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INTRODUCTION. 


The  variety  of  event  and  adventure  abounding 
in  the  autobiography  of  the  ingenious  Goldoni 
would  give  it  an  undeniable  claim  to  a  place  in 
this  series,  were  it  less  distinguished  than  it  is 
by  the  ease,  nature,  and  vivacity  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  claims  of  the  author,  as  a  dramatist 
and  the  acknowledged  reformer  of  Italian 
comedy,  also  tend  to  create  an  interest  superior 
to  that  which  belongs  to  lives  of  mere  theatrical 
vicissitude,  in  the  character  of  manager  or  actor, 
attractive  as  even  the  latter  usually  prove. 
Various  causes  exist  for  the  pleasure  taken  in 
this  description  of  reading.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ideal  creations  of  dramatic  genms  by  mental 
habit  become  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
parties  by  whom  they  are  either  formed  or  ably 
personified ;  to  this  may  be  added,  the  superior 
strength  of  the  impressions  received  in  early 
life,  the  usual  season  of  close  attention  to  the 
drama  by  the  majority  of  people,  either  as 
readers  or  spectators.  Lastly,  a  strong  source 
of  excitement  exists  in  the  intrigue,  jealousy, 
party  spirit,  and  whole  host  of  great  and  small 
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passions,  which  usually  rage  with  as  much 
activity  behind  the  curtain  of  a  theatre  as  in  the 
rear  of  those  equally  convenient  curtains,  social 
and  political,  which  are  so  dexterously  drawn 
up  and  down,  as  occasion  serves,  in  the  drama 
of  real  life.  This  creates  a  bustle  ;  for,  as  the 
song  says,  "  What  is  life  without  passion  V*  and 
we  insensibly  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  con- 
cerns and  feelings  of  a  class  of  personages  who 
very  seldom  fall  into  the  error  of  under-esti- 
mating their  own  importance.  All  this  however 
applies  to  Goldoni  and  his  Memoirs  only  in  the 
best  and  most  attractive  sense ;  for,  besides 
claims  as  a  dramatist,  which,  with  a  little  flat- 
tery, possibly,  but  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation, have  attained  for  him  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Italian  Moliere, "  the  same  gentle  and 
domestic  spirit  which  prevails  in  his  dramas 
pervaded  his  own  character ;  and  we  are  as 
much  pleased  with  the  man  as  amused  by  the 
incidents  which  he  relates.  The  experience  of 
GoLDONi  was  also  in  a  field,  little  description 
of  which  has  reached  England  through  the 
medium  of  any  writer  but  himself — alluding  to 
the  management  and  practical  conduct  of  the 
Italian  stage.  Thus  a  character  of  originality 
runs  throughout  his  Memoirs,  at  least  as  to 
incident  and  locality,  which,  aided  by  more 
general  merits,  has  rendered  them  among  the 
most  popular  and  esteemed  of  the  very  enter- 
taining class  to  which  they  belong. 


PREFACE 
BY    THE    TRANSLATOR. 


No  comic  writer  since  Moliere,  has  attained  to 
such  universal  celebrity  as  Goldoni.  Eighteen 
editions  of  his  voluminous  works  were  given  to 
the  world  during  the  life-time  of  the  author; 
selections  from  his  comedies  have  been  repeatedly- 
published  in  almost  every  capital  of  Europe;  and 
we  learn  from  Lord  Byron  that  some  of  them 
have  even  been  translated  into  the  dialects  of 
modern  Greece. 

To  give  pleasure  to  nations  differing  widely 
from  each  other  in  manners  and  customs,  in 
knowledge  and  civilization,  is  one  of  the  most 
unquestionable  tests  of  merit  in  a  dramatic 
author.  The  comedy  which  pleases  in  one  coun- 
try and  is  not  relished  in  others,  may  not  on  that 
account  be  bad  ;  but  the  comedy  which  gives 
pleasure  in  all  countries  we  may  at  once  pro- 
nounce to  be  good.  The  wit  and  humour  must 
be  genuine  which  can  bear  exportation. 

The  first  literary  characters  of  Europe  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Goldoni.  By  Voltaire,  who  uni- 
formly expressed  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
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tion  of  him,  he  was  styled  the  '  Painter  of 
Nature.'  Lessin^,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
literature  of  Germany,  did  not  conceive  it  beneath 
him  to  translate  from  Goldoni.  The  astonish- 
ing fertility  of  his  genius  {stupenda  feconditd  del 
ingegno)  was  the  admiration  of  Metastasio.  A 
great  and  rising  poet  of  our  own  country,  Lord 
Byron,  has  pronounced  that  some  of  his  come- 
dies "  are  perhaps  the  best  in  Europe." 

When  we  learn  that  Goldoni  was  the  author 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  comedies,  all  of  w^hich 
have  appeared  in  print,  and  that  sixteen  of  the 
most  excellent  of  them  were  written  and  acted  in 
the  course  of  one  twelvemonth,  we  are  lost  in 
astonishment  at  his  wonderful  powers  of  inven- 
tion. Dr  Johnson,  on  the  supposition  that 
Dryden  published  six  complete  plays  in  one 
year,  observes,  that  this  "  shews  such  facility  of 
composition,  such  readiness  of  language,  and 
such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as  since  the  time 
of  Lopez  de  Vega  perhaps  no  other  author  has  ever 
possessed." — It  is  now  ascertained  that  Dryden 
never  published  more  than  three  plays  in  one 
year;  but  had  he  even  given  six  to  the  world, 
this  bears  no  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  Gol- 
doni, who  produced  a  greater  number  every  year 
of  his  dramatic  life.  Those  who  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Italian  literature  know  that  the 
Italian  comedies  are  in  general  longer  than  either 
the  French  or  the  English. 

"  The  Italians,"  says  an  elegant  and  ingenious 
French  critic,*  "  consider  Goldoni  as  having 
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carried  the  dramatic  art  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  We  cannot  in  fact  refuse  him  an 
uncommon  degree  of  merit,  a  great  fertility  of 
invention,  which  perpetually  supplied  him  with 
new  subjects  of  comedy,  an  extreme  facility,  by 
which  he  was  more  than  once  enabled  to  finish  a 
comedy  of  five  acts,  in  verse,  in  five  days;  a  faci- 
lity which  sometimes  seduced  him,  and  prevented 
him  from  bestowing  that  finish  on  his  comedies 
of  which  they  were  susceptible;  a  great  vivacity 
in  his  dialogue,  which  is  always  true^,  animated, 
and  to  the  purpose ;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  rare  talent 
of  exhibiting  them  faithfully  on  the  stage ;  and 
the  possession  of  the  Italian  gaiety,  that  is  to  say, 
the  gaiety  which  paints  folly  and  stupidity  in 
diverting  colours,  and  which  inspires  buflPoonery. 
He  is  at  present  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  the 
sole  monarch  of  the  comic  scene  ;  and  his  pieces 
are  always  received  with  enthusiasm.  I  have  a 
thousand  times  heard,  during  their  representa- 
tion, the  exclamation  of  Gran  Goldoni!"  echoed 
from  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  though  his  eminent 
merit,  his  nature,  his  fidelity,  and  his  gaiety  do 
not  exactly  give  the  idea  of  grandeur." 

While  we  allow  the  praise  of  greater  profundity 
and  keener  wit  to  Moliere,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  own  that  Goldoni  is  infinitely  more  natural, 
and  more  diverting  and  interesting.  The  plays 
of  Moliere  have  been  long  represented  to  thin 
houses  in  France,  while  the  Italian  public  seem 
never  to  be  weary  of  Goldoxi.  The  long 
speeches  in  the  higher  comedies  of  the  French- 
man must  be  more  tedious  on  the  stage  than  in 
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the  closet,  and  the  farcical  humour  of  his  lighter 
pieces  may  once  or  twice  produce  a  hearty  laugh, 
but  will  not  bear  much  repetition.  When  we 
consider  too  that  Moliere  is  generally  unhappy 
in  his  plots,  v/e  may  easily  conceive  why  he 
should  be  more  praised  than  read,  and  more 
read  than  represented. 

No  man  can  hope  to  be  a  successful  comic 
writer  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
world;  and  no  one,  as  Dr  Johnson  has  observed, 
can  know  the  world  who  has  not  sometimes  been 
in  want  of  a  guinea.  The  life  of  a  comic  writer 
must  therefore  in  general  be  a  life  of  variety  and 
adventure.  We  have  a  strong  exemplification  of 
this  in  the  Memoirs  of  Goldoni,  of  which  a 
translation  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the 
English  public,  and  which  were  pronounced  by 
Gibbon  "  to  be  more  truly  dramatic  than  his 
Italian  comedies." 

A  work  which  has  been  often  pronounced  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  autobiography,*  can 
hardly  fail  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  public.  It  is  indeed  astonishing,  when 
we  consider  the  trash  that  is  every  day  trans- 
planted into  our  language,  that  no  one  has  ever 
yet  attempted  to  translate  this  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  production,  which  introduces  to 
our  intimate  acquaintance  a  man  of  genius  of 
the  most  amiable  character,  which  abounds  with 
anecdotes  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
last  century,  which  throws  great  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Italian  and  French  theatres,  and 
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which  contains  a  more  exact  picture  of  modern 
Itahan  manners  than  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in 
any  other  work  extant. 

These  Memoirs  come  down  to  1787,  when 
GoLDOxi  was  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1793.  Goldoni  tells 
us  that  he  was  induced  to  leave  Venice,  and 
accept  of  an  invitation  to  France,  that  in  his  old 
age  he  might  hav' e  some  security  against  want ; 
but  M.  Sismondi  informs  us,  (on  what  authority 
he  does  not  specify,)  that  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  success  of  count  Charles  Gozzi,  his 
rival,  in  1761,  Goldoni  was  so  much  hurt, 
that  he  for  ever  abandoned  his  language  and  his 
country. 


PREFACE 
BY    THE    AUTHOR. 


The  life  of  every  author,  good  or  bad,  is  at  the 
head  of  his  works,  or  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time. 

The  life  of  a  man,  it  is  true,  ought  not  to  ap- 
pear till  after  his  death  ;  but  do  these  posterior 
portraits  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  originals  ? 
If  they  proceed  from  a  friend,  the  language  of 
praise  is  not  always  the  language  of  truth  ;  if 
from  an  enemy,  satire  is  too  often  substituted  for 
criticism. 

My  life  is  not  interesting ;  but  it  may  happen 
that  some  time  hereafter  a  collection  of  my  v;orks 
may  be  found  in  the  corner  of  some  old  library. 
This  will  perhaps  excite  a  curiosity  to  know 
something  of  the  singular  man  w^ho  undertook 
the  reformation  of  the  theatre  of  his  country,  who 
gave  to  the  stage  and  the  press  one  hundred  and 
fifty  comedies  of  character  and  intrigue,  in  prose 
and  in  verse;  and  who  saw  eighteen  editions  of 
his  theatre  published  during  his  own  life-time.  It 
will  be  undoubtedly  said,  "  This  man  must  have 
been  very  rich ;  why  did  he  quit  his  country?" 
Alas  !  posterity  must  be  informed  that  Goldoni 
found  repose,  tranquillity,  and  comfort  only  in 
France,  and  that  he  finished  his  career  by  a 
French  comedy  which  had  the  good  fortune  to 
succeed  on  the  theatre  of  that  nation. 
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I  thought  that  the  author  alone  could  give  a 
certain  and  satisfactory  idea  of  his  character,  his 
anecdotes,  and  his  writings ;  and  I  imagined  also, 
that  by  publishing  the  Memoirs  of  his  life  in  his 
own  life-time,  if  their  accuracy  was  not  challenged 
by  his  contemporaries,  his  veracity  might  be  re- 
lied on  by  posterity. 

In  consequence  of  this  idea,w^hen  I  saw  in  1760, 
that  after  my  first  Florence  edition,  my  theatre  was 
the  subject  of  universal  pillage,  that  fifteen  editions 
had  been  published  without  my  avowal  without  my 
knowledge,  and  what  is  still  worse,  in  a  very  in- 
correct state,  I  conceived  the  project  of  printing 
a  second  edition  at  my  own  expense,  and  inserting 
in  each  volume,  instead  of  a  preface,  a  part  of 
my  life,  imagining  at  that  time,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  work  the  history  of  my  person  and  my 
theatre  might  be  completed. 

I  was  mistaken.  When  I  began  the  octavo 
edition  of  Pasquali,  with  plates,  at  Venice,  I 
could  not  have  any  idea  that  my  destiny  would 
lead  me  to  cross  the  Alps. 

On  being  called  to  France,  in  1761,  I  conti- 
nued to  furnish  the  changes  and  corrections  which 
I  had  projected  for  the  Venice  edition;  but  the 
vortex  of  Paris,  my  new  occupations,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places,  have  diminished 
my  activity  and  retarded  the  execution  of  the 
press  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  work  which  was 
to  extend  to  thirty  volumes,  and  to  be  completed 
in  eight  years,  is  only  at  the  expiration  of  twenty, 
at  the  seventeenth  volume,  and  will  never  be 
finished  in  my  life-time. 

What  at  present  agitates  and  urges  me,  is  the 
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account  of  my  life.  1  repeat,  it  is  not  interest- 
ing ;  but  what  I  have  hitherto  given  in  the 
seventeen  first  volumes  has  been  so  well  re- 
ceived, that  I  am  induced  to  continue  it,  espe- 
cially as  what  I  have  hitherto  written  has  only  a 
reference  to  my  person,  and  what  remains  for 
me  to  say,  relates  to  my  theatre  in  particular, 
that  of  the  Italians  in  general,  and  in  part  of  that 
of  the  French  which  I  have  narrowly  examined. 
The  comparison  of  the  manners  and  tastes  of  the 
two  nations,  and  whatever  I  have  seen  and  ob- 
served, may  perhaps  be  found  agreeable  and 
even  instructive  to  amateurs. 

I  am  resolved  therefore  to  labour  as  long  as  I 
can ;  and  I  do  so  with  inexpressible  pleasure, 
that  I  may  the  sooner  have  to  speak  of  my  dear 
Paris,  which  gave  me  so  kind  a  reception,  which 
has  afforded  me  so  much  amusement,  and  where 
I  have  been  so  usefully  occupied. 

I  begin  by  throwing  together  into  French  the 
contents  of  the  historical  prefaces  of  my  seven- 
teen volumes  of  Pasquali.  This  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  my  life  from  my  birth  to  the  commence- 
ment of  what  in  Italy  is  called  the  reformation  of 
the  Italian  theatre.  The  public  will  see  in  what 
manner  the  comic  genius,  which  has  always 
controled  me,  was  announced,  how  it  was 
developed,  the  useless  efforts  made  to  turn  me 
from  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  the  sacrifice  made 
by  me  to  the  imperious  idol  which  carried  me 
along.  This  will  form  the  first  part  of  my 
Memoirs. 

The  second  part  will  comprehend  the  history 
of  all  my  pieces,  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
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which  supplied  me  with  the  subject  of  them,  the 
success  or  failure  of  my  comedies,  the  rivalry 
excited  by  my  success,  the  cabals  which  I  treated 
with  contempt,  and  the  criticisms  which  I  re- 
spected, the  satires  which  I  bore  in  silence,  and 
the  cavils  of  the  actors  v/hich  I  surmounted. 
It  will  be  seen  that  humanity  is  everywhere  the 
same,  that  jealousy  employs  itself  everywhere, 
and  that  everywhere  a  man  of  a  cool  and  tranquil 
disposition,  in  the  end,  acquires  the  love  of  the 
public,  and  wearies  out  the  perfidy  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

The  third  part  of  these  Memoirs  will  contain 
my  emigration  into  France.  I  am  so  enchanted 
with  having  an  opportunity  of  speaking  my  mind 
"freely  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  begin  my  work  with  that  period.  But  in 
everything  there  ought  to  be  method.  I  should 
have  been  perhaps  obliged  to  retouch  the  two 
preceding  parts,  and  I  am  not  fond  of  going 
over  what  I  have  already  done. 

This  is  all  that  1  had  to  say  to  my  readers. 
I  request  them  to  read  me,  and  to  be  so  good  as 
to  yield  me  their  belief ;  truth  has  always  been 
my  favourite  virtue.  I  have  always  found  my 
account  in  it ;  it  has  saved  me  from  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  falsehood,  and  the  mortification 
of  blushing. 
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PART   THE   FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


My  birth  and  parentage — My  first  journey — My  education — 
New  theatrical  amusement — Arrival  of  my  mother  at 
Perugia. 

I  WAS  born  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1707,  in  a  large  and 
beautiful  house  between  the  bridges  of  Nomboli  and 
Donna  Onesta,  at  the  corner  of  the  street  Ca  cent' 
anni,  in  the  parish  of  St  Thomas. 

Julius  Goldoni,  my  father,  was  born  in  the  same 
city ;  but  all  his  family  were  of  Modena. 

My  grandfather,  Charles  Goldoni,  went  through  his 
studies  in  the  famous  college  of  Parma.  There  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  two  noble  Venetians, 
which  soon  ripened  into  the  most  intimate  friendship. 
They  prevailed  on  him  to  follow  them  to  Venice. 
His  father  being  dead,  he  obtained  permission  from 
his  uncle,  who  was  a  colonel  and  governor  of  Finale, 
to  settle  in  the  country  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  very  honourable  and  lucrative  appointment 
in  the  office  of  the  Five  Commercial  Sages,  and  where 
he  married  a  miss  Barili  of  Modena,  the  daughter  of 
one  counsellor  of  state  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  the 
sister  of  another.    This  was  my  paternal  grandmother. 

On  her  death,  my  grandfather  became  acquainted 
with  a  respectable  widow  who  had  two  daughters :  he 
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married  the  mother,  and  the  eldest  daughter  was  wedded 
to  his  son.  They  were  of  the  Salvioni  family,  and, 
though  not  rich,  were  in  easy  circumstances.  My 
mother  was  a  pretty  brunette,  and  though  a  little 
lame,  was  still  very  attractive.  All  their  property 
came  into  the  hands  of  my  grandfather. 

He  was  a  worthy  man,  but  by  no  means  an  econo- 
mist. Fond  of  pleasure,  the  gay  mode  of  life  of  the 
Venetians  was  well  suited  to  his  disposition.  He 
took  an  elegant  country-house,  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Massa-Carrara,  in  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  six  leagues 
from  Venice,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour.  The 
grandees  of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  brook  the 
idea  of  Goldoni  drawing  all  the  villagers  and  strangers 
about  him ;  and  one  of  his  neighbours  made  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  him  of  his  house;  but  my  grand- 
father went  to  Carrara,  and  took  a  lease  of  all  the 
duke's  property  in  the  Venetian  territories.  He  re- 
turned quite  proud  of  his  victory,  and  lived  more 
extravagantly  than  ever.  He  gave  plays  and  operas, 
and  had  the  best  and  most  celebrated  actors  and 
musicians  at  his  command  ;  and  we  had  \dsitors  from 
all  quarters.  Amidst  this  riot  and  luxury  did  I  enter 
the  world.  Could  I  possibly  contemn  theatrical 
amusements,  or  not  be  a  lover  of  gaiety  ? 

My  mother  brought  me  into  the  world  with  little 
pam,  and  this  increased  her  love  for  me;  my  first 
appearance  was  not,  as  usual,  announced  by  cries,  and 
this  gentleness  seemed  then  an  indication  of  the  pacific 
character,  which  from  that  day  forward  I  have  ever 
preserved. 

I  was  the  idol  of  the  house:  my  nurse  maintained 
that  I  was  clever;  ir.y  mother  took  the  charge  of  my 
education,  and  my  father  of  my  amusement.  He 
ordered  a  puppet-shew  to  be  constructed  for  me, 
which  he  contrived  to  manage  himself,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  three  or  fo  jr  of  his  friends ;  and  at  the  age 
of  four,  this  was  a  liigh  entertainment  for  me. 

My  grandfather  died  in  1712,  of  a  defluxion  in  the 
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chest,  occasioned  by  his  exertions  in  a  party  of  plea- 
sure, which  in  six  days  brought  him  to  his  grave. 
My  grandmother  soon  followed  him.  This  caused  a 
terrible  change  in  our  famil}',  which,  from  the  most 
fortunate  state  of  affluence,  was  all  at  once  plunged 
into  the  most  embarrassing  mediocrity. 

My  father's  education  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  abilities, 
but  they  had  never  been  properly  cultivated.  He 
could  not  retain  his  father's  situation,  which  a  crafty 
Greek  contrived  to  get  possession  of. 

The  free  property  of  Modena  was  sold,  and  the 
entaUed  mortgaged;'  and  all  that  remained  was  the 
property  of  Venice,  the  fortunes  of  my  mother  and 
aunt. 

To  add  to  our  misfortune,  my  mother  gave  birth  to 
a  second  son,  John  Goldoni,  my  brother.  My  father 
found  himself  very  much  embarrassed ;  but  as  he  was 
not  over  fond  of  indulging  in  melancholy  reflections, 
he  resolved  on  a  journey  to  Rome  to  dispel  his  un- 
easiness. I  shall  relate  in  the  following  chapter  what 
he  did  there,  and  what  became  of  him.  I  must  return 
to  myself,  for  I  am  the  hero  of  my  own  tale. 

My  mother  was  left  alone  at  the  head  of  the  house, 
with  her  sister  and  her  two  children.  She  put  the 
youngest  out  to  board;  and  bestowing  her  whole 
attention  on  me,  she  determined  on  bringing  me  up 
under  her  own  eye.  I  was  mild,  tranquil,  and  obedient : 
at  the  age  of  four,  I  could  read  and  write,  I  knew  my 
catechism  by  heart,  and  a  tutor  was  procured  for  me. 

I  was  very  fond  of  books,  and  I  learned  with  great 
facility  my  grammar,  and  the  principles  of  geography 
and  arithmetic ;  but  my  favourite  reading  was  come- 
dies. The  small  library  of  my  father  contained  a 
tolerable  number,  and  I  employed  almost  all  my  leisure 
moments  in  reading  them.  I  even  copied  the  passages 
with  which  I  Vv^as  most  delighted.  i\Iy  mother  gave 
herself  no  concern  about  the  choice  of  my  reading;  it 
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was  enough  that  my  time  was  not  taken  up  with  the 
usual  playthings  of  children. 

Among  the  comic  authors  whom  I  frequently  read 
and  re-read,  Cicognini  had  the  preference.  This 
Florentine  author,  very  little  known  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  was  the  author  of  several  comedies  of  intrigue, 
full  of  whining  pathos  and  common-place  drollery: 
still,  however,  they  were  exceedingly  interesting :  for 
he  possessed  the  art  of  keeping  up  a  state  of  suspense, 
and  he  was  successful  in  winding  up  his  plots.  I  was 
infinitely  attached  to  him,  studied  him  with  great  at- 
tention, and,  at  the  age  of  eight,  I  had  the  presump- 
tion to  compose  a  comedy. 

The  first  person  to  whom  I  communicated  this  cir- 
cumstance was  my  nurse,  who  thought  it  quite  charm- 
ing. My  aunt  laughed  at  me ;  my  mother  scolded 
and  caressed  me  by  turns  ;  my  tutor  maintained  that 
there  was  more  wit  and  common  sense  in  it  than 
belonged  to  my  age ;  but  what  was  most  singular,  my 
godfather,  a  lawyer,  richer  in  gold  than  in  knowledge, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  believe  that  it  was  my 
composition.  He  insisted  that  it  had  been  revased  and 
corrected  by  my  tutor,  who  was  quite  shocked  at  the 
insinuation.  The  dispute  was  growing  warm,  when, 
luckily,  a  third  person  made  his  appearance,  and  in- 
stantly restored  tranquillity. 

This  was  M,  Valle,  afterwards  the  abbe  Valle  of 
Bergamo.  This  friend  of  the  family  had  seen  me 
busied  at  my  comedy,  and  had  witnessed  my  puerilities 
and  my  little  sallies.  I  had  entreated  him  to  speak 
to  nobody  on  the  subject :  he  had  kept  my  secret ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  he  put  my  incredulous  godfather 
to  silence,  and  rendered  justice  to  my  good  qualities. 

In  the  first  volume  of  my  edition  of  Pasquali,  I  cited 
the  abbe  Valle,  who  was  living  in  1770,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  tmth  of  this  anecdote,  suspecting  that 
there  might  be  other  godfathers  not  disposed  to  give 
me  credit. 
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If  the  reader  ask  what  was  the  title  of  my  play,  I 
cannot  satisfy  him,  for  this  is  a  trifle  I  did  not  think 
of  when  composing  it :  it  woidd  be  easy  for  me  to 
invent  one  now ;  bnt  I  prefer  giving  a  true  statement 
of  things  to  the  embelHshing  them. 

This  comedy,  in  short,  or  rather  this  piece  of  infan- 
tine folly,  was  circulated  amongst  all  my  mother's 
acquaintance.  A  copy  was  sent  off  to  my  father; 
and  this  leads  me  again  to  speak  of  him. 

My  father  was  only  to  have  remained  a  fev/  months 
in  Rome,  but  he  stayed  four  years.  In  this  great 
capital  of  the  Christian  world,  there  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  his,  M.  Alexander  Bonicelli,  a  Venetian, 
who  had  lately  married  a  Roman  lady  of  great  wealth, 
and  who  lived  in  great  splendour. 

M.  Bonicelli  gave  his  friend  Goldoni  a  very  warm 
reception :  he  received  him  into  his  house,  introduced 
him  into  all  societies  and  to  all  his  acquaintance,  and 
reconnnended  him  powerfully  to  iM.  Lancisi,  the  first 
physician  and  secret  camcriere  of  pope  Clement  XI. 
This  celebrated  doctor,  by  whom  the  republic  of 
letters  and  the  faculty  have  been  enriched  with  excel-, 
lent  works,  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  my 
father,  who  possessed  talents,  and  who  was  looking 
out  for  employment. 

Lancisi  advised  him  to  apply  himself  to  medicine, 
and  he  promised  liim  his  favour,  assistance,  and  pro- 
tection. My  father  consented:  \\c  studied  in  the 
college  de  la  Sapienzia,  and  sensed  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  hospital  del  Santo  Spirito.  At  the  end  of 
four  years,  he  was  created  doctor,  and  his  Mecoenas 
sent  him  to  make  his  first  experiments  at  Perugia. 

My  father's  debut  was  exceedingly  fortunate  :  he 
contrived  to  avoid  those  diseases  with  which  he  was 
unacquainted ;  he  cured  his  patients ;  and  the  "  Vene- 
tian doctor  "  was  quite  in  vogue  in  that  country. 

My  father,  who  was  perhaps  a  good  physician,  was 
also  very  agreeable  in  company ;  and  to  the  natural 
amenity  of  his  countrymen,  he  added  an  acquaintance 
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with  the  usages  of  genteel  company  in  the  place  which 
he  had  quitted.  He  acquired  the  esteem  and  the 
friendship  of  the  Bailloni  and  the  Antinori,  two  of 
the  most  noble  and  wealthy  families  of  the  town  of 
Perugia. 

In  this  town,  and  thus  happily  situated,  he  received 
the  first  specimen  of  his  eldest  son's  abilities.  Defec- 
tive as  this  comedy  must  have  been,  he  was  infinitely 
flattered  with  it ;  for,  calculating  by  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, if  nine  years  gave  four  carats  of  talent,  eighteen 
might  give  twelve ;  and,  by  regular  progression,  it  was 
possible  to  arrive  even  at  a  degree  of  perfection. 

My  father  determined  on  having  me  with  himself. 
This  was  a  sad  blow  for  my  mother,  w'ho  at  first 
resisted,  then  hesitated,  and  at  last  pelded.  One  of 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  occurred  at  this 
time.  Our  family  was  very  intimate  with  that  of 
count  Rinalduccir  de  Rimini,  wdio,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  was  then  at  Venice.  The  abbe  Rinalducci, 
a  Benedictine  father,  and  the  count's  brother,  was  to 
set  out  for  Rome ;  and  he  undertook  to  pass  through 
Perugia,  and  to  take  the  charge  of  me  to  that  place. 

Everything  was  got  ready,  and  the  moment  of  de- 
parture arrived.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  tears  of  my 
tender  mother :  those  who  have  children  well  know 
what  is  suffered  on  such  trying  occasions.  I  was  very 
warmly  attached  to  her  who  had  given  me  birth ;  who 
had  reared  and  cherished  me ;  but  the  idea  of  a  jour- 
ney is  a  charming  consolation  for  a  young  man. 

Father  Rinalducci  and  myself  embarked  in  the  port 
of  Venice,  in  a  sort  of  felucca,  called  peota-zuecchina, 
and  we  sailed  for  Rimini.  I  suffered  nothing  from  the 
sea;  I  had  even  an  excellent  appetite,  and  we  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia,  where  horses  were  in 
readiness  for  us. 

When  a  horse  was  brought  to  me,  I  was  in  the 
greatest  possible  embarrassment.  At  Venice  no 
horses  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  and  though  there 
are  two  academies,  I  was  too  young  to  derive  any  ad- 
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vantage  from  them.  In  my  infancy  I  had  seen  horses 
in  the  country,  but  I  was  afraid  of  them,  and  did  not 
dare  to  approach  them. 

The  roads  of  Umbria,  through  which  we  had  to 
pass,  were  mountainous,  and  a  horse  was  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  conveyance  for  passengers ;  there 
was  therefore  no  alternative.  They  laid  hold  of  me 
by  the  middle,  and  threw  me  on  the  saddle Mer- 
ciful heaven !  Boots,  stirrups,  whip,  and  bridle  !  what 
was  to  be  done  with  all  these  things  ?  I  was  tossed 
about  like  a  sack ;  the  reverend  father  laughed  very 
heartily  at  me,  the  serv^ants  ridiculed  me,  and  I  even 
laughed  at  myself.  I  became  by  degrees  familiarized 
to  my  pony  :  I  regaled  it  with  bread  and  fruit,  and  in 
six  days'  time  we  arrived  at  Perugia. 

My  father  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  still  more  glad 
to  see  me  in  good  health.  I  told  him,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  that  I  had  performed  the  journey  on 
horseback;  he  smiled  as  he  applauded  me,  and  he 
embraced  me  affectionately. 

The  place  where  we  were  lodged  was  exceedingly 
dismal,  and  the  street  steep  and  dirty ;  I  entreated 
my  father  to  remove,  but  he  could  not,  as  the  house 
belonged  to  the  hotel  or  palace  d'Antinori ;  he  paid 
no  rent,  and  was  quite  near  the  nuns  of  St  Catharine, 
whose  physician  he  was. 

I  now  \iewed  the  town  of  Perugia ;  my  father  con- 
ducted me  everpvhere  himself;  he  began  with  the 
superb  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  is  the  cathedral 
of  this  country,  where  the  ring  with  which  St  Joseph 
espoused  the  Virgin  Mary  is  still  preserved :  it  is  a 
stone  of  a  transparent  blueish  colour,  and  very  thick 
contour :  so  it  appeared  to  me — but  this  ring,  it  is 
said,  has  the  marv^ellous  property  of  appearing  under 
a  different  colour  and  form  to  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches it. 

My  father  pointed  out  to  me  the  citadel,  built  when 
Perugia  was  in  the  enjo\Tnent  of  republican  liberty, 
by  orders  of  Paul  the  Third,  under  the  pretext  of 
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a  donation  to  the  Pemgians  of  an  hospital  for 
patients  and  pilgrims.  He  introduced  pieces  of  can- 
non in  carts  loaded  with  straw,  and  the  inhabitants 
soon  found  themselves  obliged  to  acknowledge  Paul 
the  Third. 

I  saw  fine  palaces  and  churches,  and  agreeable 
walks :  I  asked  whether  there  was  a  theatre,  and  I 
was  told  there  was  none.  "  So  much  the  worse," 
said  I ;  "  I  would  not  remain  here  for  all  the  gold  in 
the  world !" 

After  passing  a  few  days  in  this  manner,  my  father 
determined  that  I  should  renew  my  studies ;  a  very 
proper  resolution,  which  accorded  with  my  own 
wishes.  The  Jesuits  were  then  in  vogue,  and  on 
being  proposed  to  them,  I  was  received  without  diffi- 
culty. 

The  humanity-classes  are  not  regulated  here  as  in 
France ;  there  are  only  three,  under  grammar,  upper 
grammar,  or  humanity,  properly  so  called,  and  rhe- 
toric. Those  who  employ  their  time  well  may  finish 
their  course  in  the  space  of  three  years. 

At  Venice  I  had  gone  through  the  first  year  of  under 
grammar,  and  I  might  now  have  entered  the  upper, 
but  the  time  which  I  had  lost,  the  distraction  occa- 
sioned by  travelling,  and  the  new  masters  under  whom 
I  was  about  to  be  placed,  induced  my  father  to  make 
me  reconmience  my  studies ;  in,  which  he  acted  very 
wisely,  for  you  will  soon  see,  my  dear  reader,  how  the 
vanity  of  the  Venetian  grammarian,  who  plumed  him- 
self on  the  composition  of  a  play,  was  in  an  instant 
wo  hilly  mortified. 

The  literary  season  was  well  advanced,  and  I  was 
received  in  the  under  class  as  a  scholar  properly  qua- 
lified for  the  upper.  My  ansv^ers  to  the  c|uestions  put 
to  me  were  incorrect ;  I  hesitated  in  my  translations ; 
and  the  Latin  which  I  attempted  to  make  was  full  of 
barbarisms  and  solecisms;  in  short,  I  became  the 
derision  of  my  companions,  who  took  a  pleasure  in 
challenging  me ;   and  as  every  encounter  with  them 
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ended  in  my  defeat,  my  father  was  quite  in  despair, 
and  I  myself  was  astonished  and  mortified,  and  be- 
lieved myself  bewitched. 

The  time  of  the  holidays  drew  near,  when  we  had 
to  perform  a  task,  which  in  Italy  is  called  the  passage 
Latin ;  for  this  little  labour  decides  the  fate  of  the 
scholar,  whether  he  is  to  rise  to  a  higher  class,  or 
continue  to  remain  in  the  same. — The  latter  alterna- 
tive was  all  that  I  had  a  right  to  expect. 

The  day  came  :  the  regent  or  rector  dictated ;  the 
scholars  wrote  down ;  and  every  one  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost.  I  strained  every  nerve,  and  figured  to 
myself  my  honour  and  ambition  at  stake,  and  the  con- 
cern of  my  father  and  mother ;  I  saw  my  neighbours 
bestowing  a  side  glance  at  me,  and  laughing  at  my 
endeavours: — Facit  indignatio  versmn.  Rage  and 
shame  spurred  me  on  and  inspired  me;  I  read  my 
theme,  I  felt  my  head  cool,  my  hand  rapid,  and  my 
memory  fresh ;  I  finished  before  the  rest,  I  sealed  my 
paper,  took  it  to  the  regent,  and  departed  very  well 
pleased  with  myself 

Eight  days  afterwards  the  scholars  were  collected 
together  and  called  on ;  and  the  decision  of  the  col- 
lege was  published.  The  first  nomination  was, 
"  Goldoni  to  the  upper ;"  on  which,  a  general  laugh 
burst  out  in  the  class,  and  many  insulting  observations 
were  made.  My  translation  was  read  aloud,  in  which 
there  was  not  a  single  fault  of  orthography.  The 
regent  called  me  to  the  chair ;  I  rose  to  go ;  I  saw 
my  father  at  the  door,  and  I  ran  to  embrace  him. 

The  regent  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  private ;  he 
paid  me  several  compliments,  and  told  me,  that  not- 
withstanding the  gross  mistakes  which  I  committed 
from  time  to  time  in  my  ordinary  lessons,  he  had 
suspected  that  I  was  possessed  of  talents,  from  the 
favourable  specimens  he  occasionally  perceived  in  my 
themes  and  verses;  he  added,  that  this  last  essay 
con\inced  him  that  I  had  purposely  concealed  ray 
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talents,  and  he  alluded  jocularly  to  the  tricks  of  the 
Venetians. 

"  You  do  nie  too  great  an  honour,  reverend  father," 
saiil  1  to  him  :  "  I  assure  you  I  have  suffered  too 
much  during  the  last  three  months  to  amuse  myself  at 
Kuch  an  expense :  I  did  not  counterfeit  ignorance ;  I 
was  in  reality  what  I  seemed,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon 
which  I  cannot  explain."  . 

The  regent  exhorted  me  to  continue  my  apphcation, 
and  as  he  himself  was  to  pass  to  the  upper  class  to 
which  I  had  gained  a  right  of  entrance,  he  assured  me 
of  his  favour  and  good-will. 

My  father,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  me, 
endeavoured  to  recompense  and  amuse  me  during  the 
time  of  the  vacation.  He  knew  that  I  was  fond  of 
plays ;  he  admired  them  also  himself;  he  even  col- 
lected a  socictv  of  young  people,  and  obtained  the  use 
of  a  hall  in  the  palace  d'Antinori,  where  he  con- 
stnicted  a  small  theatre ;  the  actors  were  formed  by 
hLiisclf,  and  we  represented  plays. 

In  the  pope's  dominions  (except  the  three  lega- 
tions) women  are  not  allowed  on  the  stage.  I  was 
young,  and  by  no  means  ugly,  and  a  female  character 
was  allotted  to  me ;  I  even  got  the  first  character,  and 
was  charged  with  the  prologue. 

This  j)rologue  was  so  singular  a  piece,  that  it  has 
never  gone  out  of  my  head,  and  I  must  treat  my  reader 
with  it.  In  the  last  century  the  Italian  literature  was 
so  corrupt'jd,  that  both  prose  and  poetry  were  turgid 
and  bombastical;  and  metaphors,  hyperboles,  and 
antitheses  supplied  the  place  of  common  sense.  This 
depraved  taste  v/as  not  altogether  extirpated  in  1720; 
and  my  father  was  accustomed  to  it.  The  following 
is  the  commencement  of  the  precious  composition 
which  I  was  made  to  deliver : — 

"  Benignissimo  cielo  1" — (I  was  addressing  my  au- 
ditors)— "  ai  rai  del  vostro  splendidissimo  sole,  eccoci 
qiral  farfalle,  die  spic^ando  le  deboli  ali  de'  nostri  con- 
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cetti,  portiamo  a  si  bel  lume  il  volo,"  &c. :  which,  in 
plain  English,  signifies,  "  Most  benign  heaven,  in  the 
rays  of  your  most  resplendent  sun,  behold  us  like 
butterflies,  who  on  the  feeble  wings  of  our  expressions, 
take  our  flight  to  your  admirable  light,"  &c.^ 

This  charming  prologue  procured  me  an  immensity 
of  sweetmeats,  with  which  the  theatre  was  inundated, 
and  myself  almost  blinded.  This  is  the  usual  expres- 
sion of  applause  in  the  pope's  dominions. 

The  piece  in  which  I  acted  was  '  La  SorelHna  di 
don  Pilone  j"  and  I  was  highly  applauded ;  for  in  a 
country  where  plays  are  rare,  the  spectators  are  not 
difficult  to  please. 

My  father  said,  that  I  seemed  to  comprehend  my 
part,  but  that  I  should  never  be  a  good  actor ;  and  he 
was  not  mistaken. 

We  continued  to  act  till  the  end  of  the  holidays.  I 
took  my  place  at  the  opening  of  the  classes ;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  I  passed  to  rhetoric ;  and  I  finished 
my  course  with  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  offer  me  a  place  in 
their  society;  an  honour  which  I  did  not  accept. 
During  this  period,  great  changes  took  place  in  our 
family.  My  mother  could  no  longer  bear  the  absence 
of  her  eldest  son;  and  she  entreated  her  husband 
either  to  return  to  Venice,  or  to  permit  her  to  join 
him.  After  many  letters  and  many  discussions,  it  was 
at  length  decided  that  madame  Goldoni,  with  her  sister 
and  her  youngest  son,  should  join  the  rest  of  the 
family;  and  this  was  immediately  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

My  mother  could  not  enjoy  a  single  day  of  good 
health  in  Perugia,  so  much  did  the  air  of  the  country 
disagree  with  her.  Born  and  brought  up  in  the  tem- 
perate climate  of  Venice,  she  could  not  bear  the  cold 
of  the  mountains.  She  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  was 
almost  at  death's-door,  but  she  was  resolved  to  sur- 
mount the  pains  and  dangers  of  her  situation,  so  long 
as  she  believe<^l  my  residence  in  that  town  necessary, 
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that  the  course  of  my  studies,  which  were  now  so  far 
advanced,  might  not  be  exposed  to  interruption. 

When  my  course  was  finished,  she  prevailed  on  my 
father  to  satisfy  her,  and  he  very  ^villingly  consented. 
The  death  of  his  protector,  Antinori,  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  several  disagreeable  circumstances;  the 
physicians  of  Perugia  bore  him  little  good-will,  and 
this  induced  him  the  more  readily  to  resolve  on  quit- 
ting the  territory  of  Perugia,  and  approach  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic. 


CHAPTER  IL 

My  journey  to  Rimini — My  philosophy — My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  actors — The  bark  of  the  players — My  mother's 
surprise — Interesting  letter  from  my  father — Dialogue  be- 
tween my  father  and  me — My  new  occupations — Youth- 
ful trait. 

In  a  few  days  the  project  was  carried  into  execution. 
A  carriage,  capable  of  holding  four  persons,  was  pur- 
cha,sed,  and  we  had  my  brother  into  the  bargain.  We 
took  the  road  of  Spoleti,  as  the  most  commodious, 
and  we  arrived  at  Rimini,  where  the  whole  family  of 
count  Rinalducci  was  assembled,  and  where  we  were 
received  with  transports  of  joy. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  my  literary 
application  should  not  be  a  second  time  interrupted. 
My  father  destined  me  for  medicine,  and  I  had  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  philosophy. 

The  Dominicans  of  Rimini  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation for  logic,  the  key  to  all  the  sciences,  physical 
as  well  as  speculative.  Count  Rinalducci  introduced 
us  to  professor  Candini,  and  I  was  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

As  the  count  could  not  keep  me  in  his  own  house, 
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I  was  boarded  with  M.  Battaglini,  a  merchant  and 
banker,  the  friend  and  countryman  of  my  father.  Not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  and  regrets  of  my 
mother,  who  would  never  willingly  part  from  me,  the 
whole  family  set  out  for  Venice,  where  I  could  only 
join  them  when  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  send 
for  me. 

They  embarked  for  Chiozza,  in  a  bark  belonging 
to  that  place ;  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  they 
arrived  there  in  a  very  short  time ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  fatigue  of  my  mother,  they  were  obliged  to  stop 
there  for  the  sake  of  repose. 

Chiozza  is  eight  leagues  from  Venice,  and  built  on 
piles  like  the  capital.  It  is  computed  to  contain 
forty  thousand  souls,  all  of  the  lower  order — fisher- 
men, sailors,  and  women  who  make  a  coarse  lace,  in 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on ;  there  are 
very  few  individuals  above  the  vulgar.  Every  person 
is  ranged  there  in  one  of  two  classes — the  rich  or  the 
poor ;  those  who  wear  a  w  ig  and  cloak,  are  the  rich ; 
and  the  others,  who  have  only  a  cap  and  capotto^  are 
the  poor ;  and  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  the  latter 
possess  four  times  more  wealth  than  the  others. 

This  place  agreed  very  well  with  my  mother,  the 
au*  of  Chiozza  corresponding  with  that  of  her  native 
place.  She  was  elegantly  lodged,  enjoyed  an  agree- 
able view,  and  a  charming  degree  of  freedom ;  her 
sister  was  complaisant,  my  brother  was  still  an  infant 
unable  to  speak,  and  my  father,  who  had  projects, 
communicated  his  reflections  to  his  wife,  by  whom 
they  were  approved  of 

"  We  must  not  return  to  Venice,"  said  he,  "  till 
we  are  in  a  situation  to  enable  us  to  live  without 
being  burdensome  to  any  one."  It  was  necessary 
therefore  that  he  should  first  go  to  Modena  to  arrange 
the  family  affairs.  This  was  accordingly  done.  My 
father  was  now  at  Modena,  my  mother  at  Chiozza, 
and  myself  at  Rimini. 

I  fell  sick,  and  was  seized  with  the  small  pox,  but 
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of  a  very  mild  kind.  M.  Battaglini  did  not  inform 
my  parents  till  he  saw  me  out  of  danger.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  better  taken  care  of  and  attended  to  than 
I  was  on  this  occasion. 

I  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  go  out,  when  my 
landlortl,  who  was  extremely  attentive  and  zealous  for 
my  welfare,  urged  me  to  return  to  father  Candini. 

I  went  very  unwillingly  :  this  professor,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  celebrity,  wearied  me  dreadfully  ;  he  was 
mild,  wise,  and  learned ;  he  possessed  great  merit,  but 
he  was  a  Thomist  in  his  soul,  and  could  not  deviate 
from  his  ordinary  method ;  his  scholastic  circumlocu- 
tions a})pcared  to  me  useless,  and  his  harhara  and 
hnralipton  ridiculous.  I  wrote  from  his  dictation ; 
but,  instead  of  going  over  my  note  books  at  home,  I 
nourislicd  my  mind  with  a  much  more  useful  and 
agreeable  philosophy ;  I  read  Plautus,  Terence,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  the  fragments  of  Menander. 

It  is  true,  I  did  not  shine  in  our  daily  circles ;  but 
I  had  the  address  to  persuade  my  companions  that  my 
indifference  to  the  master's  lessons  proceeded  neither 
fi-om  laziness  nor  stupid  ignorance,  but  from  being 
fatigued  and  disgusted  with  their  length  and  inutility. 
There  were  many  of  them  who  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject like  myself. 

Modern  philosophy  had  not  then  made  the  consi- 
derable progress  which  has  been  since  witnessed; 
and  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  (especially  for  ec- 
clesiastics) to  keep  to  the  systems  of  Thomas  or 
tScot,  or  the  Peripatetic,  or  the  mixed,  the  whole  of 
which  only  wander  from  the  philosophy  of  good 
sense. 

I  had  great  want  of  some  agreeable  amusement  to 
relieve  the  enmii  which  overpowered  me.  I  soon 
found  an  opportunity,  of  which  I  availed  myself; 
and  my  readers  will  not  be  displeased  perhaps  to  pass 
^^ith  me  from  the  circles  of  philosophy  to  those  of  a 
company  of  comedians. 

We  iukl  one  at  Kmiini,  which  appeared  to  me  quite 
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charming.  It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  women  on  the 
stage ;  and  I  found  that  they  ornamented  the  scene  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  Rmiini  is  in  the  legation 
of  Ravenna  ;  women  are  admitted  on  the  theatre,  and 
we  do  not  see  there,  as  at  Rome,  men  without  beards 
or  even  the  signs  of  them. 

The  first  day  or  two,  I  went  very  modestly  into 
the  pit ;  but  seeing  young  people  like  myself  on  the 
boards,  I  endeavoured  also  to  get  there,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty.  I  bestowed  a  side-glance  on  the 
ladies,  who  looked  boldly  at  me.  By  and  by  I  grew 
more  familiar,  and  from  one  subject  of  conversation 
to  another,  and  from  question  to  question,  they  learned 
that  I  was  a  Venetian.  They  were  all  country  people 
of  my  own,  and  I  received  compliments  and  caresses 
without  number  from  them.  The  director  or  mana- 
ger himself  loaded  me  with  kindness ;  he  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him,  and  I  went.  The  reverend  father  Can- 
dini  was  now  entirely  out  of  my  head. 

The  comedians  were  on  the  point  of  finishing  their 
engagement,  and  taking  their  departure,  which  was  a 
most  distressing  circumstance  for  rae.  On  a  Friday, 
a  day  of  relaxation  for  all  Italy,  the  state  of  Venice 
excepted,  we  formed  a  mral  party ;  all  the  conipany 
were  with  us,  and  the  manager  announced  the  depar- 
ture for  the  following  week ;  he  had  engaged  the 
bark,  which  v/as  to  conduct  them  to  Chiozza.  "  To 
Chiozza!"  said  I,  with  a  cry  of  surprise! — "Yes,  sir, 
we  are  to  go  to  Venice,  but  Vv^e  shall  stop  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  at  Chiozza,  to  give  a  few  representations 
in  passing." — "Ah!  my  mother  is  at  Chiozza;  how 
gladly  would  I  see  her!" — "  Come  along  with  us." — 
"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  one  and  all ;  "  with  us,  with  us,  in 
our  bark  ;  you  will  be  very  comfortable  in  it ;  it  will 
cost  you  nothing;  we  shall  play,  laugh,  sing,  and 
amuse  ourselves." — How  could  I  resist  such  tempta- 
tions ?  How  could  I  lose  so  fine  an  opportiii^ity  ?  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  I  began  to  prepare  for  my 
journey. 
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I  opened  the  business  to  my  landlord,  but  he  op- 
posed ine  warmly.  As  I  insisted,  however,  he  com- 
municated my  project  to  count  Rinalducci,  and  I  had 
every  one  against  me.  I  pretended  to  acquiesce,  and 
I  kept  myself  cjuiet.  On  the  day  fixed  for  my  depar- 
ture, I  put  two  shirts  and  a  night-cap  into  my  pocket ; 
I  repaired  to  the  port,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  ves- 
sel, and  concealed  myself  well  under  the  prow.  I  had 
my  inkhorn  with  me  ;  I  wrote  an  excuse  to  M.  Batta- 
glini :  I  told  him  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  seeing 
my  mother;  I  requested  him  to  make  a  present  of 
my  clothes  to  the  nurse  who  took  care  of  me  in  my 
illness;  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
de{)arture.  This  was  a  fault,  I  own;  I  have  com- 
mitted others,  and  I  shall  own  them  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  players  arrived. — "  Wliere  is  M.  Goldoni  ?'* 
Goldoni  then  sallied  out  of  his  hiding-place,  at  which 
every  one  began  to  laugh.  I  was  feasted  and  caressed. 
Wc  set  sail.     Adieu,  Rimini. 

My  comedians  were  not  Scarron's  company,  but 
on  the  whole,  they  presented  a  very  amusing  coitp-d'ceil. 

Twelve  persons,  actors  as  well  as  actresses,  a 
j)rompter,  a  machinist,  a  store-keeper,  eight  domes- 
tics, four  chambermaids,  two  nurses,  children  of  every 
age,  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  parrots,  birds,  pigeons,  and 
a  lamb ;  it  was  another  Noah's  ark  ! 

The  bark  was  very  large,  and  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  apartments.  Every  female  had  her  little  cor- 
ner, witii  curtains.  An  excellent  bed  was  fitted  up 
for  me  beside  the  manager ;  and  all  of  us  were  com- 
fortable. 

The  steward,  who  was  at  the  same  time  cook 
and  l)utler,  rung  a  little  bell,  which  was  our  signal 
for  breakfast.  On  this,  we  all  assembled  in  a  sort 
of  saloon  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel  above  the 
chests,  trunks,  and  packages.  An  oval  table  was 
covered  with  cottce,  tea,  milk,  roast  meat,  water  and 
wine. 
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The  principal  actress  (premiere  ammreuse)  asked 
for  soup.  There  was  none.  She  was  quite  in  a  rage, 
and  they  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  pacify 
her  with  a  cup  of  chocolate.  She  was  the  ugliest  and 
the  most  cUfficult  to  please  of  the  whole. 

After  breakfast,  play  was  proposed  till  dinner 
should  be  ready.  I  played  tresset  pretty  well.  It 
was  the  favourite  game  of  my  mother,  from  whom  I 
learned  it. 

We  were  going  to  begin  tresset  and  piquet,  but  a 
faro-table  on  deck  drew  everybody  towards  it.  The 
bank  was  more  a  matter  of  amusement  than  interest, 
and  the  director  would  not  have  suffered  it  on  any 
other  terms.  We  played,  laughed,  joked,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  all  manner  of  tricks  till  the  bell  sum- 
moned us  to  dinner. 

Macaroni !  Every  one  fell  upon  it,  and  three  dishes 
were  devoured.  We  had  also  alamode  beef,  cold 
fowl,  a  loin  of  veal,  a  dessert,  and  excellent  wine. 
What  a  charming  dinner !  No  cheer  like  a  good  ap- 
petite. 

We  remained  four  hours  at  table;  v/e  played  on 
different  instruments,  and  sung  a  great  deal.  The 
actress  who  played  the  waiting-maid,  sang  divinely. 
I  considered  her  attentively ;  she  produced  a  singular 
sensation  in  me.  Alas!  an  adventure  took  place 
which  interrupted  the  happiness  of  the  society.  _A 
cat  escaped  from  her  cage,  the  favourite  of  the  prin- 
cipal actress,  who  called  on  every  one  for  assistance. 
She  was  briskly  chaced,  but  being  as  wild  as  her  mis- 
tress, she  skipped,  leaped  about,  and  crept  into  every 
hole  and  corner.  When  she  found  herself  at  last 
rather  v/armly  pursued,  she  climbed  up  the  mast. 
Seeing  the  distress  of  madame  Clarice,  a  sailor  sprang 
up  after  her,  when  the  cat  leaped  into  the  sea,  where 
she  remained.  Her  mistress  was  in  despair,  she  at- 
tempted to  kill  every  animal  within  reach  of  her,  and 
to  throw  her  waiting-maid  into  the  watery  grave  of 
her  darling.  We  all  took  the  part  of  the  waiting-maid, 

c  2 
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urul  the  qimrrcl  became  general.  The  manager  made 
Ills  np])eanince,  laughetl,  rallied,  and  caressed  the 
atflittt'il  latly.  She  at  last  began  herself  to  laugh,  and 
the  cat  was  forgotten. 

But  this  is  enough,  and  it  would  be  abusing  my 
reader's  patience  to  detain  him  with  trifles  like  these, 
wliieh  do  not  merit  notice. 

The  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  we  remained  three 
days  at  sea ;  always  with  the  same  amusements,  the 
same  pleasures,  and  the  same  appetite.  We  arrived 
on  the  fourth  day  at  Chiozza. 

I  had  not  the  address  of  my  mother's  lodgings,  but 
I  hiid  not  long  to  enquire — madame  Goldoni  and  her 
sister  wore  a  head-dress  ,♦  they  were  in  the  rich  class, 
anil  known  by  everybody. 

I  requested  the  manager  to  accompany  me :  he 
very  reacHly  consented,  and  announced  himself  on 
iiis  arrival.  I  remained  in  the  anti-chamber.  "  Ma- 
dam," said  he  to  my  mother,  "  I  come  from  Rimini; 
I  have  news  from  your  son." — "  How  does  my 
son  ?  " — "  Very  well,  madam." — "  Is  he  content  with 
his  situation?" — "Not  remarkably  so,  madam;  he 
suffers  a  great  deal." — "  From  what?  " — "  From  being 
so  far  from  his  tender  mother." — "  Poor  child !  I 
wish  I  had  him  beside  me." — (All  this  was  heard  by 
me,  and  my  heart  beat  within  me). — "  Madam,"  con- 
tinued the  manager,  "  I  offered  to  bring  him  with 
me."— "  Why  then  did  you  not?"— "Would  you 
liave  been  pleased  ?  "—  "  Undoubtedly."—"  But  his 
stuclies  ?  "— "  His  studies !  Could  he  not  return  ? 
Besides,  masters  are  everywhere  to  be  had." — "  Then 
yoii  would  willingly  see  him?"—"  With  the  greatest 
joy."— "Here  he  is  then,  madam." 

(Jii  this  he  opened  the  door,  and  I  made  my  en- 
trance:  I  threw  myself  at  my  mother's  feet,  who  cor- 
dially embraced  me ;  neither  of  us  could  speak  for 
our  tears.  ^  The  actor,  accustomed  to  scenes  of  this 
uature,  after  j)iissing  some  agreeable  compliments, 
took  his   leave  of  my  mother,    and  departed ;    I  re- 
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mained  with  her,  and  frankly  owned  the  folly  I  had 
committed ;  she  scolded  me  one  moment,  and  caressed 
me  the  next,  and  we  were  quite  pleased  with  each 
other.  My  aunt  was  then  out ;  on  her  entrance,  we 
had  a  repetition  of  the  same  surprise  and  the  same 
caresses.     My  brother  was  at  that  time  boarded  out. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival,  my  mother  received  a 
letter  from  M.  Battaglini  at  Rimini,  who  communi- 
cated to  her  my  prank,  of  which  he  complained  bit- 
terly, and  informed  her  that  she  would  soon  receive 
a  portmanteau,  containing  my  books,  linen,  and  other 
articles,  which  my  nurse  knew  not  what  to  do  with. 

My  mother  was  very  uneasy,  and  disposed  to  scold 
me ;  but  a  propos  of  letters,  she  remembered  that  she 
had  received  a  very  interesting  one  from  my  father ; 
she  went  to  look  for  it,  and  put  it  into  my  hands :  the 
following  is  the  substance  of  it. 

"  MY  DEAR  WIFE,  Pavia,  March  ,17,  1721. 

"  I  have  news  for  you  concerning  our  dear  son, 
which  will  give  you  great  pleasure.  I  quitted  Modena, 
as  you  know,  to  go  to  Piacenza,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
ranging affairs  with  my  cousin,  M.  Barilli,  who  still 
owes  me  a  part  of  my  mother's  fortune ;  and  if  I  can 
join  this  sum  to  the  arrears  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived at  Modena,  we  shall  be  able  to  settle  ourselves 
comfortabl}^ 

"  My  cousin  was  not  at  Piacenza ;  he  had  set  out 
to  Pavia,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  a  nephew 
of  his  wife.  As  the  journey  was  not  long,  I  resolved 
on  joining  him  at  Pavia.  I  found  him,  spoke  to  him, 
he  owned  the  debt,  and  matters  are  arranged.  He  is 
to  pay  me  in  six  years :  but  you  shall  hear  what  has 
happened  to  me  in  this  town. 

"  On  alighting  at  the  hotel  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  was 
asked  my  name,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  entered 
at  the  police.  Next  day,  the  landlord  introduced  a 
servant  of  the  governor's  to  me,   who  very  politely 
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asked  ine  to  repair,  at  my  convenience,  to  the  goyern- 
nent  palace.  Notwithstanding  the  word  convenience, 
I  was  fiir  from  being  at  my  ease  at  that  moment,  and 
I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  they  could 
possibly  want  with  me. 

"  I  went  first  to  my  cousin,  and  after  our  affairs 
were  settled,  I  spoke  to  him  of  this  sort  of  invitation, 
which  discjuieted  me  a  great  deal,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  gover- 
nor of  Pavia?  He  told  me  he  was,  that  he  had 
known  him  a  long  time,  that  he  was  the  marquis 
Goluoni-Vidoni,  of  a  good  family  of  Cremona,  and  a 
senator  of  Milan. 

"  At  the  name  of  Goldoni,  I  banished  every  fear ; 
I  conceived  the  most  flattering  ideas,  and  I  was  not 
deceived. 

"  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  afternoon  j  he  received 
me  in  the  most  respectful  and  gracious  manner.  It 
was  my  signature  which  had  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  of  knowing  me.  We  talked  a  great  deal;  I 
told  hhn  that  I  was  originally  from  Modena :  he  did 
me  the  honour  of  observing  that  the  town  of  Cremona 
was  not  very  distant  from  Modena.  People  came  in, 
and  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  hun  next  day. 

"  I  did  not  fail  to  go,  as  you  may  well  believe ;  there 
were  four  of  us  at  table,  and  we  had  a  very  good  din- 
ner. The  two  other  guests  left  us  after  coffee,  and 
the  senator  and  myself  were  left  by  ourselves. 

"  We  s{)oke  of  a  number  of  things,  but  principally 
of  my  family,  my  situation,  and  my  actual  circum- 
stances ;  in  short,  he  promised  to  do  something  for 
my  eldest  son. 

"  At  Pavia  there  is  a  imiversity  as  famous  as  that 
of  Padua,  and  several  colleges,  where  those  who  have 
exhibitions  are  alone  received.  The  marquis  engaged 
to  obtain  for  me  one  of  those  exhibitions  in  the  pope's 
college ;  and  if  Charles  behaves  himself,  he  will  take 
care  of  him. 
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"  Write  nothing  of  this  to  my  son.  At  my  return 
I  shall  send  for  him.  I  wish  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
informing  him  of  it  myself. 

"  I  shall  not  be  long  I  hope,  &c." 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were  quite  calculated 
to  flatter  me,  and  inspire  me  with  the  most  unbounded 
hopes. 

I  then  felt  all  the  imprudence  of  my  proceeding. 
I  dreaded  my  father's  indignation,  and  I  was  afraid 
lest  he  should  be  inclined  to  distrust  my  conduct  in  a 
town  still  more  distant,  and  where  I  should  be  much 
more  at  liberty. 

My  mother'informed  me  that  she  would  endeavour 
to  screen  me  from  my  father's  reproaches, — that  she 
would  take  everything  on  herself,  particularly  as  my 
repentance  appeared  sincere. 

I  was  reasonable  enough  in  fact  for  my  age ;  but  I 
was  apt  to  act  inconsiderately  at  times.  This  has 
done  me  much  injury,  as  the  reader  will  see,  and  per- 
haps he  will  sometimes  be  inclined  to  pity  me. 

My  mother  wished  to  introduce  me  to  her  acquaint- 
ance; but  my  only  dress  consisted  of  an  old  surtout, 
which  at  sea' had  served  me  for  dress,  night  gown,  and 
a  covering  for  m>  feet. 

She  ordered  a  tailor,  and  I  was  soon  properly  equip- 
ped, and  in  a  state  to  make  my  appearance  abroad. 

My  first  care  was  to  call  on  my  travelling  com- 
panions, who  were  very  glad  to  see  me.  They  were 
engaged  for  twenty  representations  ;  and  as  I  received 
a  right  of  admission,  I  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
it  with  the  good  pleasure  of  ray  affectionate  mother. 

She  was  very  intimate  with  the  abbe  Gennari,  a 
canon  of  the  cathedral.  This  good  ecclesiastic  was 
rather  a  rigorist.  Plays  in  Italy  are  not  proscribed 
by  the  Ronian  church,  and  players  are  not  excommu- 
nicated ;  but  the  abbe  Gennari  maintained  that  the 
comedies  which  were  then  acted  were  dangerous  for 
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youth,  in  which  he  was  probably  not  much  in  the 
wrong.     My  mother  therefore  forbid  me  the  theatre. 

I  was  obiiced  to  obey ;  but  though  I  did  not  go  to 
tlic  representations,  I  visited  the  actors,  and  the 
actress  who  performed  the  part  of  the  waiting  maid 
more  frequently  than  the  others.  I  have  always 
continued  to  have  a  predilection  for  those  who  act 
that  character. 

In  six  days  my  father  arrived.  I  trembled  all  over : 
my  mother  concealed  me  in  her  dressing-closet,  and 
took  the  rest  on  herself.  My  father  ascended  the 
steps ;  my  mother  ran  to  meet  him ;  my  aunt  did  the 
same,  and  the  usual  embraces  took  place.  My  father 
appeared  chagrined  and  thoughtful,  and  he  had  not  his 
usual  gaiety.     They  supposed  him  fatigued. 

( )n  entering  the  room,  my  father's  first  words  were, 
"  Where  is  my  son  *? "  My  mother  answered  with 
perfect  sincerity,  "  Our  youngest  son  is  boarded  out." 
— "  No,  no,"  replied  my  father  in  a  rage,  "  I  want  the 
eldest,  and  he  must  be  here.  In  concealing  him  from 
me,  you  are  doing  very  wrong;  he  must  be  corrected 
for  his  misconduct."  My  mother  was  quite  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  or  say:  she  uttered  vaguel}',  "  But  .... 
how?"  ]My  father  interrupted  her,  stamping  with 
ills  feet :  "  Yes,  I  have  been  informed  of  everything 
by  M.  Battaglini,  who  wrote  to  me  at  Modena,  and 
I  found  the  letter  in  passing  through  it."  My  mother 
entreated  of  him,  with  an  afflicted  air,  to  hear  me 
before  condemning  me.  My  father,  still  in  a  rage, 
asked  again  where  I  was?  I  could  contain  myself 
no  longer,  I  opened  the  glass  door,  but  I  durst  not 
advance.  "  Go  out,"  said  my  father  to  his  wife  and 
sister,  "  leave  me  alone  with  this  profligate."  When 
they  were  gone,  I  came  forward  trembling :  "  Ah 
father!"—"  How,  sir!  How  do  you  happen  to  be 
here?"— "Father.  .  .  .  you  have  been  told  "—"  Yes, 
I  have  been  told,  that  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and 
good  advice,    and  in  oi)position   to    every  one,   you 
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have  had  the  insolence  to  quit  Rimini  abruptly." — 
"  What  should  I  have  done  at  Rimini,  father  ?  It 
was  lost  time  for  me." — "  How,  lost  time !  Is  the 
study  of  philosophy  lost  time  ?  " — "  Ah  !  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  the  syllogisms,  the  enthymemas,  the 
sophisms,  the  negos  propos  and  concedes;  do  you 
remember  them,  father?"  (He  could  not  avoid  dis- 
playing a  slight  movement  of  the  lips  which  inch- 
cated  his  desire  to  laugh ;  I  was  shrewd  enough  to 
perceive  it,  and  I  took  courage) — "  Ah,  father !  "  I 
added,  "  teach  me  the  philosophy  of  man,  sound 
moral  philosophy,  and  experimental  natural  philoso- 
phy."— "  Come,  come ;  how  did  you  arrive  here  ?  " — 
"  By  sea." — "  With  whom  ?  " — "  With  a  company  of 
players." — "  Players  !  " — "  They  are  very  respectable 
people,  father." — "  What  is  the  name  of  the  mana- 
ger ?  " — "  He  is  Florindo  on  the  stage,  and  they  call 
him  Florindo  de'  ^Maccaroni." — "  O,  I  know  him :  he 
is  a  worthy  man :  he  acted  Don  Giovanni  in  the  '  Fes- 
tino  di  Pietra ; '  he  thought  proper  to  eat  the  macca- 
roni  belonging  to  Harlequin,  and  that  is  the  way  he 
came  by  that  surname." — "  I  assure  you,  father,  that 
this  company  .  ,  .  ." — "  Where  is  the  company  gone 
to? "—"It  is  here."—"  Here?"— "Yes,  father."— 
"  Do  they  act  here  ?"— "  Yes,  father."—"  I  shall  go 
to  see  them." — "  And  I  also,  father  ?  " — "  You,  ras- 
cal !  What  is  the  name  of  the  principal  actress  ! " — 
"  Clarice." — "  O,  Clarice !  .  .  .  .  excellent,  ugly,  but 
very  clever." — "  Father  .  .  .  ." — "  I  must  go  to 
thank  them."—"  And  I,  father  ?"— "  Wretch ! "— "  I 
beg  your  pardon." — "  Well,  well,  for  this  time.  .  .  ." 

My  mother,  who  had  heard  everything,  now  en- 
tered :  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me  on  good  terms 
with  my  father. 

She  mentioned  the  abbe  Gennari  to  him,  not  with 
the  view  of  preventing  me  from  going  to  the  play  (for 
my  father  was  as  fond  of  it  as  myself;)  but  for  the 
sake  of  informiug  him  that  the  canon,  suffering  under 
different  diseases,  was  anxious  to  see  him  :  that  he 
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had  spoken  to  the  whole  town  of  the  famous  Venetian 
physician,  pupil  of  the  great  Lancisi,  who  was  in- 
stantly expected ;  and  that  he  had  only  to  shew  him- 
self to  receive  more  patients  than  he  could  desire. 

This  is  what  really  happened.  Everybody  wished 
to  have  doctor  Goldoni ;  rich  and  poor  flocked  to  him, 
antl  the  poor  paid  better  than  the  rich. 

He  took  more  commodious  apartments,  and  settled 
at  Chiozza,  to  remain  there  so  long  as  fortune  should 
continue  favourable  to  him,  or  till  some  other  physi- 
cian in  vogue  should  supplant  him. 

Seeing  me  unoccupied,  and  in  want  of  good  masters 
in  town,  my  father  wished  himself  to  make  something 
of  me. 

He  destined  me  for  medicine,  and  till  he  should 
have  the  letters  announcing  my  nomination  to  the 
college  of  Pavia,  he  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  in 
his  daily  visits.  He  thought  that  a  little  practice  be- 
fore the  study  of  the  theory  would  give  me  a  superfi- 
cial ac(juaintance  with  medicine,  which  I  might  find 
very  useful  for  the  understanding  technical  terms  and 
the  first  principles  of  the  art. 

I  was  not  over  fond  of  medicine ;  but  I  durst  not 
be  refractory,  for  I  should  have  been  then  told  that  I 
wished  to  do  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

I  therefore  followed  my  father,  and  saw  the  greatest 
nimibcr  of  his  patients  along  with  him.  I  felt  their 
pulse,  I  looked  at  their  urine,  I  examined  their  saliva, 
and  did  many  other  things  equally  disgusting  to  me. 
Patience :  so  long  as  the  company  continued  their  re- 
presentations, which  were  prolonged  to  thirty-six,  I 
thought  myself  indenmified. 

INly  father  was  very  well  satisfied  with  me,  and  my 
mother  still  more  so.  But  one  of  the  three  enemies 
of  man,  jjcrhaps  two,  or  all  the  three  together  began  to 
attack  me  and  disturb  my  tranquillity. 

My  father  was  sent  for  to  a  very  young  and  a  very 
pretty  female  patient,  and  he  took  me  with  him,  not 
suspecting  the  nature  of  the  disease.     When  he  saw 
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the  necessity  of  making  local  investigations  and  ob- 
servations, he  ordered  me  out ;  and  from  that  day 
forward,  whenever  he  entered  the  young  lady's  room, 
I  was  condemned  to  wait  in  a  very  small  and  dreary 
parlour. 

The  mother  of  the  young  patient,  a  very  polite  and 
kind  woman,  would  not  allow  me  to  remain  alone,  but 
came  and  kept  me  company,  and  perpetually  spoke  to 
me  of  her  daughter. 

Thanks  to  the  skill  and  care  of  my  father  her  child 
was  soon  out  of  danger ;  she  got  quite  well,  and  the 
visit  of  this  day  was  to  be  the  last. 

I  complimented  her  on  it ;  I  thanked  her  for  her 
complaisance  to  me,  and  I  concluded  by  saying,  if  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  seeing  you  again,  .... 
"  How  !"  said  she,  "  shall  we  not  see  you  again  ?" — 
"  If  my  father  does  not  come  .  .  ." — "  You  can  come, 
however." — "  What  to  do  ?" — "  What  to  do  !  Harkee ; 
my  daughter  is  well ;  she  no  longer  stands  in  need  of 
the  doctor ;  but  I  should  not  be  sorry  that  you  had 
time  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  me  to  see  ....  if  things 
go  well  ...  if  she  should  want  .  .  .  to  be  purged  .  .  . ; 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  come  occasionally,  I 
beg  of  you." — "  But  would  the  young  lady  wish  me  ?'* 
— "Ah,  my  dear  friend,  don't  speak  of  that;  my 
daughter  has  seen  you,  and  she  wishes  for  nothing  more 
than  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  you." — "  It  is  a 
high  honour,  madam ;  but  if  my  father  should  come 
to  know?" — "He  will  not  know;  besides,  my 
daughter  is  his  patient,  and  he  cannot  take  it  amiss 
that  his  son  should  come  to  see  her." — "  But  why 
would  he  not  allov/  me  to  enter  her  room  ?" — "  Be- 
cause ....  the  room  is  small,  and  it  is  very  hot." 
— "  I  hear  people  stirring ;  my  father  is  coming  out,  I 
believe." — "  Well,  come  and  see  us." — "  When  ?  " — 
"  This  evening,  if  you  please."—"  If  I  can."—"  My 
daughter  will  be  enchanted." — "  And  I  also." 

My  father  made  his  appearance,  and  we  went  out 
together.     The  whole  day  I  thought  and  refleeted  on 
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this  business,  and  every  moment  I  changed  my  opi- 
nion. When  evening  came,  my  father  went  to  a  con- 
sultation, and  at  night-fall  I  repaired  to  the  door  of 
my  recovered  patient. 

I  entered ;  a  great  deal  of  politeness  and  pretty  at- 
tentions were  shewn  me ;  I  was  oifered  refreshments, 
I  refused  nothing.  The  cupboard  was  examined — 
there  was  no  more  wine,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
out  for  some.  As  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  a 
knock  was  heard.  On  opening,  my  father's  servant 
entered !  He  had  seen  me  go  in,  and  he  knew  jthe 
gang.  My  guardian  angel  must  have  sent  him.  He 
whispered  in  my  ear;  I  recollected  myself  and  in- 
stantly departed. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

IVIy  departure  for  Venice — View  of  that  city — BIy  installa- 
tion in  the  house  of  an  attorney — My  departure  for  Pavia 
• — My  arrival  at  Milan — First  interview  vv'ith  the  marquis 
Goldoni — Difficulties  surmounted — My  installation  into 
the  college — My  dissipation. 

Rkcovered  from  the  blindness  into  which  the  effer- 
vescence of  youth  had  plunged  me,  I  looked  with  hor- 
ror on  the  danger  from  which  I  had  escaped. 

I  was  naturally  gay,  but  subject  from  my  infancy  to 
hypochondriacal  or  melancholy  vapours,  which  threw 
a  dark  shade  over  my  mind. 

Attacked  with  a  violent  fit  of  this  lethargic  disease, 
I  sought  for  relief  but  could  find  none.  The  players 
were  gone  ;  Chiozza  had  no  longer  any  amusement  to 
my  taste;  I  was  discontented  with  medicine,  I  became 
gloomy  and  thoughtful,  and  fell  away  more  and  more 
every  day. 
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My  parents  soon  perceived  ray  state  ;  and  my  mo- 
ther v/as  the  first  to  question  me.  I  confided  my  un- 
easiness to  her. 

One  day,  when  we  were  partaking  of  a  family  dinner 
without  strangers  or  the  presence  of  servants,  my 
mother  turned  the  conversation  to  me.  There  was  a 
debate  of  two  hours.  My  father  was  absohitely  re- 
solved that  I  should  apply  to  medicine.  It  was  in 
vain  for  me  to  agitate  myself,  make  wry  faces,  and 
look  gloomy,  he  would  not  yield.  My  mother  at 
length  proved  to  my  father  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
she  did  it  in  this  way — 

"  The  marquis  Goldoni,"  said  she,  "  wishes  to 
take  our  child  under  his  care.  If  Charles  be  a  good 
physician  his  protector  may  favour  him,  it  is  true; 
but  can  he  give  him  patients  ?  Can  he  persuade  people 
to  prefer  him  to  so  many  others  ?  He  may  procure 
him  the  place  of  professor  in  the  university  of 
Pa%da;  but  then,  what  an  immense  time  and  labour 
before  he  can  get  it ;  whereas  if  my  son  were  to  study 
law  and  become  an  advocate,  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
senator  of  Milan  to  make  his  fortune  without  the 
smallest  trouble  or  difficulty." 

My  father  made  no  answer ;  he  remained  silent  for 
a  few  minutes.  At  length,  turning  to  me,  he  said  jo- 
cularly :  "  Would  you  like  the  Code  and  Digest  of 
Justinian  ?  " — "  Yes,  father,"  I  replied,  "  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates." — "  Your 
mother,"  said  he,  "  is  a  sensible  woman ;  her  rea- 
sons are  good,  and  I  may  acquiesce  in  them ;  but  in 
the  meantime  you  must  not  remain  idle,  but  continue 
to  accompany  me." 

I  was  still  therefore  where  I  was.  My  mother  then 
took  up  my  cause  with  w^armth.  She  adi^ised  my 
father  to  send  me  to  Venice  and  settle  me  with  my 
uncle  Indric,  one  of  the  best  attorneys  of  the  capital, 
and  she  proposed  to  accompany  me  herself  and  to  re- 
main with  me  there  till  my  departui'e  for  Pavia.  My 
aunt  supported  her  sister's  project,     I  held  up   my 
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hands  and  wept  for  joy.  My  father  consented,  and  I 
was  to  go  instantly  to  Venice. 

I  was  now  contented,  and  ray  vapours  were  imme- 
diately dissipated.  Four  days  afterwards  my  mother 
and  myself  took  our  departure.  We  had  but  a  passage 
of  eiclit  leagues,  and  we  arrived  at  Venice  at  the  hour 
of  dinner.  We  went  to  lodge  with  M.  Bertani,  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  my  mother;  and  next  day  we  called 
on  IM.  Indric,  by  whom  we  were  very  politely  received. 
M.  Paul  Indric* had  married  my  paternal  aunt.  It  was 
a  charming  family  :  a  good  husband  and  father,  a  good 
mother  and  wife,  and  children  excellently  brought  up. 
I  was  entered  in  the  office.  I  was  the  fourth  clerk, 
but  I  enjoyed  certain  privileges  which  my  consan- 
guinity could  not  fail  to  procure  me. 

My  present  occupation  was  more  agreeable  than 
that  under  my  father  at  Chiozza :  but  the  one  seemed 
as  useless  to  me  as  the  other. 

Supposing  that  I  should  be  called  to  the  bar  at 
Milan,  I  could  derive  no  advantage  from  the  practice 
of  that  at  Venice,  which  is  unknown  to  all  the  rest  of 
Italy.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  that  by  a  series  of 
singular  adventures  I  should  one  day  plead  in  the 
courts  where  I  then  considered  myself  a  stranger. 

Discharging  my  duty  with  accuracy,  and  meriting 
my  uncle's  praise,  I  contrived  nevertheless  to  avail 
myself  of  the  pleasures  of  a  residence  at  Venice  and 
to  partake  of  its  amusements.  It  was  my  native 
l)lace ;  but  I  was  too  young  when  I  quitted  it  to  know 
anything  of  it  again. 

Venice  is  so  extraordinary  a  city  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  form  a  correct  idea  of  it\vithout  seeing  it. 
Maps,  plans,  models,  and  descriptions,  are  insufficient ; 
it  must  be  seen.  All  other  cities  bear  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  one  another,  but  Venice  resembles 
none ;  and  every  time  I  have  seen  it  after  a  long  ab- 
sence it  has  been  a  new  subject  of  astonishment  and 
surprise  for  me.— As  I  advanced  in  years,  and  my 
knowledge  increased  and  furnished  me  with  more  nu- 
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merous  objects  of  comparison,  I  ever  discovered  new 
singularities  and  new  beauties  in  it. 

But  I  then  saw  it  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  struck  with  what  in  reality  was 
the  most  remarkable,  and  who  could  only  compare  it 
with  the  small  towns  which  he  had  lived  in.  What  I 
was  most  astorished  at  was  the  surprising  view  which 
it  presents  on  a  first  approach.  On  seeing  the  extent 
of  small  islands  so  close  together  and  so  admirably 
connected  by  bridges,  we  imagine  we  behold  a  conti- 
nent elevated  on  a  plain  and  washed  on  every  side  by 
an  immense  sea  which  surrounds  it. 

This  is  not  the  sea,  but  a  very  extensive  marsh  more 
or  less  covered  with  water  at  the  mouths  of  several 
ports  with  deep  canals,  which  admit  large  and  small 
vessels  into  the  town  and  its  environs. 

If  you  enter  by  the  quarter  of  Saint  Mark  through 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  vessels  of  every  description, 
ships  of  war,  merchantmen,  frigates,  galleys,  barks, 
boats,  and  gondolas,  you  land  at  the  Piazzetta  (small 
place)  where  in  one  direction  you  see  the  palace  and 
the  ducal  church,  which  announce  the  magnificence 
of  the  republic,  and  in  another,  the  place  or  square  of 
Saint  IMark,  surrounded  with  porticos  from  designs  by 
Palladio  and  Sansovino. 

In  going  through  the  streets  where  haberdashery 
goods  are  sold,  you  tread  on  flags  of  Istrian  marble, 
carefully  roughened  by  the  chissel  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing slippery.  The  whole  quarter  is  a  perpetual  fair 
till  you  arrive  at  the  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  ninety 
feet  in  breadth  over  the  great  canal,  which,  from  its 
elevation,  allows  the  passage  of  barks  and  boats  in  the 
highest  tides,  which  offers  three  different  roads  to 
passengers,  and  which  upholds  twenty-four  shops  with 
lodgmgs,  the  roofs  of  which  are  covered  with  lead. 

This  view,  I  own,  appeared  surprising  to  me ;  and  I 
have  not  found  it  properly  described  by  travellers.  I 
ask  my  reader's  pardon  if  my  fondness  has  got  the 
better  of  me. 

d2 
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I  shall  not  say  more  at  present ;  but  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  gi\Ting  some  idea  of  the  manners  and 
tustoms  of  Venice,  its  laws  and  constitution,  when 
circumstances  shall  lead  me  to  the  subject,  and  when 
mv  knowledge  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  more 
consistency  and  precision.  I  shall  conclude  this 
chajitcr  with  a  succinct  account  of  its  spectacles. 

In  Italy,  their  places  of  public  amusement  are  called 
theatres/  There  are  seven  in  Venice,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  the  titular  church  of  its  parish.  The 
theatre  of  Saint  John  Chrysostom  was  then  the  first 
in  the  town,  where  the  grand  operas  were  repre- 
sented, where  jNIetastasio  opened  his  dramatical,  and 
Farinello,  Faustine,  and  Cozzoni,  their  musical  ca^ 
reer.  At  present,  the  theatre  of  Saint  Benedict  is 
highest  in  rank.  The  six  other  theatres  are  called 
Saint  Samuel,  Saint  Luke,  Saint  Angelo,  Saint  Cas- 
sian,  and  Saint  Moses.  Of  these  seven,  two  are  ge- 
nerally dedicated  to  grand  operas,  two  to  comic 
operas,  and  three  to  plays.  I  shall  advert  more  par- 
ticularly to  all  of  them  when  I  become  an  author,  in 
the  manner  of  that  country ;  for  there  are  none  of 
them  which  have  not  had  works  of  mine,  and  which 
have  not  contributed  both  to  my  honour  and  profit. 

I  acquitted  myself  tolerably  well  in  my  employment 
M  ith  the  attorney  at  Venice.  I  possessed  great  faci- 
lit}-  in  giving  a  summary  and  abstract  of  a  law-suit, 
and  my  imcle  would  fain  have  kept  me,  but  I  was 
recalled  by  a  letter  from  my  father. 

The  situation  in  the  pope's  college  had  become 
vacant,  and  was  kept  open  for  me.  The  marquis 
(ioldoni  communicated  the  circumstance  to  us,  and 
advised  us  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  out. 

My  mother  and  myself  quitted  Venice  and  returned 
to  f 'hiozza.  My  trunks  were  ready  and  corded,  my 
mother  and  my  aunt  in  tears,  INIy  brother,  who  had 
been  taken  home,  wished  to  accompany  me.  The 
separation  was  highly  pathetic  ;  but  the  chaise  arrived, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  part. 
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We  took  the  road  of  Eovigo  and  Ferrara,  and 
arrived  at  Modena,  where  we  remained  three  days  in 
the  house  of  M.  Zavarisi,  a  very  respectable  notary 
in  that  town,  and  a  near  relation  of  ours  by  the  mo- 
ther's side. 

This  worthy  man  had  all  my  father's  affairs  in 
hand.  He  drew  our  government  annuities  and  our 
house  rents,  and  having  supplied  us  with  money,  we 
went  to  Piacenza. 

My  father,  when  there,  took  care  to  ^'isit  his  cousin 
Barilli,  who  had  not  altogether  fulfilled  his  engage- 
ments. He  contrived  to  make  him  discharge  the 
arrears  of  the  two  years  which  were  owing,  so  that 
we  were  now  tolerabl}'  well  stocked  with  ready  mo- 
ney, which  turned  out  very  useful  to  us  in  the 
unforeseen  circumstances  in  which  we  were  after- 
wards placed. 

On  arrixdng  at  Milan,  we  lodged  at  the  inn  of  the 
Three  Kings,  and  the  day  following  we  went  to  pay 
our  visit  to  the  marquis  Goldoni. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  better  received  than  we  were. 
My  protector  seemed  satisfied  with  me,  and  I  was 
perfectly  so  with  him.  The  college  was  spoken  of, 
and  the  day  was  even  fixed  for  my  making  my  appear- 
ance in  Pavia;  but  the  marquis,  on  looking  more 
attentively  at  me,  asked  my  father  and  myself  why  I 
was  in  a  lay  dress,  and  why  I  did  not  wear  the  cleri- 
cal band  (petit  collet). 

We  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  meant. 
At  length  we  learned  for  the  first  time  that  to  enter 
the  college  of  Ghislieri,  called  the  pope's  college,  it 
was  essentially  necessary,  first,  that  those  who  held 
exhibitions  should  be  tonsured ;  secondly,  that  they 
should  have  a  certificate  of  their  civil  situation  and 
their  moral  conduct;  thirdly,  another  certificate  of 
their  not  being  married ;  and  fourthly,  a  certificate  of 
baptism. 

My  father  and   myself  were  quite   thunderstruck. 
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for  all  this  was  new  to  us.  The  senator  conceived 
that  we  ought  to  have  been  infoniied  of  it,  for  he  had 
instructed  his  secretary  to  transmit  us  a  note  on  the 
subject;  but  this  note  was  still  remaining  in  his 
l)ureau.  This  occasioned  a  number  of  excuses  and 
a  number  of  entreaties  for  pardon  on  the  part  of  the 
secretary.  The  master  was  kind,  and  we  should  have 
gained  nothing  in  being  cross. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  remedy  the  mistake. — My 
father  resolved  to  write  to  his  wife.  She  went  im- 
mediately to  Venice,  and  set  on  foot  every  species  of 
solicitation.  The  certificates  of  celibacy  and  good 
morals  were  easily  procured,  and  the  baptismal  certi- 
ficate still  more  so ;  but  the  great  embarrassment  was 
the  tonsure,  as  the  patriarch  of  Venice  would  not 
grant  dimissorial  letters  without  the  constitution  of 
the  patrimony  ordained  by  the  canons  of  the  church. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  property  of  my  father 
was  not  situated  in  the  Venetian  dominions,  and  my 
mother's  was  entailed.  We  were  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  senate  for  a  dispensation. — What  delays,  contra- 
dictions, and  loss  of  time !  The  senatorial  secretary 
made  us  pay  dear  for  his  excuses  and  his  blunders. 
There  was  nothing  but  patience  for  us.  My  mother 
gave  herself  a  deal  of  trouble,  and  she  was  at  length 
successful ;  but  while  she  was  labouring  for  her  son 
at  Venice,  what  were  we  about  at  Milan"y 

We  remained  fifteen  days  at  Milan,  dining  and 
supping  every  day  with  my  protector,  who  shewed  us 
everything  magnificent  in  that  city,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Austrian  Lombardy.  I  shall  say  nothing  at 
present  of  Milan.  I  have  to  return  to  it ;  and  I  sdiall 
speak  more  at  large  concerning  it,  when  I  shall  be 
more  qualified  to  handle  the  subject. 

In  the  meantime  my  costume  was  changed,  and  I 
wore  the  clerical  band.  We  set  out  at  "length  for 
I'axia,  well  jirovidcd  with  letters  of  recommendation. 
We  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
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town's  people,  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  superior 
of  the  college  where  I  was  to  be  received. 

We  had  a  letter  from  senator  Goldoni  for  M.  Lauzio, 
professor  of  law;  who  himself  conducted  me  to  the 
university.  I  followed  him  into  his  class,  and  did 
not  lose  my  time  waiting  for  my  title  of  collegian. 

M.  Lauzio  was  a  jurisconsult  of  the  greatest  merit. 
He  possessed  a  very  rich  library,  to  which  I  had  free 
access  as  well  as  to  his  table.  His  wife  was  very  kind 
to  me.  She  was  still  young  enough,  and  must  have 
been  pretty,  but  she  was  terribly  disfigured  by  a  mon- 
strous goitre  which  descended  from  her  chin  to  her 
breast.  These  ornaments  are  by  no  means  rare  at 
Milan  and  Bergamo ;  but  that  of  madame  Lauzio  was 
altogether  particular  in  its  kind,  for  it  had  a  small 
family  of  little  goitres  around  it.  The  small-pox  is 
certainly  a  great  scourge  for  women ;  but  I  know  no 
young  woman  pitted  with  the  small-pox  who  would 
exchange  her  scars  for  a  Milanese  goitre. 

I  derived  great  profit  from  the  professor's  library. 
I  ran  over  the  institutes  of  Roman  law,  and  fur- 
nished my  head  with  the  matters  for  which  I  was 
destined. 

I  did  not  always  confine  myself  to  jurisprudence. 
There  were  shelves  filled  with  a  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  comedies,  which  were  my  favourite 
reading.  I  resolved  to  divide  my  time  between  the 
study  of  law  and  the  perusal  of  comedies  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  stay  at  Pavia ;  but  my  entry  into 
the  college  was  the  occasion  of  more  dissipation  than 
application;  and  I  did  well  to  profit  by  the  three 
months  in  which  I  waited  for  my  dimissorial  letters 
and  certificates  from  Venice. 

I  re-read  with  more  knowledge  and  greater  pleasure 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  I  said  to  myself,  I 
wish  it  w'ere  in  my  powder  to  imitate  them  in  their 
plans,  their  stile  and  their  precision;  but  I  should 
not  be  well  pleased  if  I  did  not  throw  more  interest 
into  my  works,  more  marked  characters,  more  of  the 
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t'is  comim,  and  bring  about  a  more  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  plot. 

Facile  inventis  addere. 

We  ought  to  respect  the  great  masters  who  have 
paved  the  way  for  us  in  science  and  art;  but  every 
aije  has  its  peculiar  genius,  and  every  climate  its  na- 
tional taste.  The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  were 
acquainted  with  nature,  and  closely  copied  her ;  but 
they  exposed  her  unveiled  and  without  restraint. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  fathers  of  the  church 
wrote  against  plays,  and  that  the  popes  excommuni- 
cated them.  They  have  been  corrected  by  decency, 
and  the  anathema  has  been  recalled  in  Italy.  It 
deserves  much  more  to  be  recalled  in  France;  and 
that  it  is  not  so  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  cannot 
comprehend. 

Rummaging  about  in  this  library,  I  saw  English, 
Spanish,  and  French  theatres;  but  I  found  no  Italian 
theatre. 

There  were  here  and  there  old  Italian  pieces,  but 
no  collection  which  could  do  honour  to  Italy. 

It  was  with  pain  I  saw  that  the  nation  which 
was  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  art  before  every 
other  in  modern  times,  was  deficient  in  something 
essential.  I  could  not  conceive  how  Italy  had  in  this 
respect  grown  negligent,  vulgar,  and  degenerated.  I 
passionately  desired  to  see  my  country  rise  to  the 
level  of  others,  and  I  vowed  to  endeavour  to  contri- 
bute to  it. 

But  I  now  received  a  letter  from  Venice,  with  the 
dimissorials,  certificates,  and  baptismal  extract.  The 
latter  was  on  the  point  of  plunging  us  into  a  new  em- 
barrassment. 

I  was  two  years  under  the  age  requisite  for  my  re- 
ception into  the  college.  I  know  not  to  what  saint  I 
was  beholden  for  the  miracle ;  but  I  do  know  well, 
that  I  went  to  bed  one  night  only  sixteen,  and  rose 
next  morning  two  years  older. 
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My  mother  had  address  enough  to  remedy  the  want 
of  patrimony  necessary  to  obtain  the  dimissorial 
letters  from  the  patriarch  of  Venice ;  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  issued  by  M.  Cavanis,  a  secretary  of  the 
senate,  on  the  condition,  that  if  I  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  a  revenue  should  be  constituted  in  my 
favour. 

I  received  then  the  tonsure  from  the  hands  of  car- 
dinal Cusani,  archbishop  of  Pavia ;  and  I  vv^ent  with 
my  father  on  leaving  his  eminence's  chapel,  to  present 
m.yself  in  the  college. 

The  superior,  called  prefect,  was  the  abbe  Bernerio, 
professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university,  and  aposto- 
lical prothonotary,  and  in  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Pius  V. 
he  enjoyed  the  title  of  prelate,  immediately  subject  to 
the  holy  seat. 

I  was  received  by  the  prefect,  vice-prefect  and  al- 
moner. They  delivered  to  me  a  short  sermon,  and 
introduced  me  to  the  oldest  of  the  scholars.  I  was 
then  installed.  My  father  embraced  and  quitted  me, 
and  next  day  he  took  the  road  for  Milan  on  his  way 
home. 

Perhaps,  my  dear  reader,  I  abuse  your  complaisance 
too  much,  in  taking  up  your  time  with  trifles,  which 
can  but  little  interest  or  amuse  you ;  but  I  have  a 
strong  desire  to  mention  this  college  to  you,  where  I 
ought  to  have  made  my  fortune,  and  where  I  met 
with  a  sad  reverse.  I  wish  to  avow  my  errors,  and 
to  prove  to  you  at  the  same  time  that  at  my  age,  and 
in  my  situation,  the  utmost  virtue  was  requisite  to 
avoid  them.     Listen  to  me  with  patience. 

We  were  very  well  fed  and  lodged  in  this  college ; 
we  had  liberty  to  go  out  to  the  university,  and  we 
went  where  we  pleased.  The  regulation  allowed  two 
to  go  out  together,  who  were  also  to  return  together. 
We  separated  at  the  first  turning,  after  appointing  a 
rendezvous  for  our  return,  and  when  we  returned 
alone,  the  porter  took  his  money  and  said  nothing. 
His  place  was  worth  that  of  the  porter  of  a  minister 
of  state. 
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Wc  were  as  elegantly  dressed  as  the  abbes  who 
fisiure  away  in' the  world;  English  cloth,  French 
si'lk,  embroidery,  lace,  with  a  sort  of  robe-de-chambre, 
without  sleeves  above  the  coat,  and  a  velvet  stole 
fastened  to  the  left  shoulder  with  the  Ghislieri  arms 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  surmounted  by  the 
j)ontifical  tiara,  and  the  keys  of  Saint  Peter.  This 
robe,  called  sovrana,  which  is  the  device  of  the  col- 
lege, gives  an  air  of  importance  to  the  wearer  very 
w  ell  calculated  to  inspire  a  young  man  with  a  high 
idea  of  himself.  Our  college  was  not,  as  you  may 
perceive,  a  community  of  boys.  We  acted  precisely 
as  we  pleased.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissipa- 
tion within,  and  a  great  deal  of  freedom  without.  I 
learned  there  fencing,  dancing,  music,  and  drawing ; 
and  I  learned  also  all  possible  games  of  commerce 
and  chance.  The  latter  were  prohibited,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  played,  and  that  of  primero  cost  me 
dear. 

On  going  out,  we  looked  at  the  university  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  contrived  to  find  our  way  into  the  most 
agreeable  houses.  Hence  the  collegians  at  Pavia  are 
viewed  by  the  town's-people  in  the  light  of  officers  in 
garrison  towns;  they  are  detested  by  the  men  and 
received  by  the  women. 

INIy  Venetian  jargon  was  agreeable  to  the  ladies, 
and  gave  me  some  advantage  over  my  comrades  ;  my 
age  and  figure  were  not  unpleasing,  and  my  couplets 
and  songs  were  by  no  means  ill  relished.  Was  it  my 
fault  that  I  did  not  employ  my  time  well  ?  Yes :  for 
among  tlic  forty  which  our  number  consisted  of, 
there  were  several  wise  and  considerate  individuals, 
whom  I  ought  to  have  imitated ;  but  I  was  only  six- 
teen, I  was  gay,  weak,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  I  yielded 
to  seduction.  But  enough  for  my  first  year  of  col- 
lege ;  the  holidays  are  approaching ;  they  begin  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  terminate  with  October. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

My  first  holidays — Interesting  reading — My  departure  for 
Modena — Comic  adventure — Route  for  Pavia — Intrigue 
at  Piacenza — Interview  with  the  marquis  Goldoni — Se- 
cond year  at  college — Charming  voyage — Sermon— Re- 
turn to  Pavia  through  Lombardy — Agreeable  incident — 
Danger  of  assassination — Stay  at  Milan  with  the  marquis 
Goldoni, 

Four  months  of  vacation  !  Sixty  leagues  from  home, 
and  the  same  distance  returning !  We  paid  no  board 
in  this  college,  but  such  an  expense  was  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

I  might  have  boarded  myself  in  Pavia,  but  no  stu- 
dent remained  there  who  did  not  belong  to  the  place. 
The  sovrana  is  not  then  worn;  and  not  having  the 
pope's  arms  on  our  shoulders,  it  was  to  be  feared  lest 
the  town's  people  of  Pavia  should  contest  with  us 
certain  rights  of  preference  which  we  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy. 

I  was  certain  besides,  that  my  mother  would  be 
highly  delighted  to  see  me.  I  resolved  therefore  to 
take  my  departure ;  and  being  short  of  money,  I  went 
by  water,  having  for  servant  and  guide  a  brother  of 
the  butler  of  the  college.  The  voyage  was  in  no  way 
remarkable.  I  quitted  Chiozza  in  a  secular  dress, 
and^returned  in  an  ecclesiastical  one.  My  band  was 
not  much  calculated  to  inspire  devotion ;  but  my 
mother,  who  was  piously  inclined,  imagined  she  was 
receiving  an  apostle.  She  embraced  me  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  consideration,  and  requested  me  to 
correct  my  brother,  who  was  causing  her  some  unea- 
siness. 

He  was  a  very  impatient  and  unruly  lad,  who  ab- 
sented himself  from  school  for  the  sake  of  fishing,  and 
who  at  eleven  years  of  age  fought  like  a  devil,  and 
cared  for  nobody.     My  father,  who  knew  him  well, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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tlostincd  him  for  a  soldier;  but  my  mother  wished  to 
make  a  monk  of  him,  and  this  was  a  subject  of  conti- 
nual di.si)uto  betwixt  them. 

I  troubled  myself  ver}'  little  about  my  brother.  I 
souijht  for  amusement,  and  found  none.  Chiozza  ap- 
peared to  me  more  dirty  than  ever.  I  had  formerly  a 
small  library,  and  I  looked  for  my  old  Cicognmi,  of 
which  I  coulil  find  but  a  part,  my  brother  having  used 
tiie  rest  in  making  papers  for  his  hair. 

The  canon  Gennari  was  still  the  friend  of  the 
family.  INIy  father  had  cured  him  of  all  the  diseases 
^^  hich  afflicted  him,  real  and  imaginary ;  and  he  was 
more  frequently  with  us  than  at  home.  I  requested 
hun  to  i)rocure  me  some  books,  but  of  the  dramatic 
kind,  if  possible.  The  good  canon  was  not  himself 
overstocked  with  literature,  but  he  promised  how- 
ever to  do  what  he  could  forme;  and  he  kept  his 
word. 

He  brought  me,  a  few  days  afterwards,  an  old 
comedy,  bound  in  parchment,  and,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  looking  into  it,  he  gave  it  to  me,  on  my 
promise  to  return  it  instantly,  for  he  had  taken  it, 
without  saying  anything,  from  the  closet  of  one  of  his 
brethren. 

It  was  the  Mandragora  of  Machiavel.  I  was  not 
acquainted  with  it,  but  had  heard  of  it,  and  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  not  the  most  chaste  production 
in  the  world. 

I  devoured  it  on  the  first  reading,  and  I  perused  it 
at  least  ten  times  afterwards.  My  mother  paid  no 
attention  to  the  book  I  was  reading,  for  I  had  received 
it  from  an  ecclesiastic ;  but  my  "father  surprised  me 
one  day  in  my  room  while  I  was  making  notes  and 
remarks  on  the  Mandragora.  He  knew  the  piece, 
ami  was  aware  how  dangerous  it  was  for  a  young  man 
of  seventeen.  He  insisted  on  knowing  from  whom  I 
got  it ;  and  I  told  him.  He  lectured  me  severely, 
and  <|uarrelled  with  the  poor  canon,  who  had  merely 
sumed  through  inadvertency. 
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I  had  very  good  and  very  solid  reasons  to  urge 
as  an  excuse  to  my  father,  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  me. 

It  was  neither  the  free  style  nor  the  scandalous 
intrigue  of  the  piece  which  fascinated  me ;  its  lubri- 
city even  disgusted  me ;  and  I  could  perceive  that  the 
abuse  of  confession  was  a  heinous  cruue  both  in  the 
eye  of  God  and  man ;  but  it  was  the  first  comedy  of 
character  which  had  ever  fallen  into  my  hands  ;  and 
I  was  quite  enchanted  with  it. 

How  desirable  it  would  have  been,  had  the  Italian 
authors  continued,  after  this  comedy,  to  give  decent 
and  respectful  pieces,  and  to  draw  their  characters 
from  nature  instead  of  the  romantic  intrigues  in  wliich 
they  indulged. 

But  the  honour  of  ennobling  comedy,  and  making 
it  subservient  to  purposes  of  utility,  by  exposing  vice 
and  absurdity  to  derision  and  correction,  was  reserved 
for  Moliere. 

I  was  yet  unacquainted  with  this  great  man,  for  I 
knew  nothing  of  French.  I  proposed  however  to 
learn  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  accustomed  myself  to 
consider  men  closely,  and  to  remark  every  appearance 
of  originality  of  character. 

The  holidays  were  now  drawing  to  an  end,  and  my 
departure  became  necessary.  An  abbe  of  our  ac- 
quaintance was  going  to  Modena,  and  my  father 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  was  the  more 
disposed  to  make  me  take  that  road,  as  I  was  to  be 
supplied  with  money  in  Modena. 

My  companion  and  myself  embarked  with  the 
courier  of  Modena.  We  arrived  in  two  days,  and 
went  to  lodge  with  one  of  my  father's  tenants,  who 
let  furnished  lodgings. 

In  this  house  there  was  a  sei-vant-maid,  neither  old 
nor  young,  ugly  nor  pretty ;  she  looked  on  me  with 
an  eye  of  friendship,  and  took  care  of  me  with  marked 
and  singular  attention.  I  toyed  v/ith  her  occasion- 
ally, she  shewed  no  sort  of  reluctance  to  it,  and  from 
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time  to  time  she  dropped  a  tear  or  two.  On  the  day 
of  uiv  dei)arture,  I  rose  at  an  early  hour  to  pack  up 
my  (liferent  articles,  when  Tonetta  (that  was  the 
name  of  the  i,arl)  entered  my  room,  and  without  any 
l)rcliminaries'  hegan  to  embrace  me.  I  was  not  liber- 
tine enough  to  take  advantage  of  her  situation,  and 
endeavoured  to  avoid  her,  but  she  insisted  on  going 
off  with  me.—"  With  me  !"— "  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
or  I  shall  throw  myself  out  at  the  window." — "But  I 
am  going  in  a  post-chaise."—"  Very  well,  there  will 
only  be"  our  two  selves."— "  My  servant  ?"—"  He 
will  mount  behind."  The  master  and  mistress  were 
seeking  Tonetta  everywhere.  They  entered,  and 
found 'her  in  tears. —  "  What  is  the  matter?"  — 
"  Nothing." 

I  made  what  dispatch  I  could,  and  was  ready  for  my 
departure.  I  had  destined  a  sequin  for  Tonetta; 
she  wept;  I  knew  not  what  to  do;  I  stretched  out 
my  hand,  and  oifered  her  the  piece.  She  took  it,  and 
kihsed  it ;  and,  all  in  tears  as  she  was,  put  it  in  her 
pocket. 

I  had  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  posting  to  Pa- 
via ;  but  not  finding  my  cousin  Zavarisi  at  Modena, 
who  had  orders  to  supply  me  with  some  money,  I 
should  have  been  quite  destitute  on  reaching  college, 
where  those  who  have  exhibitions  require  a  purse  for 
their  i)ocket  expenses. 

I  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  Piacenza. 
I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  my  father  for 
counsellor  Barilli,  whom  I  accordingly  visited,  and 
who  received  me  very  politely.  He  offered  to  lodge 
me  in  his  house ;  an  offer  which  I  very  properly  ac- 
cej)ted.  He  was  indisposed  and  desirous  of  repose, 
and  I  was  eijually  so — so  that  we  made  a  hasty  supper 
and  went  early  to  bed. 

Keficcting  seriously  on  my  situation,  I  was  tempted 
to  borrow  a  hundred  crowns  from  my  dear  relation, 
who  ap[)eared  so  good  and  kind  to  me ;  but  he  no 
longer  owed  anything  to  my  father,  having  paid  him 
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even  before  the  two  last  instalments  became  due ;  and 
I  was  afraid  lest  my  age,  and  my  quality  of  scholar, 
should  appear  by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence  in  me. 

In  this  state  of  irresolution  and  apprehension, 
I  went  to  bed;  but  thank  heaven!  neither  embar- 
rassments, nor  chagrins,  nor  reflections,  have  ever 
destroyed  my  appetite  or  disturbed  my  repose;  and  I 
slept  soundly. 

Next  morning  the  counsellor  sent  to  enquire  whe- 
ther I  would  breakfast  with  him  ?  I  was  completely 
dressed,  and  on  descending,  I  found  everything  ready. 
My  landlord  had  a  dish  of  .soup,  and  there  was  a 
cup  of  chocolate  for  me ;  and  breakfasting  and  talk- 
ing together,  the  conversation  became  at  last  inter- 
esting. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  he  "  I  am  old,  I  have  had 
a  dangerous  attack,  and  I  expect  every  day  the 
orders  of  providence  to  take  my  leave  of  this  world." 
I  was  proceeding  to  say  those  kind  things  which  are 
usually  uttered  in  such  cases ;  but  he  interrupted  me. 
— "  No  flattery,  my  friend,  we  are  born  to  die,  and  my 
career  is  far  advanced. — I  have  satisfied  your  father," 
he  continued,  "  for  the  remainder  of  the  dower  which 
was  due  from  my  family  to  his ;  but  on  searching 
among  my  papers  and  the  accounts  of  my  domestic 
concerns,  I  have  found  an  account  opened  between 
M.  Goldoni  your  grandfather,  and  myself." — O  hea- 
vens, said  I  to  myself,  do  we  then  owe  him  any- 
thing ? — "  I  have  made  every  examination,"  added 
the  counsellor;  "  I  have  compared  letters  and  books, 
and  I  am  certain  that  I  still  owe  a  sum  to  his  heirs." 
— I  began  now  to  breathe,  and  I  wished  to  speak, 
but  he  still  interrupted  me  and  continued  his  dis- 
course. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  die,"  said  he,  "without  dis- 
charging it.  I  have  heirs  who  only  wait  for  my  death 
to  dissipate  the  property  which  I  have  saved  for 
them,  and  your  father  would  have  some  difficulty  in 

e2 
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procuring  payment.  Ah !  if  he  were  here,"  conti- 
nued he,  "  with  what  pleasure  would  I  give  him  the 
money!" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  with  an  air  of  importance,  1  am  his 
son ;  *  Pater  et  filius  censentur  una  et  eadem  per- 
sona;' so  says  Justinian,  as  you  know  better  than  I 
^lo,"_«  Aha!"  said  he,  "  you  are  studying  law 
then?"—"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I;  "and  I  shall  be  a  licen- 
tiate in  a  short  time;  I  shall  go  to  Milan,  where  I 
mean  to  follow  the  profession  of  advocate."  He 
looked  at  me,  and  smiled;  and  then  asked  me  my 
age.  I  was  a  little  embarrassed,  for  my  certificate  of 
baptism  and  my  reception  in  the  college  did  not  tally. 
I  answered  however  with  assurance  and  wdthout  vio- 
lation of  truth ;  "  I  have  in  my  pocket,  sir,  the  letters- 
patent  of  my  college ;  would  you  wish  to  look  at 
them  >  You  will  see  that  I  was  past  eighteen  wdien  I 
was  received,  and  this  is  my  second  year;  eighteen  and 
two  arc  twenty ;  and  I  am  clooe  on  my  twenty-first 
year : — '  Annus  inceptus  habetur  pro  complete  ;'  and, 
according  to  the  Venetian  code,  majority  is  attained 
at  twenty-one."  (I  tried  to  perplex  matters,  but  I 
was  only  nineteen.) 

M.  Barilli,  however,  was  not  to  be  duped. — He 
dearly  saw  that  I  was  still  in  my  minority,  and  that 
he  should  be  risking  his  money.  He  had  however  a 
recommendation  from  my  father  in  my  favour,  and 
why  was  he  to  huj:)pose  me  capable  of  decei\dng  him  ? 
lint  lie  changed  the  discourse,  he  next  asked  me  why 
I  hail  not  followed  the  profession  of  iny  father,  and 
no  longer  talked  of  money. 

I  answered,  that  I  had  no  taste  for  medicine ;  and 
iiimiediately  recurring  to  what  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind :  "  Might  I  ask  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  sum  you  owe  my  flither  ?"_«  Tv/o 
thousand  lire  of  this  country  (about  thirty  pounds); 
the  moiit-y  is  in  that  drawer?'— Still  however  he  did 
not  touch  it.—"  Sir,"  added  I,  with  a  degree  of  cu- 
riosity somewhat  keen,  "  is  it  in  gold  or  silver  >" — 
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"  It  is  in  gold,"  said  he,  "  in  sequins  of  Florence, 
which,  after  those  of  Venice,  are  in  the  greatest  re- 
quest. They  are  very  convenient  for  carrying.  Would 
you,"  said  he,  with  a  v,  aggish  air,  "  take  the  charge 
of  them  ?" — "  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sir,"  re- 
plied },  "  I  shall  give  you  a  receipt,  I  shall  inform  my 
father,  ;'and  account  to  him  for  it." — "  Will  you  dissi- 
pate it  ?"  said  he,  "  Will  you  dissipate  this  money  ?" 
— "  Alas !  sir,"  replied  I,  with  vivacity,  "  you  do  not 
know  me;  I  assure  you,  I  am  incapable  of  a  bad 
action ;  the  almoner  of  the  college  is  the  treasurer 
whom  my  father  has  appointed  for  my  little  revenue ; 
and  upon  my  honour,  sir,  on  reaching  Pavia,  I  shall 
place  the  sequins  in  the  hands  of  this  worthy  abb^." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  rely  on  your  ho- 
nesty ;  write  me  a  discharge  agreeably  to  this  draught 
which  I  have  prepared." — I  took  the  pen;  M.  Barilli 
opened  his  drawer,  and  spread  out  the  sequins  on  the 
desk.  I  looked  at  them  with  an  eye  of  affection. — 
"  Stop,"  said  he,  "  I  forgot  you  are  travelling,  and 
there  are  robbers." — I  remarked  that  I  travelled  post, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend.  He  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  however,  and  continued  to  insist 
on  the  danger.  I  brought  in  my  guide,  the  brother  of 
the  butler;  and  then  M.  Barilli  appeared  satisfied. 
He  delivered  a  lecture  to  both  of  us.  I  still  trembled. 
At  last  he  gave  me  the  money,  and  I  was  consoled  for 
everything. 

The  counsellor  and  myself  dined  together,  and  after 
dinner,  the  horses  arrived.  I  took  my  leave,  and  set 
out  for  Pavia. 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  town,  when  I  went  to 
deposit  the  sequins  in  the  hands  of  my  treasurer.  I 
asked  six  for  myself,  which  he  gave  me,  and  I  conti- 
nued to  manage  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so  well,  that 
I  had  enough  for  the  whole  season  at  college,  and  my 
expenses  home. 

This  year  I  was  somewhat  less  dissipated  than  the 
former.     I  attended  to  my  lessons  at  the  university, 
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and  seldom  accepted  the  parties  of  pleasure  to  which 
I  was  invited. 

In  October  and  in  November  four  of  my  compa- 
nions were  licentiated.  In  Italy,  no  ceremony  can 
tiilic  place  w  ithont  the  decoration  of  a  sonnet. 

I  was  supposed  to  possess  a  faculty  of  versification, 
and  had  become  the  panegyrist  of  the  deserving  and 
undeserving. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  marquis  Gol- 
doni  came  to  Pavia,  at  the  head  of  a  commission  from 
the  senate  of  Milan,  to  investigate  a  canal  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pavia,  which  had  become  the  subject  of 
several  law  suits,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  of  taking 
me  with  him.  Six  days  afterwards  I  returned  to  the 
college,  quite  proud  of  the  distinction  I  had  received. 
This  piece  of  ostentation  was  highly  injurious  to  me ; 
it  excitcti  the  envy  of  my  companions,  who  from  that 
moment,  perhaps,  meditated  the  revenge  which  they 
took  the  following  year. 

Two  of  them  laid  a  snare  for  me  which ,  nearly 
ruined  me.  They  took  me  to  a  place  of  bad  fame 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted.  I  wished  to  make 
my  exit,  but  the  doors  were  shut,  and  I  leaped  out  at 
the  window.  This  made  a  noise,  and  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  prefect  of  the  college.  In  justification  of 
myself  I  was  obliged  to  accuse  the  guilty,  for  in  such 
a  situation,  charity  begins  at  home.  One  was  ex- 
|)cllcd,  and  another  put  under  arrest ;  but  this  made 
me  a  number  of  enemies. 

When  the  holidays  came,  I  was  desirous  of  pas- 
sing them  at  Milan,  and  informing  my  protector  of 
the  disagreeable  aftair  which  had  taken  place;  but 
two  countrymen  of  my  own  whom  I  met  by  chance 
in  a  tennis-court,  induced  me  to  alter  my  determi- 
nation. 

These  were  the  secretary  and  maitre  d'hotel  of  the 
rrsidrnt  of  the  republic  of  Venice  at  Milan.  This 
minister  (M.  Salyioni)  having  quitted  this  life,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  his  suite  and  equipages  to  return 
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to  Venice ;  and  the  two  persons  in  question  were  at 
Pavia  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  a  covered  barge,  in 
which  they  offered  to  give  me  a  place.  They  as- 
sured me  that  the  society  would  be  delightful,  that  I 
should  want  neither  for  good  cheer,  play,  nor  excel- 
lent music,  and  all  gratis.  Could  I  refuse  such  an 
opportunity  ? 

I  accepted  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ;  but 
as  they  did  not  set  out  immediately,  I  was  obliged  to 
wait,  and  the  college  was  on  the  point  of  closing.  The 
prefect,  with  great  kindness,  and  with  a  view  perhaps 
of  pleasing  my  protector,  offered  to  keep  me  in  his 
house,  and  this  was  a  new  crime  in  the  eyes  of  my 
companions.  They  were  irritated  afresh  at  this  par- 
tiality of  my  superior  for  me.  The  knaves  !  I  suffered 
dearly  for  it. 

When  the  company  was  ready  to  set  off,  I  was  sent 
for ;  I  repaired  to  the  banks  of  the  Tesino,  and  en- 
tered the  covered  barge  where  all  were  assembled. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  or  more  elegant 
than  this  small  vessel,  called  burchiello,  and  which 
had  been  sent  for  expressly  from  Venice.  There  was 
a  roomy  apartment  and  an  anti-chamber  covered  over 
with  wood,  surmounted  with  a  balustrade,  lighted  up 
on  both  sides,  and  adorned  with  glasses,  paintings, 
and  engravings,  and  fitted  up  with  cupboards,  benches, 
and  chairs,  in  the  first  style  of  conveniency.  It  was 
a  very  different  affair  from  the  bark  of  the  comedians 
of  Rimini. 

We  were  in  all  ten  masters  and  a  number  of  do- 
mestics. There  were  beds  under  the  prow  and  under 
the  poop;  but  we  travelled  only  by  day;  and  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  sleep  in  good  inns,  or  when 
we  could  find  none,  that  we  were  to  demand  hospi- 
tality from  the  rich  benedictines  who  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  immense  property  along  the  two  banks  of 
the  Po. 

All  these  gentlemen  played  on  some  instrument. 
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Wc  had  three  violins,  a  violoncello,  two  oboes,  a 
French  horn,  and  a  guitar.  I  was  the  only  person 
who  was  good-for-nothing.  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  and 
by  way  of  remedying  my  want  of  ability,  I  employed 
myself  two  hours  every  day  in  putting  in  verse,  either 
good  or  bad,  the  anecdotes  and  agreeable  adventures 
of  the  preceding  day.  This  piece  of  complaisance 
was  productive  of  great  pleasure  to  my  travelling 
companions,  and  served  to  amuse  us  after  our  coffee. 

Music  was  their  favourite  occupation.  At  the 
close  of  day,  they  ranged  themselves  on  a  sort  of 
deck  which  formed  the  roof  of  our  floating  habitation, 
and  making  the  air  resound  with  their  harmony,  they 
attracted  from  all  quarters  the  nymphs  and  shepherds 
of  this  river,  which  was  the  grave  of  Phaeton. 

Perhaps,  my  dear  reader,  you  will  be  inclined  to 
observe  that  I  am  a  little  pompous  here.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  this  is  the  way  I  painted  our  serenade  in  my 
verses.  The  fact  is,  that  the  banks  of  the  Po  (called 
by  the  Italian  poets  the  king  of  floods)  was  lined  Math 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  environs,  who  came  in 
crowds  to  hear  us.  The  display  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs in  the  air  was  a  sufficient  indication  of  their 
pleasure  and  their  applause. 

We  arrived  at  Cremona  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  inhabitants  had  got  notice  that  we  were  to 
pass  through  that  place;  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  filled  with  people  awaiting  our  arrival. 

We  landed:  we  were  received  with  transports  of 
joy.  We  were  ushered  into  a  superb  house  which 
was  partly  in  the  town  and  partly  in  the  country.  We 
gave  a  concert,  and  the  musicians  of  the  town  added 
to  the  pleasure.  We  had  a  splendid  supper,  danced 
the  whole  night,  and,  with  the  sun,  returned  to  our 
barge,  where  we  found  our  mattresses  delicious. 

I'he  same  scene  nearly  was  repeated  at  Piacenza, 
Stellada,  and.  at  the  Bottrigues,  in  the  house  of  the 
mar(juis  Tassoni ;  and   in  this  manner,  amidst  every 
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species  of  delight  and  amusement,  we  arrived  at  Chi- 
ozza,  where  I  was  to  separate  from  the  most  amiable 
and  interesting  society  in  the  world. 

My  companions  were  friendly  enough  to  accompany 
me.  I  introduced  them  to  my  father,  who  thanked 
them  most  sincerely,  and  even  urged  them  to  sup  with 
him,  but  they  wished  to  reach  Venice  that  evening. 
They  asked  me  for  the  verses  which  I  had  composed 
on  our  voyage.  I  requested  time  to  make  a  fair  copy 
of  them.  I  promised  to  send  them,  and  I  kept  my 
word. 

My  mother  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 
donna  Maria-Elizabetta  Bonaldi,  a  nun  of  the  convent 
of  St  Francis,  sister  of  M.  Bonaldi,  advocate  and 
notary,  of  Venice.  They  had  received  in  this  con- 
vent, from  Rome,  a  relic  of  theu*  seraphic  founder, 
which  was  to  be  exposed  with  pomp  and  edification. 
For  this  purpose  a  sermon  was  requisite,  and  donna 
Bonaldi,  on  the  faith  of  my  clerical  habiliments,  be- 
lieved me  moralist,  theologian,  and  orator.  She  was 
the  protector  of  a  young  abbe,  graceful  in  manner,  and 
possessed  of  a  good  memorj-;  and  she  intreated  of  me 
to  compose  a  sermon  and  confide  it  to  her  protegg, 
being  sure  that  he  would  deliver  it  admirably. 

I  at  first  sought  to  be  excused,  but  afterwards  re- 
flecting that  the  panegyric  of  Pius  V  was  delivered 
every  year  in  my  college,  and  was  composed  by  one  of 
the  students,  I  accepted  this  opportunity  of  exercising 
myself  in  an  art  wliich  did  not  appear  to  me  very 
difficult. 

I  composed  my  sermon  in  fifteen  days.  The  little 
abbe  committed  it  to  memory,  and  delivered  it  as  well 
as  an  old  practised  preacher  could  have  done.  The 
sermon  produced  the  greatest  effect:  the  audience 
wept,  applauded,  and  kept  sideling  upon  their  chairs. 
The  orator  grew  warm,  and  worked  away  with  his 
hands  and  feet.  On  this  the  applause  increased,  and 
the  poor  devil  was  quite  exhausted.  He  called  for  si- 
lence from  the  pulpit ;  and  silence  immediately  ensued. 
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It  was  known  that  I  composed  it,  and  the  compli- 
ments and  happy  presages  were  numberless.  I  had 
highly  flattered  the  mms',  and  turned  the  discourse  on 
them  in  a  delicate  manner,  ascribing  to  them  the 
possession  of  every  virtue  unblemished  by  bigotry. 
(I  knew  them,  and  was  well  aware  that  they  were  not 
bigots :)  and  this  was  the  means  of  procuring  me  a 
magnificent  present  in  embroidery,  lace,  and  sweet- 
meats. 

The  labour  of  my  sermon,  and  the  discussions  which 
followed,  occupied  me  so  long,  that  my  holidays  had 
nearly  expired.  My  father  wrote  to  Venice  for  a  car- 
riage to  convey  me  to  Milan.  An  opportunity  imme- 
diately occurred.  INIy  father  and  myself  went  to 
Padua,  where  there  was  a  return  chaise  for  Milan. 
The  driver  was  known  and  could  be  relied  on ;  and  I 
set  out  alone  in  his  chaise. 

When  we  got  out  of  the  town,  my  conductor  fell  in 
with  one  of  his  comrades  w^ho  was  going  the  same 
road,  and  who  aLo  had  but  one  person  in  his  chaise. 
This  was  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  young  and  pretty. 
I  was  desirous  of  seeing  her  more  nearly,  and  at  the 
first  dinner  my  curiosity  was  gratified. 

Slie  was  a  Venetian,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  and  very  polite  and  amiable.  We 
soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and 
arranged  matters  with  our  drivers,  that  to  avoid  being 
jolted  in  the  bad  roads,  we  should  occupy  the  same 
ciiai.sc,  and  two  of  the  horses  should  be  relieved 
alternately. 

Our  conversation  was  very  cheerful,  but  strictly 
decorous.  I  easily  saw  that  my  companion  was  not  a 
vestal ;  but  she  possessed  the  manners  of  genteel  life, 
and  we  passed  the  night  in  our  separate  rooms  with 
the  greatest  regularity. 

On  arriving  at  Desenzano,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  Garda,  between  Brescia  and  Verona,  we  alighted  at 
an  inn  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake. 

There  were  many  passengers  that  day,  and  but  one 
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room  with  two  beds  for  the  lady  and  myself.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Some  arrangement  was  necessary. 
The  room  was  very  large ;  the  beds  did  not  touch 
one  another.  We  supped,  and  took  leave  of  one 
another  for  the  night,  and  went  each  of  us  to  our 
separate  bed. 

I  soon  fell  asleep  as  usual ;  but  I  was  disturbed  by 
a  violent  noise,  ancl  I  awoke  under  considerable  alarm. 
There  was  no  light,  except  that  of  the  moon  through 
the  grating  of  the  windows,  v/hich  had  neither  shutters 
nor  curtains ;  by  the  help  of  which  I  saw  a  woman  in 
her  chemise,  and  a  man  at  her  feet.  I  asked  what 
was  the  matter  ?  When  my  beautiful  heroine,  with  a 
pistol  in  her  hand,  said  to  me  in  a  haughty  and  ironical 
tone,  "  Open  the  door,  M.  Abbe  !  Call  out  robbers  ! 
and  then  go  to  bed  again."  I  did  not  faU  to  do  so — 
I  opened  the  door,  called  out,  and  people  came.  The 
robber  was  taken — I  put  questions  to  my  companion, 
who  did  not  deign  to  give  an  account  of  her  bravery. 
This,  however,  I  bore  with  patience,  and  went  to  bed 
again  and  slept  till  the  morning. 

We  set  out  in  the  morning.  I  thanked  my  com- 
panion, who  still  rallied  me.  We  continued  our 
route  through  Brescia,  and  arrived  at  Milan.  There 
we  parted  very  politely;  I  quite  content  with  her 
modesty,  and  she,  perhaps,  displeased  with  my  con- 
tinence. 

I  alighted  at  the  marquis  Goldoni's,  and  remained 
there  six  days,  till  the  end  of  the  holidays.  The  con- 
versation of  my  protector  was  altogether  calculated  to 
inspire  me  with  hope  and  ardour.  I  believed  myself 
on  the  very  pinnacle  of  good  fortune,  while  I  stood 
on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Third  year  at  college— My  first  and  last  satire— My  expul- 
sion from  college— Sad  voyage— Failure  in  my  designs— 
Singular  renconter— My  arrival   at  Chiozza — Journey  to 
Udine — Account  of  that  town  and  the  province  of  Friuli. 
I  LEARNED  at  Milan  the  death  of  the  superior  of  my 
collece,  and  I  was   acquainted  with  the  abbe   Scara- 
bellif  his  successor.     On  my  arrival  at  Pa\-ia,  I  imme- 
diately paid  my  respects  to' the  new  prefect,  who  was 
very  intimate  with  senator  Goldoni,  and  w^ho  assured 
me  of  his  good  wishes. 

I  also  \-isited  the  new  dean  of  the  students,  who, 
after  the  usual  ceremonies,  asked  me  if  I  wished  to 
maintain  my  ci^^l-law  thesis  this  year.  He  added  that 
it  was  my  turn,  but,  that  if  I 'was  not  particularly 
desirous,  'he  should  like  to  pass  another  in  my  place. 
I  told  him  very  frankly,  that  as  my  turn  was  come,  I 
had  good  reasons  for  availing  myself  of  it,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  finish  my  course,  and  settle  at  IVIilan. 
The  same  day  I  requested  the  prefect  to  have  the 
goodness  to  cause  lots  to  be  drawn,  to  ascertain  the 
jjoints  I  had  to  defend.  The  day  was  fixed ;  the  arti- 
cles were  destined  for  me ;  and  I  was  to  maintain  my 
thesis  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Everything  went  on  charmingly,  and  I  was  con- 
sidered a  spirited  young  man,  desirous  of  acquiring 
honour.  In  the  meantmie  some  amusement  was 
necessary.  Two  days  afterwards  I  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  visits ;  and  I  began  with  the  house 
which  I  was  fondest  of,  I  rang  the  bell  (in  Italy 
there  are  no  porters)  and,  on  the  door  being  opened, 
I  was  told  that  the  lady  of  the  house  was  sick,  and 
that  her  daughter  received  no  visits.  I  was  sorry  for 
this,  and  a  number  of  compliments  passed  on  both 
sides. 

I  went  to  another  door,  and,  on  seeing  the  serv^ant. 
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asked  if  I  could  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  ladies  ? 
"  They  are  all  in  the  country,  sir;"  (and  yet  I  had 
seen  two  female  heads  at  the  window).  As  I  could 
make  nothing  of  all  this,  I  went  to  a  third  place ;  and 
still  nobody  was  at  home. 

I  own  that  I  was  very  much  piqued,  that  I  believed 
myself  insulted,  and  I  could  not  conjecture  the  cause. 
I  resolved,  however,  not  to  expose  myself  to  any  more 
of  those  unpleasant  occurrences,  and  with  a  troubled 
mind  and  enraged  heart  I  returned  home. 

In  the  evening  I  related,  at  the  fire-side  where  the 
students  generally  assembled,  with  an  air  of  greater 
indifference  than  I  really  felt,  the  adventure  which  I 
had  experienced.  Some  pitied  me  and  others  laughed 
at  me.  On  the  arrival  of  the  supper-hour,  we  entered 
the  refectory,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  our  respec- 
tive rooms. 

Wliile  I  was  musing  on  the  unpleasant  circum- 
stances which  I  had  experienced,  I  heard  a  knocking 
at  my  door,  and  four  of  my  comrades  immediately 
entered ;  who  told  me  they  had  something  serious  to 
communicate  to  me.  As  I  had  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  chairs  for  them,  we  made  a  settee  of  the  bed, 
I  willingly  prepared  to  listen  to  them  ;  but  all  four 
wished  to  speak  at  once ;  each  had  his  story  to  tell, 
and  each  his  opinion  to  give.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  what  I  could  gather  from  their  account. 

The  town's  people  of  Pavia  were  sworn  enemies  to 
the  students,  and,  during  the  last  holidays,  they  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  us.  It  was  agreed 
on  at  their  meetings,  that  any  girl  who  received  the 
visits  of  a  student,  should  never  be  asked  in  marriage 
by  a  town's-man,  and  a  resolution  to  this  purpose  was 
signed  by  forty  of  them.  This  resolution  had  been 
circulated  in  every  house  ,•  the  mothers  and  daughters 
had  taken  the  alarm,  and  the  students  had  all  of  a 
sudden  become  a  dangerous  object  in  their  eyes. 

The  general  opinion  of  my  four  companions  was  in 
-fevour  of  revenge.     I  had  no  great  desire  to  interfere 
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in  the  business;  but  they  treated  me  as  a  coward  and 
a  poltroon,  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  consider  my 
honour  at  stake,  and  to  promise  not  to  quit  the  party. 

I  imagined  1  was  speaking  to  four  friends ;  but  they 
were  traitors  who  ardently  desired  my  ruin.  They 
still  entertained  a  grudge  against  me  for  the  affair  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  they  had  nourished  hatred 
against  me  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  in  their  hearts, 
and  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  occasion  for 
giving  vent  to  it.  I  was  their  dupe,  but  I  had  scarcely 
entered  my  eighteenth  year,  and  I  had  to  do  with  old 
foxes  of  twenty-eight  and  thirty. 

These  worthies  were  in  the  habit  of  carr}'ing  pistols 
in  their  pockets,  to  the  use  of  which  I  was  an  entire 
stranger.  They  very  generously  furnished  me  with 
them ;  I  thought  them  pretty,  I  delighted  in  handling 
them,  and  my  head  was  quite  turned. 

I  had  fire-arms  on  me  and  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them.  Could  I  dare  to  force  open  a  door  ?  Inde- 
pendently of  the  danger  of  such  an  attempt,  it  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  decency  and 
respectability.  I  wished  to  rid  myself  of  this  useless 
incumbrance;  my  good  friends  frequently  came  to 
visit  me  and  renew  the  powder  in  the  pan;  they  re- 
coimted  unheard-of  feats  of  courage,  the  obstacles 
which  they  had  surmounted,  the  rivals  whom  they 
had  vanquished ;  I,  in  my  turn,  had  also  sprung  over 
barriers,  reduced  mothers  and  daughters  to  subjection, 
and  made  head  against  the  bravos  of  the  town;  we 
were  all  equally  veridical,  and  all  of  us  perhaps  equally 
brave. 

When  the  traitors  saw  that  notwithstanding  my 
I)i.>tols,  I  did  nothing  to  draw  attention  towards  me, 
tlicy  w  cnt  to  work  in  a  different  wa}'.  An  accusation 
was  lodged  ^v^th  the  superiors  against  me  of  having 
fire-anns  in  my  pockets,  and  I  was  visited  one  day  on 
entering  the  college,  by  the  servants,  who  found  my 
pistols  on  me. 

The  prefect  of  the  college  was  not  at  Pavia,  and 
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the  vice-prefect  ordered  me  to  be  confined  to  my 
room  under  arrest.  I  was  desirous  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  time  to  get  on  with  my  thesis,  but  my 
pretended  friends  still  came  to  tempt  me,  and  to  em- 
ploy more  dangerous  means  of  seduction,  as  they  had 
a  tendency  to  tickle  my  self-love. 

"  You  are  a  poet,"  said  they ;  "  and  you  have  con- 
sequently much  more  sure  and  efficacious  instruments 
for  your  revenge  than  pistols  and  other  firm-arms ;  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  judiciously  applied,  is  a  bomb  which 
crushes  the  principal  object,  and  of  which  the  splinters 
carry  havoc  right  and  left  among  the  adherents." 
"Courage!  courage!"  they  all  exclaimed  at  once; 
"  we  shall  furnish  you  with  singular  anecdotes,  and 
you  will  be  revenged,  and  we  also." 

I  was  quite  aware  of  the  danger  and  inconveniences 
to  which  they  wished  to  expose  me,  and  I  represented 
to  them  the  troublesome  consequences  which  might 
be  the  result.  "  By  no  means,"  said  they;  "  nobody 
will  know ;  we  are  all  four  good  friends,  and  men  of 
honour;  we  promise  to  observe  the  utmost  discretion, 
and  we  are  willing  to  take  a  solemn  and  sacred  oath 
that  nobody  shall  ever  learn  anything  of  the  busi- 
ness." 

Constitutionally  weak,  and  occasionally  foolish  and 
imprudent,  I  yielded  to  the  temptation ;  and  in  thus 
satisfying  the  desires  of  my  enemies,  I  put  arms  in 
their  hands  against  myself. 

My  first  idea  was  to  compose  a  comedy  in  the 
manner  of  Aristophanes;  but  distrusting  the  suffi- 
ciency of  my  powers,  and  being  limited  besides  in 
point  of  time,  I  composed  an  Atellano,  a  species  of 
rude  comedy  among  the  Romans,  abounding  in  plea- 
santry and  satire. 

The  title  of  my  Atellano  was  the  Colossus.  That 
I  might  give  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  all  its  propor- 
tions to  the  colossal  statue,  I  took  the  eyes  of  miss 
Such-a-one,  the  mouth  of  another,  the  neck  of  a 
third,  &c. ;  no  part  of  the  body  was  forgotten ;  but 
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the  artists  and  amateurs  were  of  different  opinions, 
and  found  defects  everj'where. 

This  satire  was  calculated  to  wound  the  delicacy  of 
several  decent  and  respectable  families,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  I  contrived  to  give  an  interest  to  it 
by  amusing  and  attractive  sallies,  and  by  traits  of  that 
vis  comica,  which  in  me  had  a  great  deal  of  nature, 
and  very  little  prudence. 

JMy  work  was  charming  in  the  opinion  of  my  four 
enemies ;  they  immediately  sent  for  a  young  man  who 
made  two  copies  of  it  in  one  day,  which  the  knaves 
seized  upon,  and  circulated  in  every  society  and  coffee- 
house of  the  town.  My  name  was  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  oaths  of  secresy  were  reiterated,  and  they 
kept  their  word,  for  my  name  was  not  pronounced ; 
but  having  formerly  composed  a  quatrain,  containing 
my  name,  surname,  and  country,  they^tacked  this  qua- 
train to  the  tail  of  the  Colossus,  as  if  I  had  had  the 
audacity  to  boast  of  it. 

The  Atellano  became  the  novelty  of  the  day,  and 
those  who  were  not  implicated  in  it,  laughed  at  the 
work,  while  they  condemned  the  author.  Twelve 
families  cried  for  vengeance,  and  my  life  was  sought 
after ;  but  fortunately  for  me,  I  was  still  under  arrest. 
Several  of  my  companions  were  insulted ;  the  pope's 
college  was  besieged;  the  prefect  was  written  to,  who 
returned  precipitately,  and  wishing  to  save  me,  wrote 
immediately  to  the  senator  Goldoni.  The  latter  dis- 
patched letters  to  the  senator  Erba  Odescalchi,  go- 
vernor of  Pavia;  the  archbishop  from  whom  I  had 
received  the  tonsure  was  applied  to  in  my  favour,  as 
well  as  the  marquis  Ghislieri,  by  whom  I  was  named ; 
but  all  my  protections,  and  all  manner  of  proceedings 
were  useless ;  my  sacrifice  was  inevitable,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  i)rivilege  of  the  place  in  which  I  was, 
1  should  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  ministers  of 
justice.  My  exclusion  from  college  was  announced 
to  me,  and  I  was  detained  till  the  storm  was  calmed, 
that  I  might  take  my  departure  without  danger. 
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What  an  accumulation  of  horror,  remorse,  and 
regret !  My  hopes  vanished,  my  situation  sacrificed, 
my  time  lost !  Parents,  protectors,  friends,  acquain- 
tances, would  all  be  justified  in  taking  part  against 
me;  I  was  afflicted  and  inconsolable;  I  kept  my 
room,  I  saw  nobody,  and  nobody  came  to  see  me. 
What  a  miserable  state  of  mind — what  a  wretched 
situation ! 

In  my  solitude  I  was  oppressed  with  grief,  and  filled 
with  objects  which  incessantly  tormented  me,  and 
projects  which  rapidly  succeeded  one  another  on  my 
mind. — The  injury  which  I  had  done  to  myself,  and 
the  injustice  which  I  had  been  guilty  of  towards 
others,  were  perpetually  before  my  eyes;  and  the 
sense  of  this  injustice  weighed  more  on  my  mind  than 
my  own  personal  disaster. 

If  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  there  should  still 
remain  at  Pavia  some  remembrance  of  my  person  and 
my  imprudence,  I  entreat  the  forgiveness  of  those 
whom  I  offended,  while  I  assure  them  that  I  have 
been  amply  punished  for  my  fault,  and  that  I  believe 
it  to  be  sufficiently  expiated. 

While  I  was  plunged  in  remorse,  and  occupied  with 
these  reflections,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
my  father,  which  was  a  terrible  augmentation  of  my 
chagrin  and  despair : 

"  I  should  wish  you,  my  dear  son,  to  pass  the  vaca- 
tion this  year  at  Milan.  I  have  engaged  to  go  _  to 
Udine  in  Venetian  Friuli,  to  undertake  a  cure,  which 
may  occupy  me  some  length  of  time,  and  I  am  un- 
certain but  I  may  also  be  obliged  to  go  into  Austrian 
Friuli,  on  account  of  another  person  suffering  under 
the  same  disease.  I  shall  write  a  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  marquis  for  his  generous  offers  to  us, 
but  you  must  also  on  your  part  endeavour  to  merit 
his  goodness.  You  inform  me  that  you  have  shortly 
to  defend  a  thesis ;  endeavour  to  acquit  yourself  with 
honour.     By  tliis  means  you  will  please  your  pro- 
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tector,  and  highly  delight  your  father  and  mother, 
who  love  you  dearl}^,"  &c. 

This  letter  completed  my  degradation.  "  How,** 
said  I,  "  shall  I  dare  to  exhibit  myself  before  my 
parents,  covered  ^vith  shame  and  universal  contempt  ?'* 
I  was  in  such  dread  of  this  terrible  moment,  that  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  consequences  of  one  fault, 
I  meditated  another,  which  might  have  totally  ruined 
me. 

"  No ;  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  most  deserved 
and  the  most  cutting  reproaches ;  no,  I  will  not  appear 
before  my  irritated  family;  Chiozza  shall  never  see 
me  more ;  I  will  go  anywhere  rather  than  return  to 
it ;  I  will  run  away,  and  try  my  fortune,  and  either, 
make  reparation  for  my  fault,  or  perish.  I  will  go  to 
Rome,  where  I  shall  perhaps  find  the  friend  of  my 
fethcr  who  was  so  kind  to  him,  and  who  will  not 
abandon  me.  Ah !  if  I  could  but  become  the  pupil 
o.  Gravina,  the  man  the  most  versant  in  belles-lettres, 
and  the  most  skilled  in  the  dramatic  art.  Ah !  if  he 
should  but  conceive  such  an  affection  for  me  as  he 
had  for  Metastasio !  Have  not  I  also  good  disposi- 
tions, talents,  and  genius  !  Yes,  I  must  to  Rome. 
But  how  can  I  get  thither  ?  Have  I  money  enough  ? 
Imustgoa-foot  .  .  .  a-foot!  .  .  .  yes,a-foot.  And  my 
trunk  and  my  effects  ?— Let  the  trunk  and  effects  go 
to  the  devil.  All  that  I  want  is  some  shirts,  some 
stockmgs,  neckcloths,  and  night-caps."  While  occu- 
pied with  these  extravagant  reflections,  I  kept  filling 
a  portmanteau  with  linen,  which  I  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  my  trunk,  destining  it  for  my  iournev  to 
Rome.  "^ 

As  my  departure  was  to  be  instantaneous,  I  wrote 
to  the  almoner  of  the  college  for  money,  who,  in  his 
answer,  informed  me  that  he  had  no  property  of  my 
father  s  m  his  hands,  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  ex- 
pence  of  my  passage  by  water,  and  my  board  to 
Chiozza,  should  be  defrayed  by  him,  and  that  the 
provcditor  of    the  house  would  furnish   me  with  a 
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small  supply,  for  which  ray  father  should  be  ac- 
countable. 

At  the  break  of  the  following  day,  a  coach  came 
for  me;  and  after  my  trunk  was  put  into  it,  the 
proveditor  entered  it  along  with  me.  We  drove  to 
the  Tessino,  where  we  got  into  a  small  boat,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  Tessino  flows  into  the  Po,  we 
went  on  board  a  large  and  ugly  bark,  which  had 
brought  a  lading  of  salt.  My  guide  consigned  me 
over  to  the  care  of  the  master,  to  whom  he  whispered 
something.  He  afterwards  gave  me  a  small  packet 
from  the  almoner  of  the  college,  and  after  saluting  me 
and  wishing  me  a  prosperous  voyage,  he  at  last  took 
his  leave. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  examine  my  treasure. 
1  opened  the  packet.  Heavens !  what  an  agreeable 
surprise  for  me :  I  found  in  it  forty-two  sequins  of 
florence  (nearly  twenty  louis-d'ors).  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  take  me  to  Rome,  supposing  I  travelled  post 
and  took  my  trunk  with  me  .  .  .  But  how  could  the 
almoner,  who  had  no  money  belonging  to  my  father, 
confide  this  sura  to  me  ?  While  I  was  occupied  with 
these  reflections,  and  these  charming  projects,  the 
proveditor  made  his  appearance  again  in  his  boat. 
He  had  committed  a  mistake :  the  money  given  to 
me  belonged  to  the  college,  and  v/as  destined  to  pay 
a  wood-merchant ;  and  he  took  back  the  packet,  and 
gave  me  thirty  paoli  in  lieu  of  it,  amounting  to  the 
value  of  about  twelve  shillings  ! 

I  was  now  rich  with  a  vengeance !  I  did  not  want 
money  for  my  passage  to  Chiozza,  but  how  was  I  to 
manage  my  journey  to  Rome  ?  The  sequins  which  I 
had  been  handling,  added  mightily  to  my  mortifica- 
tion :  but  I  was  obliged  to  console  myself  in  the  best 
way  I  could,  and  to  bring  my  mind  to  bear  with  the 
inconveniences  of  a  pilgrimage. 

My  bed  was  under  the  prow,  and  my  trunk  beside 
me  :  I  dined  and  supped  with  the  master  of  the  bark, 
whose  long  stories  were  quite  insufferable 
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On  the  second  day  we  arrived  at  Piacenza,  where 
the  master,  ha\"ing  some  busmess  to  transact,  was  in- 
duced to  land.  This  appeared  to  me  a  favourable 
moment  for  my  escape.  I  took  my  portmanteau,  and 
told  my  gentleman,  that  I  was  commissioned  to  give 
it  to  counsellor  Barilli,  and  that  I  would  take  this 
favourable  opportunity  to  do  so;  but  the  knave  would 
not  let  me  go.  He  said,  he  had  positive  uistructions 
to  detain  me ;  and  when  I  persisted  in  my  intentioUj 
he  threatened  to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures. 
1  was  obliged  to  jield  to  force,  and  stomach  my 
chagrin :  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  Chiozza, 
or  throw  myself  into  the  Po.  I  retired  to  my  nook  i 
my  misfortunes  had  not  hitherto  drawn  a  tear  from 
me,  but  I  now  wept  bitterly. 

In  the  evening  I  was  sent  for  to  supper,  but  refused 
to  go.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  heard  the  words 
'  Deo  gratias '  pronounced  in  a  pathetic  tone  by  an 
unknown  voice.  It  was  still  tolerably  light ;  and,  on 
looking  through  a  cre\ace  of  the  door,  I  observed  a 
monk,  who  was  addressing  himself  to  me.  I  opened, 
and  let  him  in. 

He  was  a  dominican  of  Palermo,  the  brother  of  a 
famous  Jesuit,  highly  celebrated  as  a  preacher ;  and 
he  had  embarked  that  day  at  Piacenza,  and,  like 
myself  was  bound  for  Chiozza.  He  knew  my  story, 
the  master  having  revealed  everything  to  him ;  and  he 
came  to  offer  me  the  temporal  and  spiritual  consola- 
tion which  his  vocation  entitled  him  to  bestow  upon 
me,  and  which  my  situation  seemed  to  require. 

He  displayed  a  great  deal  of  sensibility  and  fer- 
vency in  his  discourse;  I  saw  him  shed  tears;  at 
least  I  saw  hmi  apply  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  I 
was  touched  with  this,  and  abandoned  myself  to  his 
mercy. 

The  master  sent  to  inform  us  that  they  were  wait- 
ing for  us.  The  reverend  father  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  lose  his  collation,  but  seeing'  me  full  of 
compunction  he  begged  the  master  to  have  the  good- 
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ness  to  wait  a  moment.  Then  turning  towards  me,  he 
embraced  me,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pointed  out 
to  me  the  dangers  of  my  situation,  and  shewed  me  that 
the  infernal  enemy  might  take  possession  of  me  and 
plunge  me  into  an  eternal  abyss.  I  have  already  hinted 
that  I  was  subject  to  fits  of  hypochondriacal  vapours, 
and  I  was  then  in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  My 
exorcist  perceiving  this  proposed  confession  to  me. 
I  threw  myself  at  his  feet.  "  God  be  praised  !  "  said 
he;  "  yes,  my  dear  child,  prepare  yourself  till  my 
return :"  and  he  then  went  and  supped  without  me. 

I  remained  on  my  knees  and  began  a  conscientious 
examination  of  myself.  In  half  an  hour  the  father  re- 
turned with  a  wax-light  in  his  hand  and  seated  him- 
self on  my  trunk.  I  delivered  my  confiteor,  and  went 
through  my  general  confession  wdth  the  requisite 
humility  and  contrition.  It  was  necessary  to  exhibit 
signs  of  repentance ;  and  the  first  point  was  to  make 
reparation  for  the  injury  done  by  me  to  the  families 
against  whom  I  had  du'ected  my  satire.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  done  at  present '?  "  Till  you  are  enabled  to 
retract  your  calumnies,"  said  the  reverend  father, 
"  3'ou  can  only  propitiate  the  wrath  of  God  by  means 
of  alms  ;  for  alms-gi^dng  is  the  first  meritorious  work 
which  effaces  sin." — ""Yes,  father,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  I  shall  bestow  them." — "  By  no  means,"  he  replied  ; 
"  the  sacrifice  must  be  instantly  made." — "  But  I  have 
only  thirty  paoli." — "  Very  well,  child ;  in  foregoing 
the  money  which  we  possess  we  have  as  much  merit 
as  if  we  gave  more."  I  drew  forth  my  thirty  paoli 
and  requested  my  confessor  to  take  the  charge  of  dis- 
tributing them  to  the  poor.  This  he  willingly  acceded 
to,  and  then  he  gave  me  absolution. 

I  wished  to  continue  still  longer,  having  some  things 
to  say  which  I  had  forgotten  ;  but  the  reverend  father 
began  to  doze,  and  his  eyes  closed  every  moment :  he 
told  me  to  keep  myself  quiet,  and  he  took  me  by  the 
hand,  gave  me  his  benediction,  and  hurried  away  to 
his  bed. 
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We  were  still  eight  days  longer  on  our  passage ;  I 
wished  to  confess  myself  every  day,  but  I  had  no 
more  money  for  penitence. 

I  arrived^,  trembling,  at  Chiozza,  with  my  confessor, 
who  undertook  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
me  and  my  relations.  My  father  was  at  Venice  on 
business ;  my  mother  saw  me  coming,  and  received 
me  with  tears  ;  for  the  almoner  of  the  college  had  not 
failed  to  inform  my  family  of  the  particulars  of  my  • 
conduct.  The  reverend  father  had  but  little  difficulty 
in  touching  the  heart  of  a  tender  mother;  she  pos- 
sessed ability  and  firmness,  and,  turning  towards  the 
dominican,  by  whom  she  was  fatigued,  "  My  reve- 
rend father,"  said  she,  "  if  my  son  had  committed  a 
knavish  action,  I  would  never  have  consented  to  see 
him  more  ,•  but  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  im- 
prudence, and  I  pardon  him." 

My  travelling  companion  would  have  wished  that  my 
father  had  been  at  home  to  present  him  to  the  prior  of 
St  Dominic.  There  was  something  under  this  which  I 
could  not  well  comprehend.  My  mother  told  him 
that  she  expected  my  father  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
at  which  the  reverend  father  appeared  satisfied,  and 
without  any  ceremony  he  invited  himself  to  dine 
with  us. 

While  we  were  at  table  my  father  arrived,  and  I 
rose  and  shut  myself  in  the  adjoining  room.  On  my 
father's  entrance  he  perceived  a  large  cowl.  "  This  is 
a  stranger,"  said  my  mother,  "  who  demanded  hospi- 
tality."— "  But  this  other  plate — this  other  chair  ?  " — 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  be  silent  respecting  me; 
my  mother  wept ;  the  monk  harangued ;  he  did  not 
forget  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  My  father 
was  good-natured,  and  very  fond  of  me ;  in  short,  I 
was  sent  for,  and  at  last  restored  to  favour. 

Tn  the  afternoon  my  father  accompanied  the  domi- 
nican to  his  convent.  They  were  unwilling  to  receive 
him,  as  all  monks  who  travel  ought  to  have  a  written 
permission  from  their  superiors,  which  they  call  obe- 
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dience,  and  which  serves  for  a  passport  and  certificate ; 
and  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  present  apphcant 
was  old,  torn,  and  illegible,  and  his  name  unknown. 
My  father,  who  had  credit,  got  him  to  be  received,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  remain  long. 

Let  us  finish  the  history  of  this  worthy  monk.  He 
spoke  to  my  father  and  mother  of  a  relic  which  was 
set  in  a  silver  watch,  and  he  made  them  fall  on  their 
knees  when  he  shewed  them  a  piece  of  cord  twisted 
round  iron  wire.  This  was  a  piece  of  the  lace  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  had  even  served  for  her  di\ine 
Son ;  and  the  proof  was  confirmed,  as  he  said,  by  a 
miracle  which  never  failed ;  for  when  the  lace  was 
thrown  into  the  fire,  the  flames  respected  the  relic ;  it 
was  drawn  out  uninjured ;  and  it  was  then  plunged 
into  oil,  which  immediately  became  miraculous  oil 
and  performed  w  onderful  cures, 

INIy  father  and  mother  could  have  wished  to  see  this 
miracle,  but  it  could  not  be  performed  without  pre- 
parations and  pious  ceremonies,  and  in  presence  of  a 
certain  number  of  devout  persons,  for  greater  edifica- 
tion and  the  glory  of  God.  A  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion took  place  on  this  subject;  and  as  my  father  was 
the  physician  of  the  nuns  of  Saint  Francis,  he  ma- 
naged matters  with  them  so  well  that  they  determined 
to  allow  the  miracle  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  dominican ;  and  the  day  and  place 
were  fixed  for  the  ceremony  taking  place.  The  re- 
verend father  contrived  to  procure  a  good  stock  of  oil 
and  some  money  for  the  masses  which  were  necessary 
for  him  on  his  journey. 

Everything  was  executed ;  but  next  day  the  bishop 
and  magistrate  having  learned  that  a  religious  cere- 
mony had  taken  place  without  permission,  in  which  a 
strange  monk  had  dared  to  put  on  the  stole,  bring 
people  together,  and  boast  of  his  miracles,  proceeded 
separately  to  the  verification  of  the  facts.  The  mira- 
culous lace,  which  resisted  the  flames,  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  iron  wire  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
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ncr  as  to  deceive  the  eyes.      The  nuns  were  repri- 
manded, and  the  monk  disappeared. 

My  father  and  myself  took  our  departure  a  few  days 
afterwards  for  Friuli,  and  we  passed  through  Porto- 
(xruero,  where  my  mother  possessed  some  revenue  as 
a  puhHc  creditor.  This  small  town,  on  the  borders  of 
Friuli,  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Concordia,  a 
city  of  great  antiquity,  but  almost  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  badness  of  the  air. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  passed  the  Tailliamento, 
sometimes  a  "river  and  sometimes  a  torrent,  which  must 
be  forded,  as  there  are  neither  bridges  nor  ferry-boats ; 
and  we  at  length  arrived  at  Udine,  the  capital  of  Ve- 
netian Friuli. 

Travellers  make  no  mention  of  this  province,  which 
is  however  deserving  of  an  honourable  place  in  their 
narratives. 

This  neglect  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  Italy, 
has  always  displeased  me,  and  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
resi:)ecting  it  in  {)assing. 

Friuli,  which  is  also  called  in  Italy  La  Patria  del 
Friuli,  is  a  very  large  province,  extending  from  the 
Marcia  Trevigiana  to  Carinthia.  It  is  divided  between 
the  state  of  Venice  and  Austria;  the  Lisonce  is  the 
boundary  between  them,  and  Gorizia  is  the  capital  of 
the  Austrian  part. 

In  no  province  of  Italy  are  there  so  many  nobles  as  . 
in  this.  Almost  all  the  estates  are  erected  into  fiefs, 
hokling  of  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  in  the 
castle  of  Udine  there  is  a  parhament-hall  for  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states,  a  privilege  which  exists  in  no 
other  province  in  Italy. 

Friuli  has  always  supplied  both  nations  with  great 
men  ;  and  there  are  many  at  the  court  of  Vienna  and 
in  the  senate  of  Venice.  Formerly  there  was  a  pa- 
triarch of  Aquileia  who  resided  at  Udine ;  for  Aquileia 
conld  never  recover  itself  after  being  sacked  by  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  who  rendered  it  uninhabitable ;  but 
this  patriarchate  has  been  gince  suppressed,  and  the 
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single  diocese  which  embraced  the  whole  province  has 
been  divided  into  two  archbishoprics,  the  one  at  Udine 
and  the  other  at  Gorizia. 

Friuli  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  grain  as  well  as  wine,  are  very 
abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  Picolet,  which 
bears  such  a  resemblance  to  Tokay,  is  made  there, 
and  Venice  draws  a  great  part  of  the  wine  necessary 
for  the  public  consumption  from  the  vineyards  of 
Udine. 

The  Furlan  language  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  and 
is  as  difficult  to  be  understood  as  that  of  Genoa  even 
by  Italians.  This  patois  seems  to  bear  great  resem- 
blance to  the  French.  All  the  feminine  words,  which 
in  Italian  end  in  «,  terminate  in  e  in  Friuli,  and  all  the 
plurals  of  the  two  genders  terminate  in  s. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  these  French  ter- 
minations, and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  French  words 
could  penetrate  into  so  distant  a  country. 

Julius  Caesar,  it  is  true,  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Friuli,  and  hence  they  are  called  the  Julian  Alps  ;  but 
the  Romans  neither  terminated  the  feminine  words  in 
the  French  nor  the  Furlan  way. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  Furlan  patois,  they 
call  night,  evening,  and  evening,  night.  One  would 
almost  be  tempted  to  believe  that  Petrarca  was  speak- 
ing of  the  people  of  Friuli  when  he  says  in  one  of  his 
lyric  poems, 

Gente  cui  si  fa  notte  inanzi  sera. 

In  English, 

People  to  whom  night  appears  before  evening. 

But  we  should  be  very  wrong  if  we  were  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  nation  is  not  as  clever  and  indus- 
trious as  the  rest  of  Italy. 

At  Udine,  among  other  things,  there  is  an  academy 
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of  belles-lettres,  called  Degli-Sventati,  the  emblem  of 
which  is  a  windmill  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley  with  this 
epigraph : 

Non  e  quaggiuso  ogni  vapore  speuto. 
Every  vapour  is  not  extinguished  in  these  lower  regions. 

Letters  are  cultivated  there  with  great  success. 
There  are  artists  of  the  first  merit,  and  the  society  is 
very  easy  and  very  amiable. 

Udinc,  which  is  twenty-two  leagues  from  Venice, 
is  governed  by  a  noble  Venetian  with  the  title  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  council  of  the  nobility  of  the  country 
sits  in  the  town-house,  and  fills  the  offices  of  the  ma- 
gistracy. 

The  town  is  very  pretty,  and  the  churches  are  very 
richly  decorated ;  the  pictures  of  John  of  Udine,  a 
scholar  of  Raphael,  are  its  principal  ornament ;  there 
is  a  promenade  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  charming 
suburbs,  and  delicious  environs.  The  immense  pa- 
lace, with  the  superb  gardens  of  Passarean,  belonging 
to  the  counts  of  Manini,  noble  Venetians,  is  a  resi- 
dence worthy  of  a  king. 

I  beg  my  reader's  pardon  if  the  digression  appears 
a  little  too  long;  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  justice  to  a  country  every  way  deserving 
of  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

My  serious  occupations — Theresa — Pleasant  anecdote — My 
journey  to  Gorizia  and  Vipack — Charming  rural  party — 
Excursion  into  Germany. 

My  father  followed  his  profession  at  Udine,  and  I 
resumed  my  studies.  M.  Movelli,  a  celebrated  juris- 
consult, gave  lectures  on  ci\al  and  canon  law,  in  his 
own  house,  for  the  instruction  of  one  of  his  nephews ; 
he  admitted  a  few  persons  belonging  to  the  country 
to  his  lessons,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  of  the 
number.  I  own  that  I  profited  more  during  six 
months,  on  this  occasion,  than  I  had  done  during  the 
three  years  at  Pavia. 

I  had  a  great  desire  to  study :  but  I  was  young,  and 
required  some  agreeable  relaxation;  I  sought  for 
amusements,  and  found  them  of  various  sorts.  I  shall 
here  give  an  account  of  those  from  which  I  derived 
great  pleasure  and  honour  j  and  I  shall  conclude  by 
mentioning  others,  from  which  I  derived  neither 
honour  nor  pleasure. 

We  passed  a  very  dismal  and  a  very  dirty  carnival ; 
a  frightful  accident  took  place,  which  threw  the  whole 
town  into  consternation;  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
and  wealthy  family  was  killed  with  a  musket  shot,  on 
going  out  of  the  theatre ;  the  author  of  the  assassina- 
tion was  not  known ;  he  was  suspected,  but  no  one 
durst  speak  out. 

Lent  arrived;  I  went  on  Ash- Wednesday  to  the 
cathedral,  to  hear  father  Cataneo,  a  reformed  Augus- 
tine, whose  sermons  I  found  admirable.  On  going 
away,  I  retained  the  three  points  of  his  division,  word 
for  word ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  compress  his  argu- 
ment, and  give  an  idea  of  its  development  and  moral 
in  fourteen  verses;  and  in  my  own  opinion  I  made  a 
very  tolerable  sonnet  of  it. 

G  2 
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The  same  day  I  went  and  communicated  it  to  M. 
Tree,  a  gentleman  of  Udine,  well  versed  in  the  belles- 
lettres,  who  had  a  great  taste  for  poetry,  and  my 
sonnet  appeared  very  passable  to  him  also. 

He  was  kind  enough  to  correct  a  few  of  the  expres- 
sions, and  to  encourage  me  to  compose  others.  I 
follo\\^ed  the  preacher  with  great  exactness,  performed 
the  same  task  every  day,  and  at  the  close  I  found  I 
had  put  thirt3-six  excellent  sermons  into  thirty-six 
sonnets  of  one  kind  or  another. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  them  to  the 
press  as  soon  as  I  had  sufficient  materials  for  a  sheet 
in  (jnarto,  and  during  Easter  week  I  published  my 
pamphlet,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  deputies  of  the 
town. 

I  was  overpowered  with  thanks  from  the  orator, 
and  receivetl  many  acknowledgments,  and  a  great  deal 
of  applause  from  the  first  magistrates.  The  novelty  of 
the  thing  gave  pleasure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  execu- 
tion was  still  more  surprising. 

Bravo,  Goldoni;  but  gently,  do  net  lavish  your 
praises  on  him.  There  was  a  certain  young  female, 
four  steps  from  my  door,  who  pleased  me  infinitely, 
and  to  whom  I  would  willingly  have  paid  my  court. 
Must  I  give  you,  my  dear  reader,  the  portrait  of  my 
fair  one  ?  Must  I  give  you  the  complexion  of  the  rose 
and  the  lily,  the  features  of  Venus,  and  the  talents  of 
Minerva  ?  No  :  such  fine  recitals  would  by  no  means 
be  interesting  to  you ;  I  must  chat  with  you  in  my 
closet,  as  I  would  in  society.  The  subject  matter  of 
juy  memoirs  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  deserving  either  of 
more  elegance  or  more  care.  We  hear  people  seme- 
times  say,  "  We  must  be  elevated,  we  must  respect 
the  public  ;"  but  I  believe  we  shew  the  highest  respect 
for  the  public  in  exhibiting  the  truth  naked  and  with- 
out ornament. 

I  knew  only  the  name  of  the  relations  of  the  young 
lady ;  I  saw  her  at  the  window ;  I  followed  her  to  the 
church  or  the  promenade,  with  great  modesty,  but 
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Still  without  failing  to  give  her  now  and  then  some 
mark  of  my  inclination. 

I  know  not  whether  she  perceived  it,  but  her  wait- 
ing-maid was  not  long  in  discovering  my  object.  This 
sorceress  called  on  me  one  day ;  I  was  alone ;  she 
spake  a  great  deal  to  me  of  herself  and  her  mistress, 
and  assured  me  that  I  might  depend  upon  both.  I 
asked  her  if  I  might  venture  to  write.  "  Yes,"  said 
she,  without  giving  me  time  to  finish,  "  write  to  my 
mistress  ;  I  will  take  upon  me  to  deliver  your  letter 
to  her,  and  bring  you  back  her  answer." 

I  wished  to  write  instantly,  and  I  requested  her  to 
wait.  "  No,"  said  she;  "  I  am  going  to  the  holy 
mass,  I  never  fail  to  be  there,  I  go  every  day ;  but  I 
shall  return,  on  leaving  the  church."  She  left  me,  and 
I  began  my  letter,  in  which,  after  the  accustomed  cere- 
monies, and  tender  expressions  usual  upon  similar 
occasions,  I  demanded  a  rendezvous  according  to  the 
rules.  Theresa  returned  (this  was  the  name  of  the 
waiting-  maid) ;  she  took  my  letter ;  she  wished  to  go, 
and  oiFered  me  her  cheek.  We  do  not  embrace 
w^omen  in  Italy  as  innocently  as  in  France ;  besides, 
she  was  horribly  ugly ;  I  refused  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  she  clung  round  my  neck,  and  I  was  forced  to  kiss 
her. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Theresa  met  me  in  the  street, 
and  dextrously  slipped  a  paper  into  my  hand,  which 
I  put  into  my  pocket.  It  was  a  letter  from  Miss  *  *  *, 
in  answer  to  mine;  but  it  was  so  badly  written,  that  I 
had  infinite  difficulty  to  make  anything  out  of  it. 

I  was  able  to  gather  from  it,  however,  that  she 
could  not  receive  me  at  home  without  the  consent  of 
her  relations ;  and  that,  if  I  wished  to  speak  to  her  by 
night  in  the  sfreet,  she  would  pass  a  few  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  hearing  me  from  her  window.  It  was  the 
old  custom  in  Italy  to  make  love  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  and  I  was  obliged  to  conform  to  it. 

I  repaired  to  the  spot  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
I  saw  the  window  open,  and  a  head  covered  with  a 
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night-cap  make  its  appearance :  I  spoke  to  the  head ; 
the  head  answered  me,  and  from  one  thing  to  another 
I  pronounced  several  soft  things,  and  was  answered  in 
the  same  tone.  Encouraged  by  the  facility  which  I 
thought  I  could  discover,  I  went  a  little  farther.  All 
at  once,  I  heard  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  perceived  the 
wintlow  shut.  I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it :  I 
returned  home,  both  satisfied  and  discontented ;  The- 
resa alone  could  solve  my  difficulties. 

I  saw  her  next  day;  but  my  father  was  at  home.  I 
descended,  and  went  to  join  her  in  the  porch  of  the 
cathedral;  when  I  questioned  her  respecting  the 
laughter  of  the  preceding  night. — "  You  uttered  droll 
things,"  said  she  to  me,  "  and  my  mistress  laughed  at 
them ;  for  she  is  not  a  bigot :  but  mindful  at  last  of 
her  modesty,  she  shut  the  window.  Continue,"  she 
added,  "  continue,  and  fear  nothing."  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  say  something  more  to  her,  but  she  told  me  to 
be  gone,  as  it  was  late  and  she  did  not  wish  to  lose 
the  mass. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  see  that  mass  accorded 
very  ill  with  her  business  of  go-between;  she  could 
only  be  a  worthless  character,  and  she  really  was  so 
in  the  full  extent  of  the  term ;  but  I  was  in  love,  and 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  spare  her.  I  continued  for 
some  time  my  nocturnal  conversations ;  the  head  in  a 
night-cap  no  longer  appeared  at  the  same  window,  but 
at  another  a  great  way  from  it. 

I  asked  the  reason.  "  Her  mistress,"  she  said, 
"  dreaded  the  proximity  of  her  mother."  I  became 
on  this  a  little  more  reserved  in  my  discourse ;  but  a 
few  expressions  rather  of  a  free  nature  from  the  other 
party,  encouraged  me  to  resume  my  old  frankness ; 
this  excited  afresh  the  usual  bursts  of  laughter,  and 
the  window  was  not  afterwards  shut. 

As  I  was  pressing  Theresa  one  day  to  procure  me 
an  mtcr\'iew  by  day  with  her  mistress,  and  as  I  threat- 
ened to  break  off'  the  intercourse  if  this  were  not 
granted,  "  Rest  contented,"   said  she  to  me,  "  I  am 
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thinking  of  it  as  well  as  you ;  and  I  shall  speak  to  the 
washerwoman  of  the  family,  who  lives  at  Chiavris, 
half  a  mile  distant,  when  I  hope  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
you.  But  harkee,  my  friend,"  continued  she,  "  you 
ought  to  know  the  ladies,  and  their  caprices ;  few  of 
them  are  capable  of  perfect  disinterestedness,  and  my 
mistress  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  generous.  If 
you  should  think  fit  to  make  her  a  small  present,  I 
think  that  such  a  mark  of  attention  would  very  much 
further  your  views." — "  What !"  said  I,  "  would  she 
accept  a  present?" — "Not  from  you,"  replied  the 
sorceress ;  "  but  were  I  to  present  it,  she  would  not 
refuse  it." — "  What  could  I  give  her  ?"^ — "  Yesterday 
listen,  not  farther  back  than  yesterday,  my  mis- 
tress displayed  a  great  desire  to  have  a  set  of  those 
coloured  Vienna  stones,  which  are  so  much  in  fashion 
at  present,  and  which  every  woman  longs  for." — "  Where 
are  they  sold  ?" — "  Oh,  there  are  none  in  this  country 
sufficiently  beautiful ;  they  must  be  sent  for  from 
Venice;  a  complete  set;  cross,  ear-rings,  necklace, 
and  brooch." — "  My  dear  Theresa,  have  you  been  to 
mass?"—"  Not  yet."—"  Are  you  going?"—"  What? 
will  you  refuse  to  oblige  a  young,  amiable,  and  charm- 
ing lady,  whom  you  love,  whom  you  esteem,  and 
whom  you  may  one  day  possess  ?" — "  Silence,  I  un- 
derstand you ;  I  shall  procure  the  articles,  and  deliver 
them  into  your  hands." — "And  I  shall  not  fail  to 
present  them  to  my  mistress,  and  you  will  see  her 
decked  with  the  jewels  of  her  dear  Goldoni." — "  Of 
her  dear  Goldoni !  Do  you  believe  me  to  be  the  dear 
friend  of  your  mistress  ?" — "  You  are  somewhat  so, 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  more  so." — "  When  I  shall 
have  given  the  trinkets  ?" — "  Yes,  undoubtedly." — 
"  Well,  well,  your  mistress  shall  have  them." — "  So 
much  the  better." — "  Farewell,   Theresa." — "  Adieu, 

Sir embrace  me." — "  The  deuce  take  you." 

I  went  to  a  jeweller  of  my  acquaintance,  and  gave 
him  the  commission,  which  he  took  charge  of  accord- 
ingly ;  and  in  four  days  the  trinkets  arrived.     The  set 
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was  superb,  but  it  cost  ten  sequins,  besides  carriage 
and  commission.  I  saw  Theresa,  and  made  a  sign  to 
her;  she  came,  took  the  box,  and  carried  it  with  her; 
and  next  day,  which  was  Sunda}^,  I  saw  miss  *  *  * 
at  church,  decked  with  my  trinkets,  which  resembled 
rubies  and  emeralds.  * 

I  was  as  satisfied  as  a  king ;  however  the  lady  did 
not  notice  me  in  the  way  I  could  have  desired ;  she 
did  not  even  express  the  smallest  mark  of  satisfaction 
to  me,  and  the  nocturnal  rendezvous  were  suspended 
on  account  of  the  remarks  of  the  neighbours. 

Theresa  did  not  fail  to  \nsit  me,  and  tell  me  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  world  from  her  mistress ;  but 
as  I  gave  her  to  understand  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
something  more,  she  invited  me  to  repair  next  Thurs- 
day to  the  washerwoman's  at  Chiavris,  when  miss 
*  *  *  would  give  me  proofs  of  her  attachment  and 
gratitude. — Well :  on  Thursday  then  for  certain. 

The  time  appeared  very  long  to  me ;  night  and  day 
I  thought  of  nothing  else  :  what  sort  of  proof  was  I 
to  expect  ?  At  twenty  we  are  rash.  When  the  day 
arrived,  I  repaired  to  the  washerwoman's:  I  was 
there  first,  and  in  half  an  hour  I  saw  Theresa  make 
her  appearance  alone.  I  began  to  tremble  wdth  rage, 
and  I  gave  her  a  very  poor  reception.  She  begged 
me  to  keep  myself  tranquil,  and  made  me  ascend  to  a 
garret,  the  whole  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a 
very  dirty  bed  and  a  broken  rush  chair.  I  urged  her 
to  speak  to  me  ....  to  tell  me  ...  .  She  again  begged 
me  to  calm  myself  and  to  listen  to  her. 

"  Alas !  my  dear  friend,"  said  she  to  me,  "  I  am 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  my  mistress ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  attentions  you  have  paid  her,  and  the 
promise  she  gave  me,  she  has  failed  in  her  word,  and 
fallen  upon  pretexts  to  avoid  following  me  ...  . 
"  What,"  said  I,  interrupting  her;  "  fallen  upon  pre- 
texts !  She  will  not  come  ?  Is  she  laughing  at  me  ?" 
-— "  Hear  me  to  the  end,"  replied  the  jade;  "  I  am 
as  much  piqued  as  you,  and  more  than  you  are ;  for 
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the  trick  she  has  played  me  is  of  such  consequence  to 
me,  that  I  am  quite  distressed."  She  contrived  to 
throw  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  and  vehe- 
mence into  her  discourse,  that  I  really  believed  her 
zealously  disposed  towards  me,  and  I  even  endea- 
voured to  calm  her.  She  changed  her  tone  in  good 
earnest,  for,  assuming  a  tender  and  pathetic  air,  she 
said  to  me :  "  Listen,  while  I  detail  to  you  all  the 
perfidious  tricks  of  this  little  monster,  who  has  der 
ceived  both  of  us.  She  knew,  the  ungrateful  wretch ! 
yes,  she  knew  my  inclination  for  you;  at  first  she 
reproached  me  with  the  passion  which  I  had  nou- 
rished in  my  heart,  and  obliged  me  to  sacrifice  my 
wishes  and  my  hopes  to  her  :  she  charged  me  to  en- 
deavour to  interest  you  in  her  favour ;  my  situation, 
my  gentleness,  and  my  character,  induced  me  to  fulfil 
her  wishes,  and  the  efforts  which  I  made  have  cost  me 
many  sighs  and  tears.  And  yet,  prepared  as  I  was 
to  see  you  happy  at  my  own  expense,  I  find  she  has 
been  deceiving  me,  and  she  now  declares  her  indif- 
ference for  you,  and  orders  me  not  to  speak  to  her 
more  on  the  subject."  Transported  with  rage,  I  cried 
out — "  And  my  trinkets?"  Theresa  cried  still 
louder  than  I  did,  "  She  means  to  keep  them."  I 
avow  honestly  that  the  ten  sequins  laid  out  by  me, 
contributed  something  to  the  resentment  which  I  felt, 
as  well  as  the  nights  which  I  passed,  the  hopes  I  con- 
ceived, and  the  shame  on  seeing  myself  deceived.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  furious ;  but  the  wise, 
the  prudent  Theresa  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  turn- 
ing towards  me  her  languishing  looks,  "  My  dear 
friend,"  said  she  to  me,  "  we  have  been  both  of  us 
deceived,  and  we  must  be  revenged ;  we  must  return 
the  contempt  which  the  ungrateful  wretch  has  drawn 
upon  herself:  I  am  ready  to  quit  her  instantly,  and 
for  any  little  you  may  be  disposed  to  do  for  me,  I 
shall  never  have  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  being 
attached  to  you." 

This  discourse  struck  me  dumb ;  I  did  not  expect 
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it,  and  I  began  to  open  my  eyes.  "  You  are  in  love 
witli  me  then,  my  lady '?  "  said  I,  very  coolly  to  her. 
"  Yes,"  answered  she,  embracing  me;  "  I  love  you 
with  all  my  soul ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  you  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  it."—"  I  am  very  grateful,"  replied 
I ;  "  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  time  for  reflection, 
and  you  shall  certainly  know  my  mode  of  thinking." 
After  a  second  embrace,  we  quitted  each  other,  taking 
different  roads. 

On  my  arrival  in  town,  I  immediately  went  to  a 
milliner,  of  my  acquaintance,  who  worked  for  miss 
(;***.  I  had  made  several  parties  of  pleasure  with 
this  girl,  I  had  joked  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her 
business,  and  she  appeared  to  me  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose which  I  had  in  view  :  I  related  to  her  my  whole 
story,  from  beginning  to  end;  I  entreated  her  to  unra- 
vel the  mystery,  and  I  promised  her  a  sequin  if  she 
should  be' able'  to  discover  the  truth.  She  willingly 
accepted  of  the  commission,  in  which  she  succeeded 
admirably ;  for,  three  days  afterwards,  she  instructed 
me  in  everything  as  clearly  and  plainly  as  I  could  pos- 
sibly desire. 

After  this  elucidation,  I  saw  Theresa,  whom  I  ap- 
pointed to  meet  me  at  the  washerwoman's,  and  I  set 
out  early,  that  I  might  arrive  there  first.  I  took  three 
persons  along  with  me  in  a  sort  of  cabriolet,  and  I 
concealed  them  in  a  corner  of  the  shed  where  the 
wasiiing  was  carried  on.  I  had  arranged  matters 
with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  I  was  quite  sure  of 
success. 

Theresa  arrived,  and  seemed  quite  satisfied  with 
me ;  she  wished  to  ascend  :  "  No,  no,"  said  I  to  her, 
"  let  us  go  under  this  cover  here,  where  we  may 
breathe  a  better  air."  There,  seated  on  turf  seats, 
she  wished  to  begin  speaking  to  me  about  her  mistress, 
and  to  utter  fresh  invectives  against  her.  I  cut  her 
short,  and  in  a  serious  and  severe  tone  said  to  her. 

Miss  C  *  *  *  is  now  out  of  the  question,  and  we 
liavg  only  to  do  with  Theresa,  who  is  a  jade,  and  who 
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has  deceived  me."  At  this  she  seemed  thunderstruck, 
and  pretended  to  weep ;  I  brought  several  of  her  tricks 
to  her  recollection;  she  denied  everything,  and  boasted 
of  her  honesty.  On  this,  I  desired  the  three  persons 
whom  I  had  concealed,  to  make  their  appearance. 
When  Theresa  saw  the  milliner  she  ceased  her  gri- 
maces, and  with  an  air  of  effrontery,  said  aloud,  "  Ah, 
you  slut,  you  have  sold  me;"  and  then,  addressing 
herself  to  me,  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  she  boldly,  *'  I  have 
deceived  you,  I  will  not  conceal  it."  Everybody  began 
to  laugh,  and  I  shivered  with  indignation.  "  Stop, 
wretch,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  have  your  examination  in 
form  drawn  up.  Who  wrote  the  first  letter  you  deli- 
vered to  me  ?  "  She  replied,  laughing,  "  Myself." — 
"  To  whom  did  I  speak  several  nights  in  the  street  ?  " 
— "  To  me."—"  And  who  laughed  so  loud  ?"— «  The 
laughing  came  from  me." — "  And  you  shut  the  win- 
dow '? " — "  No,  it  was  my  mistress,  who  was  also 
laughing  at  you." — "  So  your  mistress  was  leagued 
with  you  ?  " — "  Yes ;  for  she  believed  you  to  be  my 
lover." — "  Believed  me  your  lover ! " — "  Was  I  not 
sufficient  for  you?" — "  Impudent  slut!  But  my 
trinkets  ?" — "  My  mistress  possesses  them." — "  How  ?" 
— "  She  paid  for  them."—"  To  whom?"—"  To  me." 
— "  Swindler  that  you  are ! "  I  was  seized  with  a  de- 
sire of  inflicting  marks  of  my  vengeance  upon  her ;  but 
prudence  came  to  my  assistance.  Content  with  un- 
masking her,  I  said,  turning  towards  the  witnesses  of 
her  disgrace — "  I  abandon  her  to  you;  let  her  be 
loaded  with  shame  and  contempt ;  her  mistress  shall 
be  informed  of  her  conduct."  My  vengeance  was  com- 
plete, and  I  departed  satisfied. 

I  never  saw  the  sorceress  again ;  but  I  learned  from 
the  milliner  that  she  was  turned  away  from  the  house 
where  she  served,  and  that  it  was  believed  she  had 
left  the  place. 

To  indemnify  myself  for  my  lost  time,  I  made  an 
acquaintance  with  the  daughter  of  a  seller  of  lemon- 
ade, where  I  met  with  less  difficulty,  but  a  great  deal 
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more  clanger.  I  mentioned  this  second  Furlan  anec- 
dote in  my  Pasquali  edition,  and  I  have  therefore 
thought  proper  to  alhide  to  it  here,  lest  it  should  be 
thought  1  invent  stories  at  pleasure  ;  but  as  the  adven- 
ture does  not  deser\'e  to  occupy  the  attention  of  my 
readers,  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence  all  details  respect- 
ing it,  and  shall  merely  obsei-ve,  that  I  ran  the  greatest 
risks ;  that  there  was  an  intention  of  deceiving  me  in 
a  much  more  serious  manner;  and  that  when  I  came 
to  myself,  I  made  my  escape  with  all  expedition  to  re- 
join my  father. 

He  was  at  Gorizia,  in  the  house  of  his  illustrious 
patient  count  Lantieri,  lieutenant-general  in  the  army 
of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  inspector  of 
the  Austrian  troops  in  Carniola  and  German  Friuli. 

I  was  very  well  received  by  that  amiable  nobleman, 
who  was  the  delight  of  his  country.  We  did  not  re- 
main long  at  Gorizia,  but  passed  immediately  to  Vi- 
pack,  a  very  considerable  market  town  in  Carniola,  at 
the  source  of  a  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and 
a  fief  of  the  house  of  Lantieri. 

We  i)assed  four  months  there  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  possible.  The  nobility  of  that  country  pay 
their  visits  in  whole  families ;  fathers,  children,  mas- 
ters, servants,  horses,  all  set  off  at  once,  and  all  are 
received  and  lodged.  Thirty  masters  may  be  fre- 
quently seen,  sometimes  in  one  house,  and  some- 
times in  another;  but  as  count  Lantieri  was  ac- 
counted valetudinary,  he  went  nowhere  and  received 
everybody. 

His  table  was  not  delicately  but  abundantly  served. 
I  still  remember  a  dish  of  roast,  which  was  the  eti- 
(jucttc;  a  fore-leg  of  mutton,  or  venison,  or  a  breast  of 
veal,  constituted  the  base  of  it;  above  this  there  were 
hares  or  pheasants;  with  red  and  grey  partridges 
again  aiiove  them,  and  next  woodcocks  or  snipes, 
or  thrushes;  and  the  pyramid  ended  with  larks  and 
fig-peckers. 

This   strange  assemblage  was  immediately   shared 
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out  and  distributed.  The  small  birds  were  served  up 
on  their  arrival ;  every  one  laid  hold  of  the  game  to 
cut  it  up :  and  the  amateurs  of  meat  saw  the  large 
pieces  which  were  most  to  their  taste  uncovered  before 
them. 

It  was  also  the  etiquette  to  serve  up  three  sorts  of 
soup  at  each  repast ;  bread  soup  with  the  ragouts ;  an 
herb  soup  with  the  first  service,  and  peeled  barley  with 
the  entremets:  this  barley  was  moistened  with  the 
gravy  of  the  roast  meat,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
good  for  digestion. 

The  wines  were  excellent :  there  was  a  certain  sort 
of  red  wine  which  was  called  the  children-getter y  and 
which  gav.e  rise  to  some  good  jokes. 

What  was  most  troublesome  to  me,  was  the  healths 
which  we  were  every  moment  obliged  to  drink.  On 
Saint  Charles's  day  they  began  with  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, and  each  guest  was  presented  with  a  drinking 
vessel  of  a  very  singular  kind ;  it  was  a  glass  machine 
of  a  foot  in  length,  composed  of  different  balls,  which 
diminished  progressively,  and  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  small  tubes,  and  which  were  termi- 
nated by  a  longitudinal  aperture,  that  could  be  very 
conveniently  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  through  which 
the  liquor  issued  ;  the  bottom  of  this  machine,  called 
the  glo-glo,  was  filled,  and  on  placing  the  top  to  the 
mouth,  and  raising  the  elbow,  the  wine  which  passed 
through  the  different  tubes  and  balls,  rendered  a  har- 
monious sound;  and  all  the  guests  performing  the 
same  operation  at  the  same  time,  made  a  concert  of  a 
very  new  and  pleasant  sort.  I  know  not  whether 
the  same  customs  are  still  observed  in  that  country ; 
everything  changes,  and  everything  may  be  there 
changed ;  but  if  in  those  cantons  there  be  yet  any  per- 
sons of  the  olden  times,  like  me,  they  may  perhaps 
be  glad  to  have  this  brought  to  their  recollection. 

Count  Lantieri  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
father,  for  he  was  greatly  recovered,  and  almost  com- 
pletely  cured;    his   kindness  was  also   extended   to 
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me,  and  to  procure  amusement  for  me,  he  caused  a 
puppet-show,  which  was  almost  abandoned,  and  which 
was  very  rich  in  figures  and  decorations,  to  be  re- 
fitted. 

I  i)rofited  by  this,  and  amused  the  company  by 
giving  them  a  piece  of  a  great  man,  expressly  com- 
posed for  wooden  comedians.  This  was  the  Sneezing 
of  Hercules,  by  Peter  James  Martelli,  a  Bolognese. 

This  celebrated  man  was  the  only  person  who 
could  have  left  us  a  complete  theatre,  if  he  had  not 
possessed  the  folly  of  attempting  a  new  species  of 
versification  for  the  Italians ;  verses  of  fourteen  syl- 
lables, and  rhymed  by  couplets  nearly  like  the  French 
verses. 

I  shall  speak  of  these  Martellian  verses  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Memoirs;  for  notwithstanding 
their  proscription,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  be 
pleased  with  them  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  their 
author. 

Martelli  published,  in  six  volumes,  dramatical  com- 
positions of  every  possible  description,  from  the  most 
severe  tragedy  to  the  puppetshow  called  Bamboc- 
ciata  by  him,  of  which  the  title  was  the  Sneezing  of 
Hercules. 

The  imagination  of  the  author  sent  Hercules  into 
the  country  of  the  pigmies.  Those  poor  little  crea- 
tures, frightened  at  the  aspect  of  an  animated  moun- 
tain with  legs  and  arms,  ran  and  concealed  themselves 
in  holes.  One  day  as  Hercules  had  stretched  him- 
self out  in  the  open  field,  and  was  sleeping  tranquilly, 
the  timid  inhabitants  issued  out  of  their  retreats, 
and,  armed  with  prickles  and  rushes,  mounted  on 
the  monstrous  man,  and  covered  him  from  head  to 
foot,  hke  flies  when  they  fall  on  a  piece  of  rotten 
meat.  Hercules  waked,  and  felt  something  in  his 
nose  which  made  him  sneeze;  on  which,  his  enemies 
tunil)led  down  in  all  directions.  This  ends  the 
piece. 

There  is  a  plan,  a  progression,  an  intrigue,  a  catas- 
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trophe,  and  winding  up ;  the  style  is  good  and  well 
supported ;  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  all  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  personages.  The  verses 
even  are  short,  and  everything  indicates  pigmies. 

A  gigantic  puppet  was  requisite  for  Hercules; 
everything  was  well  executed.  The  entertainment 
was  productive  of  much  pleasure ;  and  I  could  lay  a 
bet,  that  I  am  the  only  person  who  ever  thought  of 
executing  the  Bambocciata  of  Martelli. 

Our  representations  over,  and  count  Lantleri's  cure 
still  going  on  better  and  better,  my  father  began  to 
speak  of  returning  home.  I  was  at  the  same  time 
imdted  to  make  a  tour  along  with  the  secretary  of  the 
count,  who  was  charged  with  commissions  for  his 
master.  My  father  allowed  me  an  absence  of  fifteen 
days ;  and  we  set  out  by  post  in  a  small  four-wheeled 
chariot. 

We  first  arrived  at  Laubec,  the  capital  of  Camioli, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  I  saw  nothing  ex- 
traordinary there  but  craw-fish  of  surprising  beauty 
and  as  large  as  lobsters,  as  some  of  them  were  a  foot 
in  length. 

From  thence  we  passed  to  Gratz,  the  capital  of 
Styria,  where  there  is  a  very  ancient  and  very  cele- 
brated university,  much  better  frequented  than  that  of 
Pavia,  as  the  Germans  are  much  more  studious  and 
less  dissipated  than  the  Italians. 

I  could  have  wished  to  have  extended  my  journey 
as  far  as  Prague ;  but  my  companion  and  myself  were 
both  limited,  he  by  the  orders  of  his  master,  and  I  by 
those  of  my  father.  All  that  we  could  do  was  not  to 
return  by  the  same  road:  we  traversed  Corinthia;  we 
saw  Trieste,  a  considerable  sea-port  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  from  thence  we  passed  through  Aquileia  and 
Gradisca,  and  returned  to  Vipack  two  days  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  us. 

Immediately  on  my  return  my  father  took  his  leave 
of  count  Lantieri,  who,  as  a  recompense  for  his  case, 
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made  him  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  sum  of  money, 
adding  a  very  pretty  box  with  his  portrait  and  a  silver 
watch  for  myself.  A  young  man  in  those  times  was 
glad  to  have  a  silver  watch,  and  now  the  lacqueys  will 
not  deign  to  carry  tiiem. 

On  taking  post  at  Gorizia,  I  requested  my  father  to 
prefer  the  road  by  Palma  Nova,  which  I  had  not  seen ; 
but,  in  fact,  my  object  was  to  avoid  going  through 
Udine,  where,  from  the  last  adventure,  I  was  in  dread 
of  some  disagreeable  rencounter.  My  father  consented 
without  any  suspicion,  and  we  arrived  at  the  first 
dining  station. 

Palma,  or  Palma  Nova,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  considerable  fortresses  of  Europe.  It  belongs 
to  the  Venetians,  and  is  the  rampart  of  their  posses- 
sions on  the  side  of  Germany. 

The  fortifications  are  so  well  regulated  and  so  well 
executed,  that  strangers  go  to  see  them  through  cu- 
riosity as  a  chef-d'ceuvre  of  military  architecture. 

The  republic  of  Venice  sends  a  proveditor-general 
to  Palma  to  govern  it.  He  presides  over  civil,  cri- 
minal, and  military  affairs,  and  he  "gives  a  daily  ac- 
count to  the  senate  of  everything  interesting  to  the 
government. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  proveditor-general,  whom  my 
father  had  known  at  Venice.  This  worthy  senator 
received  us  with  much  kindness ;  he  had  seen  my 
Easter  poetry,  on  which  he  complimented  me ;  but 
looking  at  me  with  an  arch  smile,  he  told  me  that  the 
sermons  of  father  Cataneo  did  not  seem  to  have  greatly 
contributed  to  my  sanctity,  giving  me  to  understand 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  my  late  imprudence, 
which  was  by  no  means  difficult  on  account  of  the 
short  distance  between  the  places.  I  blushed  a  little ; 
my  father  perceived  it,  and  afterwards  demanded  the 
meaning  of  the  allusion.  I  told  him  I  was  altogether 
ignorant,  and  he  pressed  the  matter  no  further.  We 
su])pcd  with  his  excellency,  and  set  out  next  day. 
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On  approaching  the  Taillamento,  which  we  had  to 
repass,  we  were  told  that  this  torrent  was  terribly 
swollen,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  it.  As 
we  were  not  far  from  Udine  my  father  proposed  to 
wait  patiently  in  that  town  till  the  river  should  sub- 
side into  its  natural  state.  I  dreaded  Udine  and  en- 
deavoured to  start  difficulties  and  obstacles.  My 
father  kept  insisting,  and  I  kept  urging  new  reasons. 
My  father  grew  impatient;  we  alighted  at  an  inn, 
where  we  were  served  with  a  sort  of  dinner-break- 
fast.  My  father  reflecting  on  the  allusions  of  the  ge- 
neral of  Palma,  and  the  reason  urged  by  me  for  not 
going  through  Udine,  pressed  me  so  hard,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  as  modestly  as  I  could  all  that  had 
happened  to  me.  He  enjoyed  the  adventure  of 
Theresa,  and  advised  me  to  profit  by  it  in  distrusting 
suspected  women  ;  but  Vv  hen  we  came  to  the  daughter 
of  the  lemonade  vender  he  pointed  out  my  errors 
more  like  a  friend  than  a  father,  and  drew  tears  from 
me.  Fortunately  we  were  informed  that  the  Tail- 
lamento was  become  fordable,  and  we  resumed  our 
journey. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

My  return  to  Chiozza — My  departure  for  Modena — Frightful 
spectacle — My  vapours— My  cure  at  Venice — Still  at 
Cliiozza — Absence  of  my  younger  brother — My  new  em- 
ployment— Anecdote  of  a  nun  and  a  boarder — My  arrival 
at  Feltre — Company  of  comedians — Private  theatre — My 
first  comic  works — My  amours. 

On  our  arrival  at  Chiozza  we  were  received  as  a  mo- 
ther receives  her  dear  son,  as  a  wife  receives  her  dear 
husband  after  a  long  absence.  I  was  delighted  to  see 
again  that  virtuous  mother  who  was  so  tenderly  at- 
tached to  me  ;  after  having  been  seduced  and  deceived 
I  required  to  be  beloved.  This  was  another  sort  of 
love ;  but  till  I  could  relish  the  pleasures  of  a  respecta- 
ble and  agreeable  passion,  I  found  my  consolation  in 
maternal  love ;  my  mother  and  myself  were  very  par- 
tial to  each  other ;  but  how  different  the  love  of  a 
mother  for  her  son  from  that  of  a  son  for  his  mo- 
ther !  Children  love  from  gratitude ;  but  mothers  love 
by  a  natural  impulse,  and  self-love  has  not  a  less  share 
in  their  tender  friendship  ;  they  love  the  fruits  of  their 
conjugal  union,  conceived  by  them  with  satisfaction, 
carried  by  them  with  pain  in  their  bosom,  and  brought 
into  the  world  with  so  much  suffering.  They  have 
seen  them  grow  up  from  day  to  day ;  they  have  en- 
joyed the  first  display  of  their  innocence ;  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  them,  to  love  them,  to  watch 
over  them  ....  I  am  even  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  last  reason  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  that  a  mo- 
ther would  not  be  less  fond  of  a  child  changed  at  nurse 
than  of  her  own,  provided  she  had  bond  fide  received  it 
for  her  own,  had  taken  care  of  its  first  education,  and 
been  accustomed  to  caress  and  cherish  it. 

This  is  a  digression  foreign  to  these  memoirs,  but  I 
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like  to  gossip  occasionally ;  and  without  hunting  for 
fine  things,  nothing  interests  me  more  than  the  analysis 
of  the  human  heart. — But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our 
discourse. 

My  father  received  a  letter  from  his  cousin  Zavarisi, 
a  notary  at  Modena,  to  the  following  import : — 

The  duke  had  renewed  an  ancient  edict  by  which 
every  possessor  of  rents  and  real  property  was  pro- 
hibited from  absenting  himself  from  his  dominions 
without  permission,  and  these  permissions  cost  a  great 
deal. 

M.  Zavarisi  added  in  his  letter,  that  as  my  views  re- 
specting Milan  had  failed,  it  would  be  advisable  for 
my  father  to  send  me  to  Modena,  in  which  there  was 
a  university  as  at  Pavia,  where  I  might  finish  my  legal 
studies,  receive  a  license,  and  afterwards  be  entered 
as  an  advocate ! — This  worthy  relation,  who  was  sin- 
cerely attached  to  us,  put  my  father  in  mind  that  his 
ancestors  had  always  held  distinguished  places  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena;  that  I  might  revive  the  ancient 
credit  of  our  family,  and,  at  the  same  time,  save  the 
expense  of  a  permission,  which  would  require  to  be 
renewed  every  two  years.  He  concluded  with  telling 
us  that  he  would  take  care  of  my  person,  and  that  he 
would  see  that  I  should  be  comfortably  and  respecta- 
bly boarded.  In  a  postscript  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  a  good  marriage  in  view  for  me. 

This  letter  gave  rise  to  endless  reasonings  for  and 
against  between  my  father  and  mother.  The  master, 
however,  carried  the  point,  and  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  instantly  depart  with  the  courier  of  Modena. 

At  Venice  there  are  couriers  who  travel  and  cou- 
riers who  do  not  travel.  The  former  are  called  cou- 
riers of  Rome,  as  they  ordinarily  go  only  to  Rome  and 
Milan,  though  at  other  times  they  are  dispatched 
wherever  the  republic  may  want  them.  Their  number 
is  fixed  at  thirty-two,  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  consi- 
deration in  the  community. 
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But  with  respect  to  the  other  couriers  the  case  is 
very  different ;  they  are  merely  conductors  of  packet 
boats,  paid  by  those  who  respectively  farm  them. 
They  are  enabled,  however,  to  improve  their  fortune 
by  availing  themselves  of  nooks  in  their  boats  for  the 
concealment  of  parcels. 

These  packet-boats,  which  are  five  in  number,  are 
very  convenient.  They  set  out  for  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
Modena,  Mantua,  and  Florence ;  the  passengers  are 
boarded  in  various  styles,  according  to  their  wishes, 
and  the  price  is  very  moderate. 

There  is  but  one  trifling  inconvenience,  that  in  the 
same  voyage  the  bark  is  three  times  changed.  Every 
state  through  which  the  couriers  pass,  claims  the 
right  of  employing  their  own  boats  and  crew,  and  the 
different  contiguous  states  have  never  fallen  upon  an 
arrangement  favourable  for  the  common  interest 
without  incommoding  passengers.  I  could  wish  the 
masters  of  the  Po  to  read  my  memoirs,  and  to  profit 
by  my  advice. 

I  entered  the  packet-boat  of  Modena;  we  were 
fourteen  passengers  :  our  conductor,  named  Bastia, 
was  a  very  aged  and  spare  man,  of  a  severe  physiog- 
nomy, but  a  very  respectable  man,  and  even  devout 
withal. 

We  took  our  first  dinner  all  of  us  together  at  the 
inn,  where  the  master  procured  the  necessary  pro- 
visions for  our  supper,  which  was  to  be  taken  on  our 
passage. 

At  night-fall  two  lamps  diffused  a  light  everywhere, 
and  the  courier  then  made  his  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  us  with  a  chaplet  in  his  hands  and  begged 
and  exhorted  us  very  politely  to  recite  along  with  him 
aloud  a  third  part  of  a  rosary  and  the  litanies  of  the 
Virgin. 

We  all  gave  our  assent  to  the  pious  request  of  the 
good  man  Bastia,  and  ranged  ourselves  in  two  rows  to 
divide  the  pater-nosters  and  ave-marias,  which  we  re- 
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cited  with  becoming  devotion.  In  a  corner  of  the 
boat  there  were  three  of  our  travellers  who  sat  with 
their  hats  on  and  kept  laughing  and  mimicking  us, 
Bastia  having  perceived  this,  requested  the  three  gen- 
tlemen to  observe  good  manners  at  least,  if  they  were 
not  disposed  to  be  devout.  The  three  unknown  per- 
sons on  this  laughed  full  in  his  face.  The  courier  was 
vexed,  but  said  nothing  further,  as  he  knew  not  whom 
he  had  to  do  with ;  but  a  sailor,  who  recognized  them, 
told  the  courier  they  were  three  Jews.  Bastia's  fury 
exceeded  all  bounds,  and  he  cried  out  like  a  mad  per- 
son, "  What !  you  are  Jews,  and  at  dinner  you  ate 
bacon ! " 

At  this  unexpected  sally  everybody  began  to  laugh, 
and  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  courier  con- 
tinued, "  I  pity  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not 
to  know  our  religion ;  but  I  despise  those  who  observe 
none.  You  ate  bacon ;  you  are  knaves."  The  Jews 
in  a  fury  threw  themselves  on  the  courier :  we  took 
the  reasonable  part  of  defending  him,  and  we  forced 
the  Israelites  to  keep  by  themselves. 

Our  rosary  thus  interrupted,  was  postponed  to  the 
following  day.  We  supped  with  tolerable  gaiety,  and 
we  went  to  sleep  on  our  little  mattresses.  Nothing 
extraordinary  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage. 

On  approaching  Modena,  Bastia  asked  me  where  I 
meant  to  lodge  ?  I  knew  not  myself,  as  M.  Zavarisi 
was  to  find  me  out  a  boarding-house.  Bastia  requested 
me  to  board  with  him ;  he  was  acquainted  with  M. 
Zavarisi,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  it  would  meet 
with  his  approbation.  This  was  actually  the  case; 
and  I  went  to  lodge  with  the  courier. 

It  was  a  most  sanctified  house :  father,  sons,  daugh- 
ters, daughter-in-law,  and  children,  were  all  possessed 
of  the  greatest  devotion.  I  found  no  amusement  with 
them  ;  but  as  they  were  honest  people,  who  lived  pru- 
dently and  tranquilly,  I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
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their  attentions;  and  people  are  always  estimable 
when  they  fulfil  their  social  duties. 

My  cousin  Zavarisi,  well  pleased  to  have  me  beside 
him,  first  presented  me  to  the  rector  of  the  university 
and  took  me  afterwards  to  the  house  of  a  celebrated 
advocate  of  the  country,  where  I  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  where  I  in- 
stantly took  my  place. 

In  this  study  there  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Muratori,  who  procured  me  the  acquaintance  of  his 
uncle,  a  man  of  universal  talents,  who  was  an  honour 
to  his  nation  and  age,  and  who  would  have  been  car- 
dinal if  he  had  been  less  strenuous  in  his  writings  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Este. 

My  new  companion  shewed  me  everything  most 
curious  in  the  tjwn:  and,  among  other  things,  the 
ducal  palace,  which  was  extremely  beautiful  and  mag- 
nificent, and  which  contained  the  valuable  collection 
of  pictures  then  at  Modena,  but  since  purchased  by 
the  king  of  Poland  for  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
sequins. 

I  was  curious  to  see  the  famous  bucket,  the  subject 
of  the  *  Secchia  Rappita '  of  Tassoni :  I  saw  it  in  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral,  where  it  is  suspended  by  an 
iron  chain.  I  contrived  to  amuse  myself  tolerably 
well ;  and  I  believe  the  residence  at  Modena  would  have 
suited  me  well,  both  on  account  of  the  literary  societies 
which  abound  there,  and  on  account  of  the  spectacles, 
which  are  very  frequent,  and  the  hope  which  I  had  of 
repairing  my  losses. 

But  a  frightful  scene  which  I  witnessed  a  few  days 
after  my  arrival,  a  horrible  ceremony,  a  piece  of  pomp 
of  religious  jurisdiction,  struck  me  so  much,  that  my 
mind  was  troubled  and  my  senses  agitated ! 

I  saw  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  of  people,  a  scaffold 
elevated  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  on  which  a  man 
appeared  with  his  head  uncovered  and  his  hands  tied. 
This  was  an  abbe  of  my  acquaintance,  an  enlightened 
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literary  man,  a  celebrated  poet,  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  Italy;  it  was  the  abbe  J****  B****  V**** 
One  monk  held  a  book  in  his  hand ;  another  interro- 
gated the  sufferer,  who  answered  haughtily.  The 
spectators  clapped  with  their  hands,  and  encouraged 
him  :  the  reproaches  augmented ;  the  man  subjected  to 
this  piece  of  degradation  trembled  with  rage :  I  could 
bear  the  scene  no  longer.  I  went  off  in  a  state  of 
thoughtfulness  and  agitation,  and  quite  stunned ;  my 
vapours  instantly  attacked  me :  I  returned  home,  and 
shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  plunged  in  the  most  dis- 
mal and  humiliating  reflections  for  humanity, 

"  Good  God !"  said  I  to  myself,  "  to  what  are  we 
subject  in  this  short  life,  which  we  are  obliged  to  drag 
out  ?  Here  is  a  man  accused  of  uttering  indecent  lan- 
guage to  a  woman  who  had  been  taking  the  sacrament. 
Who  denounced  him  ?  The  woman  herself.  Heavens ! 
is  not  misfortune  alone  a  sufficient  punishment  ?" 

I  passed  in  review  all  the  events  which  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  which  might  have  turned  out  dan- 
gerous :  the  patient  of  Chiozza,  the  waiting-maid,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  lemonade  vender  of  Friuli,  the 
satire  of  Pavia,  and  other  faults  with  which  I  had  to 
reproach  myself. 

Whilst  I  was  indulging  my  sad  reveries,  father 
Bastia,  knowing  of  my  return,  came  to  propose  to  me 
to  join  his  family  in  reciting  the  rosary.  I  required 
something  to  relieve  my  mind,  and  I  accepted  the 
proposal  with  pleasure.  I  said  my  rosary  with  devo- 
tion, and  I  found  my  consolation  in  it. 

Supper  was  served  up,  and  the  abbe  V****  was 
spoken  of.  I  marked  the  horror  which  I  felt  for  that 
spectacle ;  my  host,  who  was  of  the  secular  society  of 
that  jurisdiction,  considered  the  ceremony  superb  and 
exemplary,  I  asked  him  how  the  spectacle  terminated. 
He  told  me,  that  his  pride  had  at  length  been  humbled ; 
that  his  obstinacy  had  at  length  5delded ;  that  he  was 
obliged  to  avow  with  a  loud  voice  all  his  crimes,  to 
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recite  a  formula  of  retractation  presented  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  condemned  to  six  years  unprisonment. 

The  terrible  aspect  of  this  man  under  his  ignomi- 
nious treatment  never  quitted  me.  I  saw  no  one ;  I 
went  to  mass  every  day  with  Bastia  :  I  went  to  sermon 
and  to  prayers  with  hun ;  he  was  quite  contented  with 
me,  and  endeavoured  to  nourish  in  me  that  unction 
which  appeared  in  my  actions  and  my  discourse,  by' 
accounts  of  visions,  miracles,  and  conversions. 

My  resolution  was  taken,  and  I  was  firmly  resolved 
to  enter  the  order  of  Capuchins.  I  wrote  to  my  father 
a  very  laboured  letter,  which,  however,  was  destitute 
of  common  sense.  I  requested  his  permission  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  envelope  myself  in  a  cowl. 
My  fiither,  who  was  no  fool,  took  care  not  to  oppose 
me :  he  flattered  me  a  great  deal ;  he  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  inspiration  I  displayed,  and  merely  begged  me 
to  join  him  unmediately  on  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
promising  me  that  he  himself  and  my  mother  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  to  see  me  satisfied. 

At  sight  of  this  answer,  I  prepared  for  my  departure. 
Bastia,  who  did  not  that  day  take  the  charge  of  the 
bark  for  Venice,  recommended  me  to  his  comrade, 
who  was  to  perform  the  voyage.  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
devout  family ;  I  begged  to  be  remembered  in  their 
prayers,  and  I  parted  from  them  under  the  workings 
of  contrition. 

(.)n  arriving  at  Chiozza,  my  dear  parents  received 
me  with  endless  caresses.  I  asked  their  benediction, 
which  they  gave  me  with  tears ;  and  I  spoke  of  my 
project,  which  they  did  not  disapprove.  My  father 
[)roposcd  to  take  me  with  him  to  Venice ;  but  this  I 
refused  with  all  the  frankness  of  devotion.  On  his 
telling  me,  however,  that  it  was  to  present  me  to  the 
guardian  of  the  ('apuchins,  I  willingly  consented. 

We  went  to  Venice,  where  we  visited  our  relations 
and  friends,  dining  with  some  and  supping  with  others 
They  deceived  me.     I  was  taken  to  the  play,  and  in 
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fifteen  days  there  was  no  longer  any  thought  of  the 
cloister.  My  vapours  were  dissipated,  and  I  was 
restored  to  reason.  I  pitied  always  the  man  whom  I 
saw  on  the  scaffold ;  but  I  discovered  that  it  waS  not 
necessary  to  renounce  the  world  to  avoid  it. 

My  father  took  me  back  to  Chiozza,  and  my  mother, 
who  was  pious  vdthout  being  bigotted,  was  very  glad 
to  see  me  in  my  usual  state.  I  became  still  more  dear 
and  interesting  to  her  on  account  of  the  absence  of  her 
youngest  son. 

My  brother,  who  had  always  been  destined  for  the 
army,  was  sent  to  Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia ;  he 
was  consigned  to  M.  Visinoni,  a  cousin  of  my  mother, 
and  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  adjutant  to  the  prove- 
ditor-general  of  that  province,  which  belongs  to  the 
republic  of  Venice. 

This  brave  officer,  whom  all  the  generals  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  Zara,  wished  to  have  beside 
them,  took  the  charge  of  my  brother's  education,  and 
afterwards  placed  him  in  his  regiment. 

For  my  part,  I  knew  not  what  was  to  become  of 
me.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  had  experienced  so 
many  reverses;  so  many  singular  catastrophes  had 
happened  to  me,  and  so  many  troublesome  events,  that 
I  no  longer  flattered  myself  with  anything,  and  saw  no 
other  resource  in  my  mind  than  the  dramatic  art, 
which  I  was  still  fond  of,  and  which  I  should  long 
before  have  entered  into,  if  I  had  been  master  of  my 
own  will. 

My  father,  however,  vexed  to  see  me  the  sport  of 
fortune,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  cast  down  by 
those  circumstances,  which  began  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect  both  for  him  and  me.  He  had  been  at  a  consi- 
derable and  useless  expense  to  give  me  a  profession, 
and  he  could  have  wished  to  procure  me  a  respectable 
and  lucrative  emploj^ment,  which  should  cost  him 
nothing.  This  was  not  so  easily  to  be  found :  he  did 
find  one  however,  and  so  much  to  my  taste,  that  I 
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foruot  all  the  losses  which  I  had  sustained,  and  I  had 
nothinc:  further  to  regret. 

The^republic  of  Venice  sends  a  noble  Venetian  for 
governor  to  Chiozza,  with  the  title  of  '  podesta,'  who 
takes  with  him  a  chancellor  for  criminal  matters ;  an 
office  which  corresponds  with  that  of  *  lieutenant-cri- 
minel  *  in  France ;  and  this  criminal-chancellor  must 
have  an  assistant  in  his  office,  with  the  title  of 
coadjutor. 

These  appointments  are  more  or  less  lucrative,  ac- 
cording to  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated; 
but  they  are  all  ver}  agreeable,  as  the  holders  of  them 
are  admitted  to  the  governor's  table,  are  in  his  excel- 
lency's party,  and  see  every  person  of  distinction  in 
the  place.  However  small  the  labour,  it  turns  out 
pretty  well. 

My  father  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  gover- 
nor, who  was  at  that  time  the  noble  Francis  Bonfa- 
dini.  He  was  also  very  much  connected  with  the  cri- 
minal-chancellor, and  well  acquabited  with  the  coad- 
jutor. In  short,  he  procured  my  appointment  as 
adjunct  to  the  latter. 

The  peiiod  of  the  Venetian  government  is  fixed ; 
the  governors  are  changed  every  sixteen  months. 
When  I  entered  my  place,  four  months  had  only 
elapsed.  Besides,  I  was  a  supernunierary,  and  could 
not  j)retend  to  any  kind  of  emoluments ;  but  I  en- 
joyed all  the  pleasures  of  society,  a  good  table,  abund- 
ance of  plays,  concerts,  balls  and  fetes.  It  is  a  chami- 
inir  employment :  but  as  they  are  not  regular  offices, 
and  as  the  governor  can  give  the  commission  to  whom- 
soever he  pleases,  there  are  some  of  their  chancellors 
who  languish  in  inaction,  and  others  who  pass  over 
the  rest,  and  have  no  time  to  repose  themselves.  It 
is  personal  merit  which  brings  them  into  repute ;  but 
most  frequently  protections  carry  the  day. 

I  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  securing  a  reputa- 
tion to  myself;  and  in  my  quality  of  supernumerary, 
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I  took  every  means  of  instructing  myself,  and  making 
myself  usefiil.  The  coadjutor  was  not  too  fond  of 
employment ;  I  assisted  him  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months  I  had  become  as  compe- 
tent as  himself.  The  chancellor  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving it ;  and  he  gave  me  thorny  commissions  without 
their  passing  through  the  channel  of  his  coadjutor, 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  execute  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

Criminal  procedure  is  a  very  interesting  lesson  for 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  guilty  indivi- 
dual endeavours  to  clear  himself  of  his  crime,  or  to 
diminish  the  horror  of  it :  he  is  either  artful  by 
nature,  or  becomes  so  through  fear:  he  knows  that 
he  has  to  do  with  intelligent  persons,  with  profes- 
sional people,  and  yet  he  does  not  despair  to  deceive 
them. 

The  law  has  prescribed  to  criminals  certain  forms 
of  interrogation,  which  must  be  followed,  lest  the 
demands  should  be  captious,  and  lest  weakness  or 
ignorance  should  be  surprised.  However,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  a  little,  or  endeavour  to  conjecture  the 
character  and  mind  of  the  man  about  to  be  examined ; 
and,  observing  a  medium  between  rigour  and  huma- 
nity, an  endeavour  is  made  to  discover  the  truth  with- 
out constraining  the  individual. 

What  interested  me  the  most,  was  the  review  of  the 
procedure,  and  the  report  which  I  prepared  for  my 
chancellor ;  for  on  those  reviews  and  reports  the  situ- 
ation, honour,  and  life  of  a  man  frequently  depends. 
The  accused  are  defended— the  matter  is  discussed ; 
but  the  report  produces  the  first  impression.  Woe  to 
those  who  draw  up  renews  without  knowledge,  and 
reports  without  reflection. 

Do  not  say,  my  dear  reader,  that  I  am  puffing  my- 
self off";  you  see  when  I  commit  imprudent  actions,  1 
do  not  spare  myself;  and  I  must  be  requited  when  I 
am  pleased  with  myself. 

The  sixteen  months'  residence  of  the  podesta  drew 

I  2 
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to  a  close.  Our  criminal-chancellor  was  already  re- 
tained for  Feltre,  and  he  proposed  to  me  the  place  of 
principal  coadjutor,  if  I  would  follow  hira.  Charmed 
with  this  proposition,  I  took  a  suitable  time  to  speak 
of  it  to  my  father ;  and  next  day  an  engagement  was 
concluded  between  us. 

Here  I  was  at  length  settled.  Hitherto  I  had  looked 
only  on  employments  at  a  distance ;  but  now  I  held 
one  which  pleased  and  suited  me.  I  resolved  with 
myself  never  to  quit  it ;  but  man  proposes,  and  God 
disposes. 

( >n  the  departure  of  our  governor  from  Chiozza,  all 
were  eager  to  show  hmi  every  sort  of  honour ;  and  the 
wits  of  the  town,  or  those  who  thought  themselves 
such,  had  a  literary  assembly,  in  which  the  illustrious 
person,  by  whom  they  had  been  governed,  was  cele- 
brated both  in  verse  and  prose, 

I  sung  also  all  the  sorts  of  glory  of  the  hero  of  the 
festival,  and  I  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  virtues 
and  personal  qualities  of  the  governor's  lady ;  both  of 
them  had  shown  a  kindness  for  me ;  and  at  Bergamo., 
where  I  saw  them  in  office  sometime  afterwards,  as 
well  as  at  Venice  when  his  excellency  was  decorated 
with  the  rank  of  senator,  they  always  continued  to 
honour  me  with  their  protection. 

Everybody  went  away,  and  I  remained  at  Chiozza 
till  M.  Zabottini  (this  was  the  name  of  the  chancellor) 
called  me  to  Venice  for  the  journey  to  Feltre.  I  had 
always  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  nuns  of  Saint 
Francis,  where  there  were  charming  boarders;  the 
lady  B***  had  one  under  her  direction,  who  was  very 
beautiful,  very  rich,  and  very  amiable ;  she  would  have 
pleased  me  infinitely,  but  my  age,  my  situation,  and 
my  fortune  forbade  me  to  flatter  myself  with  the  idea: 
the  nun  however  did  not  despair ;  and  when  I  called 
on  her,  she  never  failed  to  send  for  the  young  lady  to 
the  i)arlour.  I  felt  that  I  was  becoming  seriously 
attachetl;  the  directress  seemed  satisfied-^  I  did  not 
comprehend  her  :  I  spoke  to  her  one  day  of  my  incli- 
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nation  and  my  fear ;  and  she  encouraged  me  and  con- 
fided the  secret  to  me.  This  lady  possessed  merit  and 
property ;  but  there  was  a  stain  on  her  birth.  "  How- 
ever, this  small  defect  is  nothing,"  said  the  lady  with 
the  veil ;  "  the  girl  is  prudent  and  well  educated ;  and 
I  answer  for  her  character  and  conduct.  She  has," 
she  continued,  "  a  guardian,  who  must  be  gained 
over ;  but  let  me  alone  for  that.  This  guardian,  who 
is  very  old  and  very  infirm,  has,  it  is  true,  some  pre- 
tensions to  his  ward;  but  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
.  ...  as  I  stand  for  something  in  this  business  .... 
let  me  alone,  I  say  again ;  1  shall  arrange  things  for 
the  best." 

I  own,  from  this  discourse,  this  confidence,  and  this 
encouragement,  I  began  to  believe  myself  fortunate. 
IVIiss  N***  did  not  look  upon  me  with  an  unfavour- 
able eye,  and  T  reckoned  the  affair  as  good  as  con- 
cluded. 

The  whole  convent  perceived  my  inclination  for  the 
boarder,  and  there  were  ladies  acquainted  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  parlour  who  took  pity  on  me,  and  in- 
formed me  of  what  was  passing.  They  did  it  in  this 
way. 

The  windows  of  my  room  were  exactly  opposite  to 
the  steeple  of  the  convent;  several  apertures  were 
contrived  in  its  construction,  through  which  the  figures 
of  those  who  approached  them  were  confusedly  seen. 
I  had  several  times  observed  figures  and  signs  at  these 
apertures,  and  I  learned  in  time  that  those  signs 
marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  words  were 
formed  of  them,  and  that  a  conversation  could  thus  be 
carried  on  at  a  distance.  I  had  almost  every  day  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  mute  conversation,  wliich 
was  of  a  discreet  and  decorous  nature. 
'  By  means  of  this  manual  alphabet,  I  learned  that 
Miss  N***  was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  her 
guardian.  Indignant  at  the  proceedings  of  lady  B***, 
I  called  on  her  after  dinner,  determined  to  display  my 
resentment.     I  demanded  to  see  her ;  she  came,  and 
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on  looking  steadily  at  me,  perceived  that  I  was  cha- 
grined, and  dexterously  took  care  not  to  give  me  time 
to  speak;  she  began  the  attack  herself  with  a  sort  of 
vigour  and  a  degree  of  vehemence. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  she,  "  you  are  displeased,  I 
see  by  your  countenance."  I  wished  to  speak  then, 
but  she  would  not  listen  to  me ;  she  raised  her  voice, 
and  continued:  "Yes,  sir.  Miss  N***  is  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  her  guardian  is  to  marry  her."  I  wished  to 
speak  loud  in  my  turn.  "  Silence,  silence,"  cried  she, 
"  listen  to  me ;  this  marriage  is  my  contrivance ;  I 
have,  after  mature  consideration,  been  induced  to 
second  it,  and  it  was  for  you  that  I  solicited  it." — 
"Forme!"  said  I. — "Yes;  silence,"  said  she,  "and 
you  shall  see  the  design  of  an  honest  woman,  who  is 
attached  to  you,  "  Are  you,"  continued  she,  "  in  a 
situation  to  marry  ? — No,  for  a  hundred  reasons. 
Would  the  lady  have  waited  your  conveniency  ? — No, 
for  it  was  not  in  her  power ;  she  must  have  married ; 
a  young  man  would  have  married  her,  and  you  would 
have  lost  her  for  ever.  Now  she  is  to  be  married  to 
an  old  man,  to  a  valetudinary,  who  cannot  Jive  long ; 
and,  though  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  and 
inconveniences  of  marriage,  I  know  this  much,  that  a 
young  wife  must  shorten  the  days  of  an  old  husband; 
you  will  receive  a  pretty  widow  who  has  been  a  wife 
merely  in  name ;  on  that  subject  you  may  rest  con- 
tented :  she  will  even  be  better  otfj  for  she  will  be 
richer  than  she  is  at  present ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
you  can  go  on  in  your  own  way.  Fear  nothing  on  her 
account ;  no,  my  dear  friend,  fear  nothing ;  she  will 
mix  in  the  world  with  her  dotard,  but  I  shall  watch 
over  her  conduct.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  yours ;  I  pledge 
myself  for  that ;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour." 

Miss  N***  now  made  her  appearance  and  ap- 
proached the  grate.  The  directress  said  to  me,  with  a 
mysterious  air,  "  CompHment  miss  on  her  marriage." 
I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Imade  my  bow,  and  went 
away  without  saying  a  word. 
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I  never  saw  either  the  directress  or  the  boarder 
again ;  and  happily  I  soon  forgot  both  of  them. 

As  soon  as  I  received  the  letter  directing  me  to  re- 
pair to  Feltre,  I  set  out  from  Chiozza,  accompanied 
by  my  father,  and  went  to  Venice  to  be  introduced 
along  with  him  to  his  excellency  Paolo  Spinelli,  a 
noble  Venetian,  the  podesta  or  governor,  whom  I  was 
to  follow.  We  also  called  on  chancellor  Zabottini, 
under  whose  orders  1  was  to  labour.  I  left  Venice  in 
a  few  days  afterwards,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  I  reached 
the  place  of  my  residence.  Feltre  or  Feltri  is  a  town 
situated  in  the  Marcia  Trevigiana,  a  province  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  sixty  leagues  from  the  capital.  It 
contains  a  bishoprick  and  a  numerous  nobility. 

The  town  is  mountainous  and  steep,  and  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  winter, 
that  from  the  doors  in  the  narrow  streets  being  choked 
up  with  snow  and  ice,  they  are  obliged  to  make  their 
way  out  at  the  windows.  The  following  Latin  verse 
is  ascribed  to  Csesar : 

Feltria  perpetuo  nivium  damnata  ligori. 

Having  arrived  there  before  my  colleagues,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  from  my  predecessor  the  archives 
and  other  papers,  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  was  a  comjiany  of  comedians  in  the 
town,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  old  governor,  and 
who  intended  giving  a  few  representations  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new. 

This  company  was  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Veronese,  the  same  who,  thirty  years  afterwards, 
came  to  Paris  to  play  the  character  of  pantaloon  at 
the  Italian  theatre,  and  who  brought  the  beautiful  Co- 
ralina  and  the  charming  Camilla,  his  daughters,  along 
with  him. 

The  company  was  not  amiss ;  the  director,  notwith- 
standing his  glass-eye,  played  the  principal  inamorato ; 
and  I  saw  with  pleasure  the  same  Florindo  dei  Maca- 
roni whom  I  knew  at  Rimini,  and  who,  on  account  of 
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his  age,  only  acted  the  characters  of  kings  in  tragedy 
and  noble  fathers  in  comedy. 

Four  days  afterwards  the  governor  arrived,  and  the 
chancellor  and  another  officer  of  justice  with  the  title 
of  vicar,  who  here  and  in  several  other  provinces  of 
the  state  of  Venice,  has  a  voice  along  with  the  podesta 
in  sentences  and  judgments. 

I  laid  aside  for  several  months  every  idea  of  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  and  applied  seriously  to  labour, 
as,  after  this  second  government  in  which  I  acted  as 
coadjutor,  I  could  aspire  to  a  chancellorship.  I  exa- 
mined into  the  papers  in  the  chancery,  among  which  I 
found  a  commission  from  the  senate  that  my  predeces- 
sors had  neglected.  I  gave  an  account  of  it  to  my 
principal,  who  judged  the  affair  of  an  interesting  na- 
ture, and  charged  me  to  follow  it  through  with  all  my 
abilities. 

This  was  a  criminal  procedure  on  account  of  timber 
cut  down  in  the  forests  of  the  republic;  and  there 
were  two  hundred  persons  implicated  in  the  crime. 
This  required  an  examination  on  the  spot,  to  ascertain 
the  corpus  delicti.  I  went  myself  with  surveyors  and 
guards  across  rocks,  torrents,  and  precipices.  The 
procedure  occasioned  a  great  noise,  and  threw  every 
one  into  consternation ;  for  the  wood  had  been  cut 
down  with  impunity  for  more  than  tw  enty  years,  and 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  revolt,  which  might 
have  fallen  on  the  poor  devil  of  a  coadjutor  who 
roused  the  sleeping  lion. 

Fortunately,  this  great  affair  terminated  something 
in  the  same  way  as  the  parturition  of  the  mountain. 
The  republic  was  satisfied  with  securing  its  wood  for 
the  future.  The  chancellor  lost  nothing,  and  the  co- 
adjutor was  indemnified  for  his  fears. 

I  was  entrusted  some  time  afterwards  with  another 
commission  of  a  much  more  agreeable  and  amusing 
nature.  This  was  to  carry  through  an  investigation 
ten  leagues  from  the  town,  into  the  circumstances  of  a 
dispute  where  fire-arms  had  been  made  use  of,  and 
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dangerous  wounds  received.  As  the  country  where 
this  happened  was  flat,  and  the  road  lay  through 
charming  estates  and  country-houses,  I  engaged  several 
of  my  friends  to  follow  me ;  we  were  in  all  twelve, 
six  males  and  six  females,  and  four  domestics.  We  all 
rode  on^horseback,  and  we  employed  twelve  days  in 
this  delicious  expedition.  During  all  this  time  we 
never  dined  and  supped  in  the  same  place ;  and  for 
twelve  nights  we  never  slept  on  beds. 

We  went  very  frequently  on  foot  along  delightful 
roads  bordered  with  vines,  and  shaded  with  fig-trees, 
breakfasting  on  milk,  and  sometimes  sharing  the  ordi- 
nary fare  of  the  peasants,  which  is  a  soup  composed  of 
Turkey  corn  called  polenta,  and  of  which  we  made 
most  delicious  toasts. 

Wherever  we  went,  we  saw  nothing  but  fetes,  rejoic- 
ings, and  entertainments ;  and  at  every  place  where 
we  stopped  in  the  evening  we  had  balls  the  whole  night 
through,  in  which  the  ladies  played  their  part  as  well 
as  the  men. 

In  this  party  there  were  two  sisters,  one  married  and 
the  other  single.  The  latter  was  very  much  to  my 
liking,  and  I  may  say  I  made  the  party  for  her  alone. 
She  was  as  prudent  and  modest  as  her  sister  was 
headstrong  and  foolish  ;  the  singularity  of  our  journey 
afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  explana- 
tion, and  we  became  lovers. 

My  investigation  was  concluded  in  two  hours ;  we 
selected  another  road  for  our  return,  to  vary  our  plea- 
sure ;  but  on  our  arrival  at  Feltre,  we  were  all  worn 
out,  exhausted,  and  more  dead  than  alive.  I  felt  the 
effects  for  a  month,  and  my  poor  Angelica  had  a  fever 
of  forty  days. 

The  six  gentlemen  of  our  party  proposed  another 
species  of  entertainment  to  me.  In  the  palace  of  the 
governor  there  was  a  theatre,  which  they  wished  to 
put  to  some  use ;  and  they  did  me  the  honour  to  tell 
me  that  they  had  conceived  the  project  on  my  ac- 
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count,  and  they  left  me  the  power  of  choosing  the 
pieces  and  distributing  the  characters. 

I  thanked  them,  and  accepted  the  proposition,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  his  excellency  and  my  chan- 
cellor, I  put  myself  at  the  head  of  this  new  entertain- 
ment. 

I  could  have  wished  something  comic,  but  I  was  not 
fond  of  buffoonery,  and  there  were  no  good  comedies; 
I  tlierefore  gave  the  preference  to  tragedy.  As  the 
operas  of  Metastasio  were  then  represented  every 
where  even  without  music,  I  put  the  airs  into  recita- 
tive ;  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  approximate 
the  style  of  that  charming  author;  and  I  made  choice 
of  Didone  and  Siroe  for  our  representation.  I  distri- 
buted the  parts,  according  to  the  characters  ^of  my 
actors,  whom  I  knew,  and  I  reserved  the  worst  for 
myself.  In  this  I  acted  wisely,  for  I  was  completely 
unsuited  for  tragedy. 

Fortunately,  I  had  composed  two  small  pieces  in 
which  I  played  two  parts  of  character,  and  redeemed 
my  reputation.  The  first  of  these  pieces  was  the 
Good  Father,  and  the  second  La  Canta  Trice.  Both 
were  approved  of,  and  my  acting  was  considered  pass- 
able for  an  amateur.  I  saw  the  last  of  these  pieces 
some  time  afterwards  at  Venice,  where  a  young  advo- 
cate thought  proper  to  give  it  out  as  his  own  work, 
and  to  receive  compliments  on  the  subject;  but, 
having  been  imprudent  enough  to  publish  it  with  his 
name,  he  experienced  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
plagiarism  unmasked. 

I  did  what  I  could  to  engage  my  beautiful  Arigelica 
to  accept  a  part  in  our  tragedies,  but  it  was  impossible; 
she  was  timid,  and  had  she  even  been  willing,  her  pa- 
rents would  not  have  given  their  permission.  She 
visited  us ;  but  this  pleasure  cost  her  tears ;  for  she 
was  jealous  and  suffered  much  from  seeing  me  on  such 
a  fiuiiihar  footing  with  my  fair  companions. 

The  poor  Uttle  girl  loved  me  with  tenderness  and 
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sincerity,  and  I  loved  her  also  with  my  whole  soul ;  I 
may  say  she  was  the  first  person  whom  I  ever  loved* 
She  aspired  to  become  my  wife,  which  she  would  have 
been,  if  certain  singular  reflections,  that  however  were 
well  founded,  had  not  turned  me  from  the  design. 

Her  elder  sister  had  been  remarkably  beautiful ;  and, 
after  her  first  child  she  became  ugly.  The  youngest 
had  the  same  skin  and  the  same  features ;  she  was  one 
of  those  delicate  beauties  whom  the  air  injures,  and 
whom  the  smallest  fatigue  or  pain  discomposes ;  of  all 
which  I  saw  a  convincing  proof.  The  fatigue  of  our 
journey  produced  a  visible  change  upon  her ;  I  was 
young;  and  if  my  wife  were  in  a  short  time  to  have 
lost  her  bloom,  I  foresaw  what  would  have  been  my 
despair. 

This  was  reasoning  curiously  for  a  lover ;  but  whe- 
ther from  virtue,  weakness,  or  inconstancy,  I  quitted 
Feltre  without  marr}ing  her. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

Moral  reflections — My  father's  change  of  residence — My 
embarkation  for  Ferrara — Unpleasant  adventure — My 
arrival  at  Bagnacavallo — Short  journey  to  Faenza — 
Death  of  my  father — My  doctor's  degree — Singularities 
which  preceded  it — My  reception  in  the  corps  of  advocates 
— My  presentation  at  court — Dialogue  between  a  woman 
and  myself. 

I  HAD  some  difficulty  in  tearing  myself  from  the  charm- 
ing object  with  whom  I  first  tasted  the  charms  of 
virtuous  love.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  this 
love  was  not  of  a  very  vigorous  description,  as  I  could 
quit  my  mistress.  A  little  more  mind  and  grace  would 
perhaps  have  fixed  me ;  but  she  possessed  beauty 
alone;    and  even  that  beauty  seemed  to  me  on  its 
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decline.     I  had  time  for  reflection,  and  my  self-love 
was  stronger  than  my  passion. 

I  required  something  to  divert  my  thoughts  from 
the  subject,  and  several  circumstances  occurred  calcu- 
lated to  produce  this  effect.  My  father,  who  could 
never  settle  in  one  place  (a  propensity  which  he  left 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  son),  had  changed  his  country. 
In  returning  from  Modena,.  whither  he  went  on  family 
affairs,  he  passed  through  Ferrara,  and  there  he  received 
a  very  advantageous  offer  of  being  settled  as  a  physi- 
cian at  Bagnacavallo,  with  a  fixed  income.  This  was 
a  favourable  proposition,  and  he  accepted  it ;  and  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  join  him  there  the  very 
first  opportunity  my  situation  would  admit  of. 

On  leaving  Feltre,  I  passed  through  Venice  without 
stopping,  and  embarked  with  the  courier  of  Ferrara. 
In  the  bark  there  were  numbers  of  people,  but  they 
were  ill  assorted.  Among  others,  there  was  a  meagre 
and  pale  young  man  with  black  hair,  a  broken  voice, 
and  a  sinister  physiognomy,  the  son  of  a  butcher  of 
Padua,  who  set  up  for  a  great  man.  This  gentleman 
grew  weary,  and  invited  everybody  to  play ;  nobody, 
however,  would  listen  to  him,  and  I  had  the  honour 
of  taking  him  up.  He  proposed  at  first  pharo  on  a 
small  scale,  tete-a-tete,  but  this  the  courier  would  not 
have  permitted.  We  played  at  a  child's  game,  called 
'  cala-carte,'  in  which  he  who  has  the  greatest  number 
of  cards  at  the  end  of  the  game  gains  a  fish,  and  he 
who  has  the  greatest  number  of  spades  gains  another. 
I  lost  my  cards  always,  and  never  had  any  spades  :  at 
thirty  sous  the  fish,  he  contrived  to  obtain  from  me 
two  sequins ;  I  suspected  him ;  but  I  paid  my  money 
without  saying  anything. 

On  arriving  at  Ferrara,  I  had  need  of  repose,  and  I 
went  to  lodge  at  the  hotel  of  St  Mark,  where  the  post- 
horses  were  kept.  While  I  was  dining  alone  in  my 
room,  I  received  a  visit  from  my  gambler,  who  came 
to  offer  me  my  revenge.  On  my  I'efusing,  he  laughed 
at  me,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards, 
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and  a  handful  of  sequins,  he  proposed  pharo  to  me> 
which  I  still,  however,  refused. 

"  Come,  come,  sir,"  said  he ;  "I  owe  you  your  re- 
venge. I  am  an  honest  man,  willing  to  give  it  you ; 
and  you  cannot  refuse  me.  You  don't  know  me ;" 
he  continued — "  To  set  your  mind  at  ease  with  respect 
to  me,  there  are  the  cards ;  hold  you  the  bank  and  I 
shall  punt."  The  proposition  seemed  to  me  fair;  I 
was  not  yet  cunning  enough  to  suspect  the  tricks  of 
this  sleight-of-hand  gentry ;  I  believed  in  good  earnest 
that  chance  would  decide  the  business,  and  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  my  money. 

I  drew  ten  sequins  from  my  purse,  as  an  equivalent 
for  those  of  my  antagonist,  and  I  mixed  the  cards  and 
gave  him  them  to  cut.  He  laid  two  punts,  which  I 
gained,  and  on  w^hich  I  was  as  frisky  as  a  harlequin. 
I  shuffled  again,  and  gave  the  cards  to  him  to  cut :  my 
gentleman  doubled  his  stake  and  gained;  he  made 
paroli :  this  paroli  decided  the  bank,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  to  hold  it.  I  held  it  accordingly,  and  I  gained. 
On  this  he  swore  like  a  trooper,  took  up  the  cards, 
which  had  fallen  on  the  table,  counted  them,  found  an 
odd  card,  and  maintained  there  was  a  false  deal.  He 
attempted  to  seize  my  money,  which  I  defended.  He 
then  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket;  and  I  started 
back  and  let  go  my  sequins.  On  hearing  my  plaintive 
and  trembling  voice,  a  waiter  of  the  hotel,  leagued  in 
all  probability^  with  the  cheat,  made  his  appearance, 
and  announced  to  us  that  we  had  both  incurred  the 
most  rigorous  penalties  denounced  against  games  of 
hazard,  and  threatened  to  inform  against  us  instantly, 
if  we  refused  to  give  him  some  money.  I  was  not  long 
in  gi\ang  him  a  sequin  for  myself,  and  I  took  post 
instantly,  enraged  at  having  lost  my  money,  and  still 
more  at  having  allowed  myself  to  be  swindled. 

On  arri\ang  at  Bagnacavallo,  I  was  consoled  with 
the  sight  of  my  dear  parents.  My  father  had  had  an 
attack  of  a  mortal  disease,  and  his  only  regret  was,  as 
he  said,  lest  he  should  die  without  seeing  me.     Alas  ! 
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he  saw  me,  and  I  saw  him ;  but  this  reciprocal  pleasure 
lasted  but  a  very  short  time. 

Bagnacavallo  is  merely  a  large  village,  in  the  lega- 
tion of  Ravenna,  very  rich,  very  fertile,  and  very 
commercial. 

After  introducing  me  into  the  best  society  of  this 
place,  my  father,  as  an  additional  gratification  for  me, 
took  me  to  Faenza.  In  this  town  was  first  discovered 
the  sort  of  argillous  matter  mixed  with  potter's-earth 
and  sand,  of  which  the  glazed  earth  is  composed  which 
the  Italians  call  majolica,  the  French  fayence,  and 
the  English  delf  ware. 

In  Italy  a  number  of  delf  plates  were  painted  by 
Rafaelle  d'Urbino,  or  by  his  pupils.  These  plates  are 
framed  in  an  elegant  style,  and  preserved  with  great 
care  in  picture  cabinets.  I  saw  a  very  abundant  and 
very  rich  collection  of  them  at  Venice,  in  the  Grimani 
palace  at  Santa  Maria  Formosa. 

Faenza  is  a  very  pretty  town  of  Romagna,  but  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen  in  it.  We  were  very 
well  received  and  treated  by  the  marquis  Spada :  we 
saw  several  comedies  performed  by  a  strolling  com- 
pany, and  in  six  days  we  returned  to  Bagnacavallo. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  my  father  fell  sick.  It  was 
a  year  since  he  had  been  seized  with  his  last  disease  : 
he  perceived,  on  taking  to  bed,  that  the  relapse  was 
serious,  and  his  pulse  announced  his  danger  to  him. 
His  fever  became  malignant  on  the  seventh  daj^,  and 
grew  worse  and  worse  every  hour.  When  he  saw 
himself  near  his  latter  end,  he  called  me  to  his  bed- 
side, and  recommending  his  dear  wife  to  my  protection, 
bade  me  adieu,  and  gave  me  his  blessing.  He  sent 
immediately  for  his  confessor,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment. ( )n  the  fourteenth  day  my  father  was  no  more. 
He  was  buried  |in  the  church  of  St  Jerome  of  Bagna- 
cavallo, the  9th  March,  1731. 

I  will  not  dwell  here  on  the  firmness  of  a  virtuous 
father,  the  grief  of  a  tender  wife,  and  the  sensibility  of 
a  beloved  and  grateful  son,  but  shall  merely  give  you  a 
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rapid  sketch  of  the  most  cruel  moments  of  my  life. 
The  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  me,  and  it  occasioned  an 
essential  change  in  my  situation  and  family. 

I  endeavoured  to  console  my  mother,  and  she  in 
turn  endeavoured  to  comfort  me:  we  required  the 
assistance  of  each  other.  Our  first  care  was  to  leave 
the  place  and  return  to  my  maternal  aunt  at  Venice, 
and  we  lodged  with  her  in  the  house  of  one  of  our 
relations,  where  fortunately  there  were  apartments  to 
let. 

During  the  whole  journey  from  Romagna  to  Venice 
my  mother  did  nothing  but  speak  of  my  chancery- 
emplopnent  on  the  main  land,  which  she  called  a 
gipsy  occupation,  for  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the 
spot,  and  to  be  perpetually  changing  from  country  to 
country.  She  wished  to  live  along  with  me,  to  see 
me  occupied  sedentarily  beside  her,  and  she  conjured 
and  solicited  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  an  advocate.  On  my  arrival  at  Venice, 
all  our  friends  joined  my  mother  in  the  same  wish  ;  I 
resisted  as  long  as  I  could,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
yield. 

Did  I  act  wisely  ?  Will  my  mother  long  enjoy  her 
son? — She  had  every  reason  to  think  so;  but  my 
stars  perpetually  thwarted  every  one  of  my  projects. 
Thalia  expected  me  in  her  temple,  she  led  me  to  it 
through  many  a  crooked  path,  and  made  me  endure 
the  thorns  and  the  briars  before  yielding  me  any  of 
the  flowers. 

As  I  was  on  the  point  of  appearing  in  my  gown  in 
the  courts  of  law,  where  a  few  years  before  I  appeared 
without  one,  I  called  on  my  uncle  Indric,  with  whom 
I  acquired  my  knowledge  of  law-practice.  He  was  glad 
to  see  me  again,  and  assured  me  of  his  endeavours  in 
my  behalf.  I  had  great  difficulties  however  to  sur- 
•rnount. 

To  be  received  advocate  at  Venice,  the  first  step  is 
to  be  licensed  by  the  university  of  Padua;  and  to 
obtain  the  license,  a  course  of  civil  law  in  that  town 
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must  be  gone  through,  five  consecutive  years  must  be 
passed  there,  and  the  certificates  of  attendance  at  all 
the  different  classes  of  the  public  schools  must  be 
produced.  Strangers  alone  can  present  themselves  in 
the  college,  defend  their  theses,  and  receive  their 
license  on  the  spot  without  delay. 

I  belonged  by  descent  to  Modena ;  but  as  both  my 
father  and  myself  were  born  in  Venice,  was  I  entitled 
to  the  advantage  of  strangers  ?  I  know  not,  but  a 
letter  written  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Modena  to  his 
minister  at  Venice,  procured  me  a  place  in  the  privi- 
leged class. 

I  was  thus  enabled  to  repair  instantly  to  Padua  and 
receive  my  degree  of  doctor ;  but  a  new  and  still  more 
serious  difficulty  now  occurred.  The  Venetian  code 
is  alone  followed  at  the  bar  of  Venice ;  and  Bartolus, 
Baldus,  and  Justinian  are  never  cited.  They  are 
scarcely  known  there;  but  they  must  be  known  at 
Padua.  It  is  the  same  at  Venice  as  at  Paris — young 
men  lose  their  time  in  a  useless  study. 

I  had  lost  my  time  like  other  people ;  I  had  studied 
the  Roman  law  at  Pavia,  Udine,  and  Modena ;  but 
then  for  four  years  this  study  had  been  interrupted, 
and  every  trace  of  the  Imperial  law  was  lost.  I  saw 
myself  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  becoming  once 
more  a  scholar. 

I  applied  to  one  of  my  old  friends,  M.  Radi,  whom  I 
knew  in  my  infancy,  and  who  having  employed  his 
time  much  better  than  myself,  was  become  a  good 
advocate,  and  an  excellent  master  for  the  instruction 
of  the  candidates  who  frequent  Padua  only  four  times 
a-year,  to  show  themselves  and  obtain  their  certificates 
of  attendance.  M.  Radi  was  a  worthy  man,  but,  from 
being  fond  of  play,  he  was  rather  embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances.  His  scholars  profited  by  his  lessons, 
and  freciuently  carried  his  money  as  well  as  his  in- 
structions away  with  them. 

When  M.  Radi  thought  me  sufficiently  prepared  for 
a  public  exhibition,  we  set  out  together  for  Padua.  I  own 
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that  notwithstanding  the  instruction  I  had  received,  and 
a  certain  confidence  acquired  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
world,  I  entertained  a  considerable  dread  of  the  grave 
and  solemn  countenances  by  whom  I  w*as  to  be  judged. 
My  friend  laughed  at  my  apprehensions,  and  told  me 
I  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  all  that  I  had  to  pass  through 
was  nothing  but  ceremony,  and  that  a  person  must  be 
very  ignorant  indeed  who  failed  to  be  crowned  with 
the  laurels  of  the  university. 

On  arriving  at  the  city  of  doctors,  we  waited  first  on 
M.  Pighi,  the  civil-law  professor,  to  request  him  to 
have  the  goodness  to  be  my  promoter,  that  is,  the 
person  who  in  quality  of  assistant  presents  and  sup- 
ports the  candidates.  He  acceded  to  my  request,  and 
received  with  every  expression  of  kindness  a  silver 
tea-board  of  which  I  made  him  a  present. 

We  next  went  to  the  office  of  the  university,  to  de- 
posit in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  the  sum  which  the 
professors  divide  among  themselves.  This  advance  is 
called  a  deposit ;  but  it  is  there  as  at  the  theatre,  the 
money  is  never  returned  after  the  drawing  of  the 
curtain. 

We  had  visits  to  pay  to  all  the  doctors  of  the  col- 
lege, and  many  of  them  we  accomplished  with  cards ; 
but  on  calling  on  the  abbe  Arrighi,  one  of  the  first 
professors  in  the  university,  the  porter  had  orders  to 
receive  us.  We  found  him  in  his  closet,  and  paid  him 
the  usual  compliments  of  requesting  him  to  honour  us 
with  his  presence,  and  to  grant  us  his  indulgence.  He 
seemed  very  much  astonished  that  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  this  dry  and  useless  compliment.  We 
could  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  ;  but  we  after- 
wards obtained  the  following  information. 

A  new  regulation  had  been  enacted  and  published, 
by  order  of  the  reformers  of  the  course  of  studies  at 
Padua,  by  which  all  candidates  for  a  doctor's  degree, 
before  appearing  in  full  college,  were  to  undergo  a  par- 
ticular examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
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whether  they  were  sufficiently  instructed  for  a  public 
examination. 

It  was  M.  Arrighi  himself,  who,  seeing  that  this 
public  examination  of  candidates  was  treated  as  a  mere 
farce,  that  the  indolence  of  youth  was  too  much  en- 
couraged, that  questions  were  selected  at  pleasure, 
that  even  the  arguments  were  communicated  and  the 
answers  furnished,  and  that  they  made  only  doctors 
without  doctrine,  thought  proper  in  the  excess  of  his 
zeal  to  solicit  and  obtain  this  famous  regulation  which 
would  have  destroyed  the  university  of  Padua,  had  it 
been  long  enforced. 

I  had  therefore  to  go  through  this  examination,  and 
the  abbe  Arrighi  was  to  be  my  examiner.  He  re- 
quested M.  Radi  to  retire  into  his  library,  and  he 
began  immediately  to  interrogate  me.  He  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  spare  me,  but  wandered  from  the 
code  of  Justinian  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  and 
from  the  digests  to  the  pandects.  I  alwa3^s  however 
gave  an  answer  of  one  kind  or  another,  though  per- 
haps I  was  more  often  wrong  than  right ;  but  I  dis- 
played a  tolerable  degree  of  knowle4ge  and  a  great  deal 
of  confidence.  My  examinator,  who  was  very  strict 
and  scrupulous,  was  by  no  means  fully  satisfied  with 
me,  and  wished  me  to  prolong  my  studies ;  but  I  told 
him  frankly  that  I  came  to  Padua  to  obtain  my  degree ; 
that  my  reputation  would  be  injured  were  I  to  return 
without  one ;  and  that  I  had  made  my  depositx — 
"  What,"  said  he, "  you  have  deposited  3'our  money  ?" — 
"  Yes,  sir. " — "  And  it  was  received  without  my 
orders?" — "  The  treasurer  received  it  without  hesi- 
tation; and  here  is  his  receipt." — "  So  much  the 
worse ;  you  run  a  risk  of  losing  it.  Have  you  the 
courage  to  venture  yourself?  " — "  Yes,  su",  I  am  de- 
termined at  all  hazards.  I  would  rather  renounce  for 
ever  my  views  of  becoming  an  advocate,  than  return  a 
second  time."—"  You  are  very  bold." — "  Sir,  I  possess 
honourable  feelings."—"  Very  well,   fix  your  day,  I 
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shall  be  there ;  but  take  care,  the  most  trifling  fault 
will  defeat  your  object." — On  this  I  made  my  bow  and 
took  my  leave. 

Radi  had  hearcj  everything,  and  was  in  greater  ap- 
prehension than  myself.  I  knew  that  ray  answers 
had  not  been  very  accurate ;  but  in  the  college  of 
doctors  the  questions  are  limited,  and  the  candidate 
is  not  made  to  wander  through  the  immense  chaos  of 
jurisprudence  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Next  day  we  repaired  to  the  university  to  see  the 
points  which  fate  should  allot  me  drawn  from  the  urn. 
The  civil  law  point  turned  on  intestate  successions, 
and  that  of  the  canon  law  on  bigamy.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  titles  of  the  one  and  the  chapters  of 
the  other ;  I  went  over  them  the  same  day  in  the 
library  of  doctor  Pighi  my  promoter ;  and  I  applied 
myself  seriously  till  the  hour  of  supper. 

My  friend  and  myself  sat  down  to  table,  when  five 
young  persons  entered  the  roam  and  wished  to  sup 
with  us.  This  we  willingly  agreed  to,  and,  after  sup- 
per, we  began  to  laugh  and  amuse  ourselves.  One  of 
the  five  scholars  was  a  candidate  who  had  been  re- 
fused in  the  examination  by  professor  Arrighi ;  and  he 
poured  forth  execrations  against  that  abbe,  who  was 
a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  satirised  his  barbarity  and 
the  barbarity  of  his  country. 

I  wished  these  gentlemen  good  night;  for,  as  ray 
exaraination  was  to  take  place  next  day,  I  required 
sleep ;  but  they  laughed  at  me,  and  drew  from  their 
pockets  a  pack  of  cards,  and  one  of  them  produced 
his  sequins  on  the  table.  Radi  was  the  first  to  give 
into  the  proposition ;  and  the  whole  night  through  we 
played,  and  Radi  and  myself  lost  our  money. 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  beadle  of  the  college, 
who  brought  rae  the  gown  which  I  was  to  appear  in. 
The  clock  of  the  university  summoned  rae  to  the  ex- 
amination, which  I  had  to  encounter  without  having 
closed  my  eyes,  and  smarting  under  chagrin  at  the 
loss  of  my  time  and  money. 
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However  the  exigency  required  exertion.  On  my 
arrival  I  was  met  by  my  promoter,  who  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  seated  me  beside  himself  on  a  balustrade, 
with  a  numerous  assembly  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of 
us. 

When  every  person  was  seated,  I  rose  and  began  by 
reciting  the  usual  ceremony  and  proposing  the  two 
theses  which  I  had  to  defend.  One  of  those  deputed 
to  carry  on  the  argumentation  attacked  me  with  a 
syllogism  m  barbara  with  citations  of  texts  in  the 
major  and  minor.  I  resumed  the  argument,  and  in 
the  citation  of  a  paragraph  I  confounded  No.  5  with 
No.  7 ;  my  promoter  whispered  my  mistake  to  me, 
which  T  wished  to  correct.  On  this  M.  Arrighi  rose 
from  his  seat  and  said  aloud  to  M.  Pighi,  "  I  protest, 
sir,  that  I  will  not  suffer  the  smallest  infraction  of  the 
laws  of  the  regulation.  All  assistance  to  candidates 
is  prohibited  at  a  time  like  this.  It  may  pass  for  this 
time ;  but  I  give  you  warning  for  the  future." 

I  perceived  that  this  misplaced  sally  excited  uni- 
versal indignation,  and  I  seized  the  favourable  instant 
to  resume  the  substance  of  my  thesis  and  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  argument.  In  place  of  the  scholastic 
method  I  substituted  learning,  reasonings,  and  the 
discussions  of  compilers  and  interpreters.  I  gave  a 
dissertation  on  the  whole  extent  of  intestate  succes- 
sions, which  met  with  universal  applause ;  and  seeing 
the  success  of  my  boldness,  I  made  an  instantaneous 
transition  from  the  civil  to  the  canon  law,  and  under- 
took the  article  of  bigamy,  which  I  treated  like  the 
other.  I  went  through  the  laws  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  cited  councils.  I  was  fortunate  in  the 
questions  which  fell  to  my  lot ;  for  I  knew  them  by 
heart ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  acquired  an  immortal 
lionour.  The  votes  were  now  takfen,  and  the  registrar 
published  the  result.  I  was  made  a  licentiate  "  ne- 
mine  [)enitus  penitus  que  discrepante ;"  that  is  to  say, 
without  one  dissentient  voice,  not  even  that  of  M. 
Arrighi,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  well  satisfied. 
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My  promoter  then  put  the  doctor's  cap  on  my  head 
and  proceeded  to  pass  an  eulogium  on  the  licentiate ; 
but  as  I  did  not  follow  the  usual  routine,  he  composed 
Latin  prose  and  verse  adapted  to  the  occasion,  which 
was  highly  honourable  both  to  himself  and  me. 

Every  one  may  enter  on  the  reception  of  the  candi- 
date, and  on  this  occasion  I  was  quite  overpowered 
by  the  compluuents  and  salutations  which  I  received. 

Radi  and  myself  returned  to  our  hotel,  very  well 
pleased  with  the  termination  of  this  affair,  and  very 
nuich  embarrassed  to  find  ourselves  without  money. 
This,  however,  was  a  sme  gim  non,  and  we  obtained 
some  without  much  diificulty,  and  took  our  departure 
exultingly  and  triumphantly  for  Venice. 

On  afri\dng  at  Venice,  after  embracing  my  mother 
and  aunt,  whose  joy  was  excessive,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
my  uncle  the  attorney;  whom  I  solicited  to  obtain  a 
place  for  me  with  an  advocate  for  instruction  in  the 
forms  and  practice  of  the  bar.  My  uncle,  who  was 
enabled  to  make  a  choice,  recommended  me  to  M. 
Terzi,  one  of  the  best  pleaders  and  chamber-counsel  in 
the  republic,  with  whom  I  was  to  remain  two  years ; 
but  I  entered  in  the  month  of  October  1731,  and  left 
him  in  May  1 732  ;  when  I  was  received  as  an  advo- 
cate. In  all  probability  they  looked  merely  to  the 
date  of  the  year  and  not  to  that  of  the  months.  There 
was  always  something  extraordinary  in  all  my  arrange- 
ments, and,  to  say  the  truth,  almost  always  to  my  ad- 
vantage. I  was  bom  lucky,  and  whenever  I  have  not 
been  so  the  fault  has  been  entirely  my  own. 

The  advocates  at  Venice  must  have  their  lodgings 
and  be  at  their  chambers  in  the  quarter  della  Roba.  I 
took  apartments  at  Saint  Paternien,  and  my  mother 
and  aunt  did  not  quit  me.  I  equipped  myself  in  my 
professional  gown,  the  same  as  that  of  the  patricians, 
enveloped  my  head  in  an  immense  wig,  and  waited 
with  great  impatience  for  the  day  of  my  presentation 
in  court. 

This  presentation  does  not  take  place  without  cere- 
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monv.  The  novice  must  have  two  assistants,  called 
at  Venice  Compari  di  Palazzo,  whom  the  young  man 
selects  from  among  those  old  advocates  who  are  the 
most  attached  to  him.  I  chose  M.  Uccelli  and  M. 
Roberti,  both  my  neighbours. 

I  went  between  my  two  friends  to  the  bottom  of 
the  great  staircase  in  the  great  hall  of  the  courts,  and 
for  half  an  hour  I  was  obliged  to  make  so  many  bows 
and  contortions  that  my  back  was  almost  broken,  and 
my  wig  resembled  the  mane  of  a  lion.  Every  one  who 
passed  me  had  something  to  say  respecting  me  ;  some 
obser\'ed  that  I  was  a  lad  with  some  expression  in  my 
countenance;  others,  that  I  was  a  new  sweeper  of 
the  courts ;  some  embraced  me,  and  others  laughed  in 
my  face.  At  length  I  ascended  and  sent  my  sen^ant 
in  quest  of  a  gondola,  not  daring  to  make  my  appear- 
ance in  the  open  street  in  my  then  equipment,  and  I 
appointed  him  to  meet  me  in  the  hall  of  the  great 
council,  where  I  seated  myself  on  a  bench  and  where 
I  saw  everybody  pass  without  being  seen  by  anybody. 
I  began  to  reflect  on  the  profession  of  which  I  had 
made  choice.  There  are  generally  two  hundred  and 
forty  advocates  in  the  list  at  Venice ;  of  these  there 
are  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  first  rank,  twenty  per- 
haps in  the  second,  and  all  the  rest  are  obliged  to  hunt 
for  clients,  and  the  pettifogging  attornies  are  willing 
enough  to  become  their  hounds  on  the  condition  of 
sharing  together  the  prey.  I  was  in  apprehension  for 
myself  as  I  was  last  on  the  list,  and  I  regretted  the 
chanceries  which  I  had  abandoned. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  saw  no  profession  so 
lucrative  and  honourable  as  that  of  an  advocate.  A 
noble  Venetian,  a  patrician,  a  member  of  the  republic, 
who  would  not  deign  to  become  merchant,  banker, 
notary,  physician,  or  professor  of  a  university,  has  no 
hesitation  in  embracing  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
which  he  follows  in  the  courts,  and  he  calls  the  other 
advocates  his  brothers.  Everything  depended  on  good 
fortune  :  and  why  was  1  to  be  less  fortunate  than  an- 
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Other  ?  The  attempt  required  to  be  made,  and  it  was 
incumbent  on  me  to  plunge  into  the  chaos  of  the  bar, 
where  perseverance  and  probity  lead  to  the  temple  of 
fortune. 

Wliiie  I  was  thus  musing  by  myself  and  building 
castles  in  Spain,  I  observed  a  fair,  round,  and  pkmip 
woman  of  about  thirty,  advancing  towards  me,  of  a 
tolerable  figure,  with  a  flat  nose,  roguish  eyes,  a  pro- 
fusion of  gold  about  her  neck,  ears,  arms,  and  fingers, 
and  in  a  dress  which  announced  her  to  be  of  the  in- 
ferior orders,  but  in  easy  circumstances ;  she  accosted 
and  saluted  me. 

"  Good  day,  sir." — "  Good  day,  m.adam." — "Will  you 
allow  me  to  pay  you  my  compliments  ?  " — "  On  what  ?" 
— "  On  your  admission ;  I  observed  you  making  your 
obeisance  at  court ;  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  prettily 
equipped  !  " — "  Am  I  not  ?  Do  you  think  me  hand- 
some '?" — "  O,  the  dress  is  nothing;  M.  Goldoni  be- 
comes everything." — "  So  you  know  me,  madam  ?  " 
— "  Have  not  I  seen  you  four  years  ago  in  the  land  of 
litigation,  in  a  long  peruque  and  a  short  robe  ?  " — 
"  You  are  in  the  right,  when  I  was  with  an  attorney  ?" 
— "  Yes,  with  M.  Indric." — "  So  you  know  my  uncle, 
then  ?  " — "  I  ?  I  know  every  person  here,  from  the 
doge  to  the  clerks  of  court." — "  Are  you  married  ?  " 
— "  No." — "  Are  you  a  widow  ?  " — "  No." — "  I  dare 
not  ask  you  more." — "  You  are  right." — "  Have  you 
any  emplojauent  ?  " — "  No." — "  However,  from  your 
appearance  ....  you  seem  a  decent  woman." — '''  I 
am  so  in  reality." — "  You  have  a  revenue  then  ?  " — 
— "  None  at  all."^"  But  you  are  well  equipped;  and 
how  do  you  live  then  ?  " — "  I  am  a  girl  of  the  courts, 
and  the  courts  maintain  me." — "  Upon  my  word  that 
is  very  singular !  You  belong  to  the  courts,  you  say  ?  " 
— "  Yes,  sir ;  my  father  was  employed  in  them." — 
"  What  did  he  follow  ?  " — "  He  listened  at  the  doors, 
and  carried  good  news  to  those  who  were  in  expecta- 
tion of  pardons,    or  sentences,   or   favourable  judg- 
ments ;  and  as  he  had  good  legs  he  was  always  first 
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with  the  news.  My  mother  was  always  here  as  well 
as  myself;  she  was  not  proud,  she  received  money 
and  accepted  of  a  few  commissions.  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  these  gilded  halls,  and  you  see  I  have 
gold  upon  me." — "Your  story  is  very  singular;  so 
you  follow  the  footsteps  of  your  mother  ?  " — "  No, 
sir;  I  do  something  else." — "And  what  is  that?" — 
"  I  solicit  law-suits." — "  Solicit  law- suits!  I  do  not 
understand  you." — "  I  am  as  well  known  as  Barabbas : 
all  the  advocates  and  attornies  are  well  known  to  be 
my  friends,  and  many  people  apply  to  me  to  procure 
them  counsel  and  defenders.  Those  who  have  re- 
course to  me  are  not  generally  rich ;  and  I  apply  to 
new  comers,  to  persons  without  employment,  who  wish 
nothing  better  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  known.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that,  such  as 
you  see  me,  I  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  good  dozen 
of  the  most  famous  advocates  at  this  bar?  Come,  sir, 
take  courage  ;  with  your  good  leave  I  shall  also  be  the 
making  of  you."  I  was  amused  with  listening  to  her; 
and  as  my  servant  did  not  arrive  I  continued  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Very  well,  madam;  have  you  any  good  affair  at 
present  ?/' — "  Yes,  sir,  I  have  several,  and  some  of 
them  excellent ;  I  have  a  widow  suspected  of  having 
concealed  effects ;  another  anxious  that  a  contract  of 
marriage  drawn  posterior  to  its  date  should  be  held 
good ;  I  have  girls  who  demand  to  be  portioned ;  I 
have  wives  who  wish  a  separation ;  and  I  have  people 
of  condition  pursued  by  their  creditors  :  you  see,  you 
have  only  to  choose." 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  I  to  her,  "  I  have  al- 
lowed you  to  speak,  and  I  wish  now  to  speak  in  my 
turn.  I  am  young  and  entering  on  my  career,  and 
■  desirous  of  occasions  of  employment  where  I  may  ap- 
pear to  advantage ;  but  the  desire  of  labour  and  the 
itch  of  pleading  will  never  induce  me  to  undertake 
such  bad  causes  as  those  you  propose  to  me."—"  Ah, 
ah  ! "  said  she,  "  you  despise  my  clients,  because  I 
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told  you  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  ;  but  listen : 
you  shall  be  well  paid,  and  even  paid  beforehand  if 
you  choose."  I  saw  my  servant  at  a  distance  ;  I  rose, 
and  said  to  the  woman  with  a  firm  and  determined 
tone,  "  No,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  me  ;  I  am  a 
man  of  honour." — She  laid  hold  of  my  hand,  and  said 
with  a  serious  air — "  Bravo  !  continue  always  to  en- 
tertain the  same  sentiments." — "  Ah,  ah,"  said  I  to 
her,  "  you  change  your  language." — "  O  yes,"  said 
she,  "  and  the  language  which  I  now  use  is  better  than 
that  1  have  quitted.  Our  conversation  has  not  been 
without  mystery;  bear  it  in  mind,  and  take  care  never 
to  mention  it.  Adieu,  sir,  be  always  prudent  and  al- 
ways honourable,  and  you  will  find  your  account  in 
it."  On  this  she  went  away,  and  I  remained  lost  in 
astonishment.  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  matter, 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that  she  was  a  spy ;  that  she 
came  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  me;  but  I  never 
either  learned  or  wished  to  learn  by  whom  she  had 
been  employed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Fortunate  condition  of  a  good  advocate — Singular  anecdote 
of  a  Venetian  advocate — Almanack  composed  by  me — 
Amalasonte,  a  lyrical  tragedy  of  my  composition — My  first 
pleading — My  adventures  with  an  aunt  and  a  niece. 

I  WAS  now  an  advocate ;  my  introduction  to  the  bar 
had  taken  place,  and  the  next  thing  was  to  procure 
clients.  I  attended  every  day  in  court,  listening  to  the 
masters  of  the  profession,  and  looking  round  every- 
where to  see  if  my  physiognomy  happened  to  take  ^yith 
any  one  who  might  think  proper  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  in  a  cause  of  appeal.     A  new  ad- 
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vocate  cannot  shine  and  show  himself  off  to  advantage 
in  the  tribunals  where  causes  originate ;  and  it  is  in 
the  superior  courts  alone  that  he  can  display  his 
science,  eloquence,  voice,  and  grace ;  four  means  all 
equally  necessary  to  place  an  advocate  on  the  first 
rank  at  Venice. 

My  uncle  Indric  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  and  all 
my  friends  were  incessantly  flattering  me ;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  was  obliged  to  pass  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon and  part  of  the  evening  in  a  closet,  that  I  might 
not  lose  the  first  favourable  instant. 

One  of  the  most  essential  articles  in  the  profits  of  a 
Venetian  advocate  is  derived  from  consultations.  An 
advocate  of  the  first  order  is  paid  for  a  consultation  of 
not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  three  sequins;  and  there  are  sometimes  in 
a  cause  of  consequence  not  less  than  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  consultations  before  it  is  heard  by  the 
judge. 

If  the  advocate  be  employed  to  write  and  draw  up  a 
demand  or  an  answer  in  the  course  of  the  suit,  he 
receives  an  immediate  payment  of  from  four  to  six 
and  twelve  sequins. 

The  pleacUngs  are  not  in  writing  at  Venice ;  the 
advocate  pleads  vii'd  voce,  and  his  harangue  is  paid  for 
according  to  the  interest  of  the  cause  and  the  merit  of 
the  defender. 

All  this  mounts  to  something  very  high :  in  my  mo- 
ments of  solitude  and  ennui,  I  used  to  amuse  myself 
with  attempts  to  calculate  it ;  and  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  an  advocate  in  great  repute  may  gain,  without 
injuring  himself,  forty  thousand  livres  per  annum ;  a 
very  large  sum  indeed  for  a  country  where  living  is  not 
half  so  dear  as  at  Paris. 

This  brings  to  my  recollection  a  singular  anecdote  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  advocates  of  my  time. 

He  was  a  man  whose  gains  had  been  very  great,  and 
who  kept  up  a  respectable  establishment  at  Venice, 
but  he  built  a  superb  and  elegantly  ornamented  house 
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in  a  town  of  the  main  land,  where  he  displayed  all  his 
pomp  and  magnificence. 

One  day  when  one  of  his  clients  called  on  him  on  a 
consultation,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  Milan ;  he  was  requested  by  the 
advocate  to  order  a  carriage  for  him  to  be  sent  to  his 
house  of  V. 

The  client  willingly  accepted  the  commission,  which 
he  himself  took  care  to  see  carried  into  execution. 
He  sent  the  coach,'  which  was  extremely  beautiful, 
to  the  place  agreed  on,  without  any  mention  of  the 
price. 

On  the  return  of  the  client  to  Venice,  he  repaired 
with  his  attorney  to  the  house  of  his  advocate,  to  con- 
sult him  on  the  state  of  his  affairs.  In  the  midst  of 
the  conversation,  the  advocate  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
coach ;  he  told  him  he  had  seen  it  and  was  extremely 
well  pleased  with  it,  and  he  asked  him  for  the  bill. 
The  client  refused  to  give  it,  and  requested  his  defen- 
der to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  his  friendship  and  con- 
sideration :  the  advocate  thanked  him  and  pretended 
to  insist  on  payment;  but  the  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  were  elapsed,  and  in  the  anti-chamber  there  were 
other  clients  in  waiting  ;  and,  watch  in  hand,  the  con- 
sultation was  quickly  resumed.  When  the  time  was 
expired,  the  parties  rose,  and  the  advocate  accompanied 
his  client  to  the  door  in  the  usual  way ;  the  attorney 
presented  him  with  three  sequins,  which  he  took  and 
returned  into  his  closet. 

The  attorney  thought  the  cu'cumstance  singular,  and 
could  not  avoid  communicating  it  to  his  friends,  who 
again  mentioned  it  to  others ;  and  at  last  it  reached  the 
^ears  of  the  advocate,  who  in  justification  made  this 
answer. 

"  Count  A  *  *  *  made  me  a  present,  for  which  I 
thanked  him,  and  so  we  are  quit ;  I  gave  him  my  con- 
sultation, for  which  he  paid  me,  and  so  we  are  again 
quit ;  I  laugh  at  fools,  and  go  on  in  my  usual  way," 

He  was  in  the  right  to  laugh  at  the  world ;  for  his 

L  2 
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books  were  always  filled  with  the  names  of  clients,  and 
all  his  hours  were  taken  up. 

Nobody  visited  me  but  a  few  curious  persons  for 
the  sake  of  sounding  me,  or  litigants  of  a  dangerous 
description.  I  listened  patiently  to  them,  and  gave 
them  my  opinion ;  I  did  not  keep  my  watch  in  my 
hand;  I  allowed  them  to  stay  as  long  as  they  chose; 
I  accompanied  them  to  the  door,  and  they  gave  me 
nothing.  This  is  the  lot  of  all  beginners,  who  must  lay 
their  account  with  waiting  for  three  or  four  years 
before  they  can  get  a  name,  or  gain  any  money. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  if  I  had  con- 
tinued my  career  at  the  bar,  I  should  have  got  on 
much  more  promptly  than  many  of  my  brethren ;  for 
in  six  months  I  pleaded  a  cause  and  gained  it ;  but  my 
star  already  threatened  me  with  a  new  change,  which 
I  could  not  avoid.  I  reserve,  however,  for  another 
place,  the  origin  and  consequences  of  a  revolution 
m-uch  more  violent  still  than  that  which  I  had  experi- 
enced ii:  the  college  of  Pavia. 

Meanwhile  I  passed  my  time  alone  in  my  closet,  or 
with  very  indifferent  company,  and  I  made  almanacks. 
To  make  almanacks  either  in  Italian  or  French,  is 
losing  one's  time  with  useless  fancies ;  but  at  present, 
however,  it  was  otherwise.  I  made  a  real  almanack, 
which  was  printed,  relished,  and  applauded. 

I  gave  it  for  title,  "  The  Experience  of  the  Past ; 
Astrologer  of  the  Future ;  Critical  Almanack  for  the 
year  1732."  It  contained  a  general  discourse  on  the 
year,  and  four  discourses  on  the  four  seasons  in  triplets, 
interwoven  in  the  manner  of  Dante,  containing  criti- 
cisms on  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  for  every  day  of 
the  year  there  was  a  prognostication  containing  a  joke^ 
a  criticism,  or  a  point. 

I  shall  not  give  an  account  of  a  trifle  which  does  not 
deserve  the  trouble.  I  shall  merely  transcribe  the 
couplet  for  Easter-day,  because  this  piece  of  pleasantry, 
in  other  respects  perhaps  the  most  common-place  of 
the  whole,  produced  a  remarkable  eflfect  from  the  veri- 
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fication  of  the  prognostication,  and  both  procured  me 
pleasure  and  services  of  great  importance.  The  pre- 
diction in  Italian  verse  ran  as  follows : — 

"  In  si  grau  giorno  una  gentil  contessa 
"  Al  perucchier  sacrifica  ia  messa." 
"  In  this  great  day  an   amiable  countess  will  sacrifice  the 
mass  to  her  hair-dresser." 

This  little  work,  such  as  it  was,  amused  me  very 
much ;  for  there  were  then  no  public  amusements  in 
Venice,  and  my  different  occupations  prevented  me 
from  thinking  of  them.  The  criticisms  and  pleasant- 
ries of  my  almanack  were  really  of  a  comic  descrip- 
tion, and  each  prognostication  might  have  furnished 
subject-matter  for  a  comedy. 

I  was  then  seized  with  a  desire  to  return  to  my  old 
project,  and  I  sketched  a  few  pieces  ;  but  on  reflecting 
that  comedy  did  not  harmonise  very  much  with  the 
gravity  of  my  gown,  I  concluded  the  majesty  of  tra- 
gedy to  be  more  analagous  to  my  profession,  and  I  was 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  fidelity  to  Thalia  in  ranking  my- 
self under  the  standard  of  Melpomene. 

As  I  wish  to  conceal  nothing  from  my  reader,  I  must 
reveal  my  secret  to  him.  My  affairs  became  deranged 
— (I  shall  soon  explain  why  and  wherefore).  My 
closet  brought  m.e  in  nothing,  and  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  turning  my  tune  to  some  account.  The 
profits  in  comedy  are  very  moderate  in  Italy  for  the 
author ;  and  from  the  opera  alone  I  could  gain  a  hun- 
dred sequins  at  once. 

With  this  view  I  composed  a  lyrical  tragedy,  called 
'  Amalosonte.'  I  \\'as  well  pleased  with  my  labour, 
and  I  found  people  to  whom  the  reading  of  it  seemed 
to  give  satisfaction ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  not 
made  choice  of  connoisseurs.  I  shall  afterwards  speak 
of  this  musical  tragedy.  But  I  must  advert  to  a  cause 
which  my  uncle  Indric  came  to  propose  to  me. 

This  cause  was  a  contest  originating  in  a  hydraulical 
servitude.     A  miller  made  a  purchase  of  a  stream  of 
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water  for  his  mill.  The  proprietor  of  the  source 
altered  its  direction;  and  the  object  of  the  action  was 
to  reinstate  the  miller  in  his  rights,  with  damages  and 
interest.  The  town  of  Crema  took  the  miller's  part. 
A  model  had  been  executed  ;  and  legal  investigations, 
^dolences,  and  rebellions  had  taken  place.  The  cause 
was  of  a  mixed  nature,  partly  civil  and  partly  criminal ; 
and  it  came  before  the  A\^"ogadori,  a  very  grave  ma- 
gistracy, like  that  of  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  advocate  opposed  to  me  was  the  celebrated  Cor- 
delina,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  man  at  the  bar 
of  Venice ;  and  I  had  to  make  an  immediate  answer 
without  writing  or  time  for  meditation. 

The  day  was  appointed,  and  I  repaired  to  the  proper 
tribunal.  My  adversary  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
I  listened  to  him  without  fear.  On  the  conclusion  of 
his  harangue  I  began  mine,  in  which  I  endeavoured,  by 
a  pathetic  preamble,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  my 
judge.  This  was  my  first  exhibition,  and  I  required 
indulgence.  On  entering  upon  the  subject,  I  boldly 
attacked  the  harangue  of  Cordelina;  my  facts  were 
true,  my  reasons  good,  my  voice  sonorous,  and  my 
eloquence  not  displeasing.  I  spoke  for  two  hours, 
and  on  my  conclusion  I  retired  bathed  from  head  to 
foot. 

My  servant  waited  for  me  in  an  adjoining  room.  I 
changed  my  linen ;  T  was  fatigued  and  exhausted.  My 
uncle  made  his  appearance,  who  exclaimed,  "  My  dear 
nephew,  we  have  gained  the  action,  and  the  adverse 
party  is  condemned  in  costs.  Courage,  my  friend," 
continued  he ;  "  this  first  attempt  makes  you  known 
as  a  man  who  will  get  on,  and  you  will  not  be  in  want 
of  clients."  Who  would  not  conclude  me  very  fortu- 
nate? .  .  .  Heavens!  what  a  destiny !  What  a  num- 
ber of  vicissitudes  and  reverses  ! 

The  unfortunate  event  which  I  am  about  to  recount, 
and  which  J  have  already  announced,  might  have  ap- 
peared among  the  anecdotes  of  the  two  preceding 
years ;  but  I  prefer  giving  the  whole  story  at  once,  to 
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interweaving  it  piece-meai  with  the  rest  of  my  nar- 
ration. 

My  mother  had  been  very  intimate  with  madame 
St  ***  and  miss  Mar***,  two  sisters  living  apart, 
though  lodged  under  the  same  roof. 

During  her  travels,  the  acquaintance  dropped ;  but 
it  was  renewed  on  our  settling  again  at  Venice. 

I  was  introduced  to  these  ladies;  and  as  miss 
Mar***  was  richest,  she  lodged  on  the  first  floor. 
As  she  saw  company,  she  received  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  visits. 

Miss  Mar***  was  not  young;  but  she  still  possessed 
the  remains  of  beauty.  At  the  age  of  forty  she  was 
as  fresh  as  a  rose,  as  white  as  snow,  with  a  natural 
complexion;  large  sparkling  and  intelligent  eyes,  a 
charming  mouth,  and  an  agreeable  em  bon  point.  Her 
nose  alone  disfigured  her  somewhat.  It  was  aquiline, 
and  a  little  too  much  raised,  which,  however,  gave 
her  an  air  of  importance  when  she  assumed  a  seri- 
ous tone. 

She  had  always  refiised  marriage,  though  from  her 
respectable  air,  and  her  fortune,  she  could  never  have 
been  in  v/ant  of  advantageous  offers ;  and  for  my  good 
or  bad  fortune,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  the  happy 
mortal  who  made  the  first  impression  on  her.  We 
understood  one  another,  but  durst  not  speak ;  for  she 
acted  the  prude,  and  I  was  afraid  of  a  refusal.  I  con- 
sulted my  mother,  who  was  by  no  means  displeased ; 
and  even,  from  an  opinion  that  the  match  was  advan- 
tageous for  me,  took  upon  her  to  open  the  matter. 
She  proceeded  very  slowly  however,  not  to  draw  me 
from  my  professional  occupation,  and  she  was  desirous 
to  see  me  first  somewhat  more  firmly  established. 

Meanwhile  I  continued  to  pass  my  evenings  with 
miss  Mar***.  Her  sister  used  to  join  the  party,  with 
her  two  daughters,  who  were  marriageable.  The  old- 
est was  deformed,  and  the  other  was  ugly.  She  had, 
however,  black  and  roguish  eyes,  an  abundance  of 
entertaining  drollery,  and  possessed  the  most  natural 
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and  engaging  gracefulness.  Her  aunt  disliked  her, 
for  she  had  frequently  opposed  her  in  her  temporary 
inclinations,  and  never  failed  to  use  her  utmost  efforts 
to  supplant  her  in  my  good  graces.  For  my  part,  I 
amused  myself  with  the  niece,  and  kept  stedfast  to  the 
aunt. 

In  the  meantime  an  excellency  contrived  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  miss  Mar***,  and  paid  her  some 
attentions,  of  which  she  was  the  dupe.  Neither  of 
them  had  the  least  affection  for  the  other ;  the  lady 
wished  the  title,  and  his  excellency  the  fortune. 

However,  seeing  myself  deprived  of  the  place  of 
honour  which  I  had  occupied,  I  was  piqued,  and,  by 
way  of  revenge,  paid  my  court  to  her  detested  rival. 
I  carried  my  vengeance  so  far,  that  in  two  months 
time  I  became  completely  enamoured,  and  I  drew  up 
for  my  ugly  mistress  a  good  contract  of  marriage, 
regular  and  formal  in  every  respect. 

The  mother  of  the  young  woman,  and  her  adherents, 
it  is  true,  made  use  of  every  means  to  get  hold  of  me. 
In  our  contract  there  were  articles  very  advantageous 
for  me ;  I  was  to  receive  an  income  belonging  to  the 
young  lady ;  her  mother  was  to  give  up  her  diamonds 
to  her;  and  I  was  to  receive  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  a  friend  of  the  family,  whom  they  would 
not  name  to  me. 

I  still  continued  to  visit  miss  Mar***,  and  passed 
the  evenings  as  usual;  but  the  aunt  distrusted  the 
niece,  for  whom  my  attentions  were,  as  she  could  per- 
ceive, somewhat  less  reserved.  She  knew  that  for 
some  time  I  usually  ascended  to  the  second  floor  be- 
fore entering  the  first ;  she  was  devoured  by  vexation, 
and  wished  to  get  rid  of  her  sister,  her  nieces,  and 
myself. 

For  this  purpose  she  solicited  her  marriage  with  the 
gentleman  whom  she  supposed  she  had  secured ;  and 
proposed  to  him  to  agree  upon  the  time  and  condi- 
tions :  but  what  was  her  astonishment  and  humiliation 
to  receive  for  answer,  that  his  excellency  demanded 
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the  half  of  her  property  as  a  donation  on  marrying 
her,  and  the  other  half  after  her  death  !  She  was 
seized  with  transports  of  rage,  hatred,  and  contempt; 
she  sent  a  formal  refusal  to  her  suitor,  and  almost 
died  of  grief. 

All  this  was  communicated  by  persons  about  the 
house  to  the  eldest  sister,  and  it  threw  both  mother 
and  daughter  into  the  greatest  joy. 

Miss  Mar***  did  not  dare  to  speak;  she  was  forced 
to  stomach  her  chagrin ;  and  seeing  me  display  marks 
of  kindness  for  the  niece,  she  cast  now  and  then  a 
furious  look  at  me  with  her  large  eyes,  which  were 
inflamed  with  rage.  In  this  society  we  were  all  of  us 
bad  politicians. 

JMjss  Mar***,  who  knew  not  the  footing  on  which 
her  niece  received  me,  still  flattered  herself  with  the 
hope  of  tearing  me  from  the  object  of  her  jealousy, 
and,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  fortune,  of  again 
seeing  me  at  her  feet;  but  the  pei*fidious  part  of  which 
I  am  now  going  to  accuse  myself,  soon  completely 
undeceived  her. 

I  composed  a  song  for  my  mistress,  which  was  set 
to  music  by  an  amateur  of  taste,  with  the  intention 
of  having  it  sung  in  a  serenade  on  the  canal  which 
the  house  of  these  ladies  overlooked.  I  took  an  op- 
portunity favourable  for  the  execution  of  my  project, 
fully  siu-e  of  pleasing  the  one  and  provokmg  the 
other. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  we  were 
assembled  in  a  party  in  the  saloon  of  the  aunt,  a  very 
noisy  symphony  was  heard  on  the  canal  under  the  bal- 
cony of  the  aunt,  and  consequently  also  under  the 
windows  of  the  niece.  We  all  rose,  that  we  might 
enjoy  it ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  overture,  we 
heard  the  charming  voice  of  Agnese,  a  female  singer 
then  in  fashion  for  serenades,  who,  from  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice,  and  the  purity  of  her  expression, 
gave  an  effect  to  the  music  and  a  celebrity  to  the 
couplets. 
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The  song  was  successful  at  Venice,  and  sung  up 
and  down  everywhere ;  but  it  lighted  up  the  torch  of 
discord  in  the  minds  of  the  two  rivals,  each  of  whom 
appropriated  it  to  herself.  I  tranquilised  the  niece 
by  assuring  her  in  a  whisper,  that  the  fete  was  intended 
for  her,  and  I  left  the  mind  of  the  other  in  doubt  and 
agitation.  I  received  complmients  from  every  one, 
which  however  I  refused,  and  continued  incognito; 
but  I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  be  suspected. 

Next  day  I  made  my  entrance  at  the  usual  hour. 
Miss  Mar***,  who  was  watching  for  me,  saw  me  enter, 
came  out  to  me  in  the  passage,  and  made  me  accom- 
pany her  into  her  room.  Having  requested  me  to  sit 
down  beside  her,  she  said  to  me,  with  a  serious  and 
passionate  air — "  You  have  regaled  us  with  a  very 
brilliant  entertainment ;  but  as  there  are  more  women 
than  one  in  this  house;  for  whom,  pray,  was  this  piece 
of  gallantry  intended  ?  I  know  net  whether  I  have  a 
right  to  return  you  my  thanks." — "  Madam,"  I  an- 
swered, "  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  serenade." 
Here  she  interrupted  me  with  a  proud  and.  almost 
threatening  air:  "  Do  not  conceal  yourself,"  said  she; 
"  the  eflTort  is  useless ;  tell  me  only  whether  this 
amusement  was  intended  for  me  or  for  another  ?  I 
must  warn  you,"  continued  she,  "  that  this  declara- 
tion may  become  serious;  that  it  ought  to  be  decisive; 
and  another  word  shall  not  be  heard  from  me  on  the 
subject." 

Had  I  been  free,  I  know  not  what  answer  I  should 
have  made ;  but  I  was  tied  down,  and  had  but  one 
answer  to  give.  "  Madam,"  said  I,  "  supposing  me  to 
be  the  author  of  the  serenade,  I  should  never  have 
dared  to  address  it  to  you." — "  Why  not  ?  "  said  she. 
— "  Because,"  I  answered,  "  your  views  are  too  ele- 
vated for  me ;  and  great  lords  alone  can  merit  your 
esteem.'*  .  .  .  . "  This  is  enough,"  said  she,  rising : 
"  I  comprehend  everything  sufficiently ;  very  well,  sir, 
you  will  repent  it." — (She  was  in  the  right:  I  have 
repented  it  very  much.) 
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War  was  now  declared.  Bliss  Mar***  piqued  at 
being  supplanted  by  her  niece,  and  afraid  of  seeing 
her  married  before  herself,  turned  her  views  elsewhere. 
Opposite  her  windows  there  was  a  respectable  family, 
not  titled,  but  allied  to  patrician  families;  and  the 
eldest  son  had  paid  his  court  to  miss  Mar***,  and 
met  with  a  refusal.  She  endeavoured  to  renew  the 
intercourse  with  the  young  man,  who  was  not  back- 
ward on  his  part ;  she  purchased  a  very  honourable 
situation  for  him,  and  in  six  days'  tune  everything  was 
agreed  on,  and  the  marriage  concluded. 

M.  Z***,  the  new  husband,  had  a  sister  who  was 
to  be  married  the  same  month  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
main  land ;  both  marriages  of  persons  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  of  my  mistress  and  myself  was  to 
be  the  third;  and  notwithstanding  our  poverty,  we 
were  also  obliged  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  wealth 
and  ruin  ourselves. 

This  was  what  deranged  my  affairs,  and  reduced  me 
to  extremities.     But  how  was  I  to  extricate  myself? 

jMy  mother  knev/  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  a 
house  which  she  seldom  visited.  Miss  Mar***,  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions, 
was  malicious  enough  to  inform  her  of  it :  she  sent  her 
a  marriage  card :  my  mother  was  greatly  astonished  : 
she  spoke  to  me :  I  v.as  obliged  to  own  everything ; 
still,  however,  I  endeavoured  to  soften  the  folly  com- 
mitted by  me,  in  giving  effect  to  promises  of  a  nature 
not  altogether  to  be  relied  on ;  and  I  concluded  by 
telling  her,  that  at  my  age  a  wife  of  forty  was  not  a 
suitable  match  for  me.  This  last  reason  seemed  to 
appease  my  mother  more  than  all  the  rest.  She 
asked  me  whether  the  time  was  yet  fixed  for  my  mar- 
riage ?  I  told  her  that  it  was,  and  that  we  had  still 
three  good  months  before  us. 

A  marriage  at  Venice  in  form,  and  with  all  the  cus- 
tomary follies,  is  a  much  more  ceremonious  affair  than 
anywhere  else. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  signature  of  the  con- 
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tract,  with  the  intervention  of  parents  and  friends  ;  a 
formality  which  we  avoided  by  signing  our  contract 
secretly. 

Secondly ;  the  presentation  of  the  ring.  This  is  not 
the  marriage-ring,  but  a  stone  ring,  a  solitary  diamond, 
which  the  bridegroom  must  make  a  present  of  to  his 
bride.  The  relations  and  friends  are  invited  on  this 
occasion  :  there  is  a  great  display  in  the  house  ;  great 
pomp  and  much  dressing ;  and  no  meeting  takes  place 
at  Venice  without  expensive  refreshments.  This  ex- 
pense we  could  not  avoid  ;  for  our  marriage,  however 
ridiculous,  could  not  be  kept  secret ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  do  like  other  people,  and  go  completely 
through  with  things. 

The  third  ceremony  is  the  presentation  of  the  pearls. 
A  few  days  before  the  nuptial  benediction  takes  place, 
the  mother,  or  the  nearest  relation  of  the  bridegroom, 
waits  on  the  bride,  and  presents  her  with  a  necklace 
of  fine  pearls,  which  the  young  lady  wears  regularly 
about  her  neck  from  that  day  to  the  termination  of 
the  first  year  of  her  marriage.  Few  families  possess 
these  pearl  necklaces,  or  wish  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
them ;  but  they  are  hired,  and  if  they  are  anything 
beautiful,  the  hire  is  very  high.  This  presentation  is 
attended  with  balls,  entertainments,  and  dresses,  and 
consequently  is  very  expensive. 

^  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  other  successive  ceremo- 
nies which  are  nearly  similar  to  those  which  take 
place  ever}^vhere.  I  stop  at  that  of  the  pearis,  which 
I  ought  to  have  gone  through,  but  which  I  omitted  for 
a  hundred  reasons  ;  the  first  of  which  was,  that  I  had 
no  more  money. 

On  the  approach  of  this  last  preliminary  of  the  nup- 
tials, I  intimated  to  my  intended  mother-in-law,  that  I 
novv  expected  the  performance  of  the  three  conditions 
of  our  contract. 

These  were  the  revenues  which  were  to  be  assigned 
over  to  nie,  the  diamonds  which  the  mother  agreed  to 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  her  daughter,  or  mine,  before 
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the  day  of  the  presentation  of  the  pearls,  and  the 
putting  me  in  possession  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
considerable  sum  which  was  promised  to  her  by  the 
unknown  protector. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  conference  which 
one  of  my  cousins  took  the  charge  of.  The  revenues 
of  the  young  lady  consisted  in  one  of  those  life-annui- 
ties destined  by  the  republic  for  a  certain  number  of 
females  ;  but  they  must  all  wait  their  turn  ;  and  there 
were  still  four  to  die  before  miss  St  ***  could  enjoy 
hers ;  she  herself  might  even  die  before  touching  the 
first  quarter's  payment. 

As  to  the  diamonds,  they  were  decidedly  destined 
for  the  daughter ;  but  the  mother,  who  was  still  young, 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  them  during  her  own 
life-time,  and  would  only  agree  to  give  them  after  her 
death. 

With  regard  to  the  gentleman  who  was  to  give 
the  money,  (for  what  reason  is  not  so  clear)  he  had 
undertaken  a  journey,  and  was  not  to  return  for  some 
time. 

Such  was  the  comfortable  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed.  I  had  not  sufiicient  means  to  support  an  ex- 
pensive establishment,  and  still  less  to  enable  me  to 
vie  with  the  luxury  of  two  fortunate  couples.  My 
closet  yielded  me  little  or  nothing;  I  had  contracted 
debts  :  I  saw  myself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and 
I  was  in  love !  I  mused,  I  reflected,  I  sustained  a 
distressing  conflict  between  love  and  reason ;  but  at 
last  the  latter  gained  the  victory  over  the  dominion  of 
the  senses. 

I  communicated  my  situation  to  my  mother,  who, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  agreed  with  me  that  some 
violent  resolution  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  avoid 
ruin.  She  mortgaged  her  property  to  pay  my  debts 
at  Venice;  I  assigned  over  my  Modena  property 
for  her  maintenance,  and  I  formed  the  resolution  of 
departing. 

In  the  moment  when  I  had  the  most  flattering  pros- 
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pects,  after  the  successful  appearance  made  by  me  in 
court  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  bar,  I 
quitted  my  country,  my  relations,  my  friends,  my  love, 
my  hopes,  and  my  profession :  I  took  my  departure, 
and  landed  at  Padua:  the  first  step  was  taken,  the 
rest  cost  me  nothing ;  for  thanks  to  the  goodness  of 
my  temperament,  excepting  my  mother,  everything 
else  was  soon  forgotten  by  me ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
liberty  consoled  me  for  the  loss  of  my  mistress. 

On  leaving  Venice,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mother 
of  the  unfortunate  young  woman ;  and  I  attributed 
to  her  the  immediate  cause  of  the  resolution  to  which 
I  was  reduced.  I  assured  her  that  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  three  conditions  of  the  contract,  I  should  soon 
return  ;  and  expecting  an  answer,  I  still  continued  my 
journey. 

I  carried  my  treasure  along  with  me.  This  was 
*  Amalasonte,'  which  I  had  composed  during  my  leisure, 
and  respecting  which  I  entertained  hopes  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  extremely  well  founded.  I  knew  that  the 
opera  of  Milan  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  not 
only  of  Italy,  but  of  all  Europe.  I  proposed  therefore 
to  present  my  drama  to  the  direction  at  Milan,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  1  calculated  on  the 
reception  of  my  work,  and  that  I  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
tain the  hundred  sequins ;  but  he  who  reckons  without 
his  host,  reckons  twice. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

My  journey  from  Padua  to  Milan — St;iy  at  Vicenza  and  Ve- 
rona— Road  by  the  Lago  di  Garda  to  Salo — Unexpected 
Resource  in  thai  town — Stay  at  Brescia — Agreeable  adven- 
ture at  Bergamo — My  arrival  at  Milan — Reading  of  '  Ama- 
lasonte' — Sacrifice  of  my  '  Amalasonte' — Unexpected  visit 
of  the  resident — Resources  still  more  unexpected  for  me — 
Arrival  of  an  unknown  person  at  Milan — Opening  of  the 
theatre  through  my  endeavours — Small  piece  composed  by 
me — Departure  of  the  resident  for  Venice. 

In  my  way  from  Padua  to  Milan,  I  arrived  at  Vicenza, 
where  I  stopped  for  four  days.  In  this  city  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  coimt  Parminion  Trissino,  of  the  family 
of  the  celebrated  author  of  '  Sophonisba,'  a  tragedy 
composed  in  the  Grecian  manner,  and  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  the  good  age  of  Italian  literature.  I  knew 
M.  Trissino  in  early  youth  at  Venice.  We  both  of  us 
had  a  taste  for  the  dramatic  art.  I  shewed  him  my 
*  Amalasonte,'  which  he  applauded  very  coldly,  and 
he  advised  me  to  be  constant  to  comedy,  for  which  he 
knew  me  to  possess  talents.  I  was  displeased  to  find 
he  did  not  think  my  opera  charming,  and  I  attributed 
his  coolness  to  the  preference  which  he  himself  mani- 
fested for  comedy. 

I  saw  with  pleasure  at  Vicenza  the  famous  Olympic 
theatre  of  Palladio,  a  very  celebrated  architect  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  native  of  that  city;  and  I 
admired  his  triumphal  arch,  which  with  no  other  or- 
naments but  those  of  the  regularity  of  its  proportions, 
passes  for  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  modern  architecture. 
The  beautiful  models  exist,  and  the  miitations  are 
rare. 

I  passed  from  Vicenza  to  Verona,  where  I  was  de- 
sirous of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  marquis  Maffei, 
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the  author  of  Merope,  a  very  successful  work,  which 
has  been  happily  imitated. 

This  man,  who  was  versed  in  every  department  of 
literature,  knew  better  than  any  person  the  necessity 
for  the  reform  of  the  Italian  theatre.  He  attempted 
the  undertaking,  and  published  a  volume  with  the  title 
of  *  Reform  of  the  Italian  Theatre ; '  which  contained 
his  *  Merope '  and  two  comedies,  the  *  Ceremonies'  and 
*  Raj  out.'  The  tragedy  met  with  general  applause ; 
but  the  two  comedies  were  not  so  successful. 

Not  finding  M.  Maffei  at  Verona,  I  took  the  road 
to  Brescia,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  Desenzano,  on 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  precisely  in  the  same  inn  where 
a  few  years  before  I  ran  the  risk  of  assassination.  I 
asked  the  people  of  the  inn  whether  they  remembered 
the  adventure';  they  told  me  that  they  did,  and  that  the 
villain,  for  the  commission  of  other  crimes,  had  been 
hanged. 

Supping  at  the  table-d'hote,  where,  notwithstanding 
my  chagrin  and  my  love,  I  ate  with  the  best  appetite 
in  the  world,  I  happened  to  be  seated  beside  an  abbe 
of  the  town  of  Salo,  whose  agreeable  conversation 
prompted  me  to  visit  that  charming  country,  where  we 
proceed  through  orange  trees  in  the  open  air,  and 
always  along  the  banks  of  a  delightful  lake. 

Another  reason  determined  me  to  turn  aside  from 
my  road.  I  was  very  short  of  money.  Fortunately, 
my  mother  was  proprietor  of  a  house  at  Salo,  and 
being  known  to  the  tenant,  I  had  reason  to  flatter  my- 
self that  I  should  obtain  something  from  him. 

It  was  but  four  leagues  from  Desenzano  to  Said, 
and  the  abbe  and  myself  proposed  this  journey  on 
horseback  for  the  sake  of  enjo}ang  the  pleasure  of  the 
road.  On  the  third  day  I  returned  alone,  after  a  great 
deal  of  amusement,  with  a  few  sequins  in  my  pocket, 
advanced  me  by  my  mother's  tenant. 

I  paid  the  driver,  who  waited  my  return,  his  three 
days'  repose,,  and  resumed  the  Brescia  road. 
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Wlien  at  Vicenza,  I  wrote  to  M.  Novello,  whom  I 
had  known  at  Feltre  in  the  quality  of  vicar  of  the 
government,  and  who  was  then  assessor  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Brescia. 

I  alighted  at  the  government-palace :  M.  Novello 
received  me  very  graciously;  and  recollecting  some 
comic  trifles  composed  by  me  at  Feltre,  he  asked 
me  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  at  supper,  whether 
I  had  anything  of  the  same  kind  to  show  him  i  ^  I 
mentioned  my  opera,  v/hich  he  expressed  a  curiosity 
to  hear.  We  fixed  on  the  following  day.  He  in- 
vited to  dinner  along  with  us  several  literary  men,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
deserved  estimation,  and  after  coffee  I  commenced  my 
drama,  which  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  una- 
nimously applauded. 

As  my  judges  were  connoisseurs,  I  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  They  even  analysed  my  piece.  The 
character  of  Amalasonte  was  well  imagined  and  well 
sustained,  and  was  a  moral  lesson  for  queen-mothers 
charged  with  the  guardianship  and  education  of  their 
august  children. 

The  good  and  bad  courtiers,  artfully  contrasted, 
formed  an  interesting  picture,  and  the  unfortunate 
catastrophe  of  Atalaric  and  the  triumph  of  Amala- 
sonte formed  a  denouement,  which,  while  it  satis- 
fied the  severe  laws  of  tragedy,  was  productive  of 
the  entertainment  and  pleasure  peculiar  to  the  melo- 
drama. 

My  style  appeared  to  this  judicious  assembly  more 
adapted  to  tragedy  than  music,  and  they  could  have 
wished  me  to  suppress  the  airs  and  the  rhyme  for  the 
sake  of  converting  it  into  a  good  tragedy. 

I  thanked  them  for  their  indulgence,  but  I  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  th'eir  advice.  In  Italy, 
a  tragedy  with  all  the  excellence  of  Corneille  or 
Racine,  might  have  gained  me  high  honour,  but 
very  little  profit ;  and  I  was  in  want  of  both.  I 
quitted  Brescia  with  the  determination  of  leaving  my 
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drama  untouched,  and  of  offering  it  to  the  opera  of 
Milan. 

There  is  a  shorter  way  from  Brescia  to  Milan,  but  I 
was  desirous  of  seeing  Bergamo,  and  I  took  the  road 
by  that  city. 

In  traversing  the  country  of  Harlequin,  I  was  cu- 
rious to  obseiTe  whether  there  was  any  existing  trace 
of  that  comic  character  which  afforded  such  enter- 
tainment to  the  Italian  theatre.  I  could  see  neither 
the  black  visages,  nor  the  small  eyes,  nor  the  ludi- 
crous party-coloured  dress,  but  I  observed  the  hair 
tails  in  the  hats  with  which  the  peasants  of  those  dis- 
tricts are  still  equipped.  I  shall  speak  of  the  mask 
and  of  the  character  and  origin  of  Harlequin  in  a 
chapter  dedicated  to  the  history  of  the  four  masks  of 
Itahan  comedy. 

On  my  arrival  at  Bergamo,  I  alighted  at  an  inn  in 
the  suburbs,  as  carriages  are  unable  to  ascend  to  the 
town,  which  is  very  high  and  very  steep.  I  went  on 
foot  to  the  government  quarter,  which  is  precisely  the 
summit  of  this  rough  mountain. 

Extremely  fatigued,  and  cursing  my  idle  curiosity, 
knowing  nobody,  and  requiring  repose,  I  at  last  re- 
membered that  M.  Porta,  my  old  companion  in  the 
criminal-chancery  of  Chiozza,  had  been  appointed 
civil-chancellor  of  Bergamo.  I  enquired  for  his  resi- 
dence, which  I  found  out :  my  friend,  however,  was 
not  at  home,  but  six  leagues  distant,  on  a  commission 
relative  to  his  office.  I  requested  his  servant  to  allow 
me  to  rest  myself  a  moment,  and  in  the  course  of  my 
conversation  with  him,  I  asked  who  was  governor  of 
the  town. 

What  pleasing  news !  What  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
me!  It  was  his  excellency  Bonfadini,  he  who  was 
podesta  at  Chiozza  while  I  ^erv^ed  there  in  quality  of 
vice-chanccllorx  I  found  myself  all  at  once  quite  at 
home,  and  I  went  immediately  to  the  palace  and  an- 
noimced  myself. 

While  I  was  in  the  antichamber  waitins:  for  admis- 
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sion,  I  heard  the  governor  himself  laughing  and  ex- 
claiming aloud,  "  Ah !  the  astrologer!  It  is  the 
astrologer !  Show  him  in. — Ladies,  you  shall  see  the 
astrologer." 

I  could  not  conceive  the  meaning  of  all  this ;  I  was 
afraid  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  hold  me  up 
to  ridicule,  and  I  entered  under  very  considerable  em- 
barrassment. The  governor  soon  quieted  my  appre- 
hensions, and  put  me  at  my  ease.  He  rose,  and  came 
forward  to  receive  me,  and  introduced  me  to  his  lady 
and  the  society :  "  This  is  M.  Goldoni ;  do  not  you 
recollect,  ladies,  the  countess  C***,  whom  we  used 
to  rally  on  account  of  being  perpetually  at  her  toilette 
and  never  at  mass,  and  the  prognostication  of  the 
anonymous  author?  Well,  this  is  M.  Goldoni,  the 
author  of  the  Critical  Almanack  in  question."  On 
this,  every  one  v^'as  anxious  to  show  me  some  atten- 
tion ;  the  governor  invited  me  to  his  house  and  his 
table ;  an  invitation  which  I  accepted  and  profited  by, 
for  fifteen  days  passed  by  me  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  in  the  world.  I  was  obliged,  however,  to 
make  one  with  the  ladies  at  play,  and  I  was  neither 
rich  nor  fortunate. 

The  governor,  who  was  both  respectful  and  conside- 
rate, abstained  from  enquiring  into  the  motives  of  my 
journey.  After  a  few  days,  however,  I  thought  proper 
to  communicate  my  adventures  and  my  situation  to 
him.  He  felt  for  me,  and  offered  to  keep  me  with 
him  during  the  ten  remaining  months  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  an  offer  for  which  I  thanked  him,  but  which  I 
could  not  accept.  I  requested  him,  however,  to  give 
me  letters  of  recommendation  for  Milan ;  and  he  gave 
me  several,  and,  among  others,  I  received  one  from, 
his  lady  for  the  resident  of  Venice,  which  proved  of 
great  utility  to  me. 

On  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  I  took  my  leave 
of  his  excellency.  My  air  was  by  no  means  expressive 
of  content.  He  questioned  me  closely  on  the  subject: 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  say  anything  j  yet  he  could  easily 
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perceive  that  my  embarrassment  did  not  proceed  from 
excessive  wealth.  He  opened  his  purse;  I  refused; 
he  insisted.  I  modestly  took  ten  sequins,  for  which  I 
wished  to  give  him  my  note,  but  he  refused  to  take  it. 
What  goodness  and  kindness !  I  took  my  departure 
next  day,  and  continued  my  journey. 

I  arrived  at  length  at  Milan,  the  venerable  capital  of 
Lombardy,  the  ancient  appanage  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, where  I  should  have  appeared  with  the  cloak 
and  ruff,  according  to  the  Castilian  costume,  had  not 
the  satiric  muse  deprived  me  of  the  place  for  which  I 
was  destined.  I  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  cothur- 
nus ;  but  the  honours  of  a  triumph  were  reserved  for 
the  sock. 

I  went  to  lodge  at  the  Hotel  del  Pozzo,  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  IV'Iilan ;  for  if  we  wish  to  exhibit  our- 
selves to  advantage,  we  must  at  least  appear  rich,  if  we 
be  not  so  in  reality ;  and  next  day  I  carried  the  letter 
of  recommendation  of  the  governor's  lady  to  the 
resident  of  Venice. 

M.  Bartolini,  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  formerly 
vice-bay  at  Constantinople,  was  then  resident.  He 
was  very  rich,  very  magnificent,  and  in  as  high  consi- 
deration at  Milan  as  at  Venice.  Several  years  after- 
wards, he  was  named  by  scrutiny,  grand  chancellor  of 
the  republic;  a  dignity  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  which  gives  the  title  of '  excel- 
lency '  to  the  person  who  holds  it,  and  gives  hun  a  place 
immediately  after  the  actual  nobility. 

The  resident  of  Venice  being  the  only  foreign 
minister  resident  at  Milan,  on  account  of  the  daily 
affairs  which  take  place  between  the  two  neighbouring 
states,  the  Venetian  envoy  enjoys  the  highest  consi- 
deration, and  is  considered  on  an  equal  footing  with 
grandees  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

This  minister  received  me  in  the  most  frank  and 
encouraging  manner.  He  had  a  high  esteem  for  the 
lady  by  whom  I  was  recommended,  and  offered  every 
assistance  within  his  own  power,  or  within  the  reach  of 
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his  interest ;  but  with  a  grave  and  ministerial  air  he 
enquired  into  the  motives  of  my  journey  to  Milan,  and 
the  nature  of  the  adventures  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
madame  Bonfadini. 

The  question  was  natural  and  proper,  and  my 
answer  was  simple.  I  related  to  hmi,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  whole  story  of  the  aunt  and  the  niece. 
The  resident  was  acquainted  with  the  persons,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  my  recital ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
fear  expressed  by  me,  lest  I  should  be  pursued  and 
molested,  he  assured  me  that  I  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension at  Milan, 

The  naivete  of  my  conversation,  and  the  detail  of 
my  adventures,  led  the  minister  to  conclude  I  was  by 
no  means  rich ;  and  he  asked  me  in  a  very  noble  man- 
ner, if  I  stood  in  need  of  anything  for  my  present 
supply  ?  I  thanked  him ;  I  had  still  some  of  my  Ber- 
gamo sequins,  and  I  had  my  opera,  and  wanted  assist- 
ance from  nobody.  M.  Bartohni  invited  me  to  dine 
with  him  next  day ;  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  took 
my  leave  of  him. 

I  was  eager  to  present  my  piece,  and  to  have  it  read. 
We  were  then  in  the  very  time  of  the  carnival.  There 
was  an  opera  at  Milan,  and  I  was  acquainted  with  Caf- 
fariello,  the  principal  actor,  and  also  with  the  director 
and  composer  of  the  ballets,  and  his  wife  (madame 
Grossatesta),  v/ho  was  the  principal  dancer. 

I  thought  it  would  look  becoming,  and  be  of  advan- 
tage, for  me  to  be  presented  to  the  directors  of  the 
Milan  theatre  by  known  individuals.  On  a  Friday,  a 
day  of  relaxation  throughout  almost  all  Italy,  I  waited 
in  the  evening  on  madame  Grossatesta,  who  kept  an 
open  house,  where  the  actors,  actresses,  and  dancers 
of  the  opera  usually  assembled. 

This  excellent  dancer,  who  was  my  countrywoman, 
and  whom  I  knew  at  Venice,  received  me  with  the 
utmost  politeness ;  and  her  husband,  a  clever  and  well- 
informed  Modenese,  had  a  dispute  with  his  wife 
respecting  my  country,   in   which  he   very  gallantly 
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maintained,  that  by  descent  mine  was  the  same  as  his 
own. 

It  was  still  early,  and  as  we  were  almost  alone,  I 
took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  announce  my 
project  to  them.  They  were  enchanted  with  it,  and 
promised  to  introduce  me,  and  they  congratulated  me 
beforehand  on  the  reception  of  my  work. 

The  company  continued  to  increase ;  Caffariello 
made  his  appearance,  saw  and  recognized  me,  saluted 
me  with  the  tone  of  an  Alexander,  and  took  his  place 
beside  the  mistress  of  the  house.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  count  Prata,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
theatre,  the  most  skilled  in  everything  relative  to  the 
dransa,  was  announced.  Madame  Grossatesta  intro- 
duced me  to  the  count,  and  spoke  to  him  of  my  opera, 
and  he  undertook  to  propose  me  to  the  assembly  of 
directors  ;  but  it  would  afford  him  infinite  pleasure,  he 
said,  to  know  something  of  my  work ;  a  wish  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  my  countrywoman,  I  wanted  no- 
thing so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  reading  it.  A 
small  table  and  a  candle  were  brought  towards  us, 
round  which  Vve  all  seated  ourselves,  and  I  began  to 
read.  I  announced  the  title  of  '  Amalasonte.'  Caffa- 
riello sung  the  word  Amalasonte;  it  was  long,  and 
seemed  ridiculous  to  him.  Everybody  laughed  but 
myself:  the  lady  scolded,  and  the  nightingale  was 
silent.  I  read  over  the  names  of  the  characters,  of 
whicli  there  were  nine  in  the  piece.  Here  a  small 
shrill  voice,  which  proceeded  from  an  old  castrato 
who  sung  in  the  chorusses,  and  who  mewed  like  a 
cat,  cried  out,  "  Too  many,  too  many ;  there  are  at 
least  two  characters  too  many."  I  saw  that  I  was  by 
no  means  at  my  ease,  and  wished  to  give  over  my 
reading.  M.  Prata  imposed  silence  on  this  insolent 
fellow,  who  had  not  the  merit  of  Caffariello  to  ex- 
cuse him,  and,  turning  to  me,  observed,  "It  is  true,, 
sir,  there  are  usually  not  more  than  six  or  seven  cha- 
racters in  a  drama ;  but  when  a  work  is  deserving  of 
it,  we  willingly  put  ourselves  to  the  expense  of  two 
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actors.  Have  the  goodness,"  he  added,  "  to  continue 
the  reading,  if  you  please." 

I  resumed  my  reading — Act  first,  scene  first,  Clode- 
sile  and  Arpagon.  Here  M.  Caifariello  again  asked 
me  the  name  of  the  first  soprano  in  my  opera.  "  Sir," 
said  I,  "it  is  Clodesile."— "  What !"  said  he, "  you  open 
the  scene  with  the  principal  actor,  and  make  him 
appear  while  everybody  enter,  seat  themselves,  and 
make  a  noise.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  not  your  man."  (What 
patience  !)  M.  Prata  here  intei-posed :  "  Let  us  see," 
said  he,  "  Whether  the  scene  is  interesting  ?"  I  read 
the  first  scene,  and  w-hile  I  was  repeating  my  verses,  a 
little  insignificant  wretch  drew"  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  went  to  the  harpsichord  to  recite  an  air  in  his 
part.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  obliged  to  make 
me  excuses  without  intermission.  M.  Prata  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  conducted  me  into  a  dressing-closet 
at  a  consicterable  distance  from  the  room. 

The  count  having  requested  me  to  seat  myself,  sat 
down  beside  me  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  me,  re- 
specting the  misbehaviour  of  a  set  of  giddy  fools.  He 
requested  me  to  read  my  drama  to  himself  alone,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  it,  and  to  tell 
me  his  opinion  with  sincerity.  I  was  very  well  pleased 
with  this  act  of  complaisance,  for  which  I  returned 
him  my  thanks,  and  I  began  the  reading  of  my  piece, 
which  I  went  through  from  the  first  verse  to  the  last, 
not  sparing  him  a  single  comma.  He  listened  with 
attention,  with  patience ;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading,  he  gave  me  the  result  of  his  attention  and 
judgment  nearly  in  the  following  words  : 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  tole- 
rably w  ell  studied  the  poetics  of  Aristotle  and  Horace, 
and  that  you  have  written  your  piece  according  to  the 
principles  of  tragedy.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  a  musical  drama  is  an  imperfect  work,  subject  to 
rules  and  customs  destitute  of  common  sense,  I  am 
willing  to  allow,  but  which  still  requu-e  to  be  literally 
followed.     Were  you  in  France,  you  might  take  more 
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pains  to  please  the  public ;  but  here  you  must  begin 
by  pleasing  the  actors  and  actresses ;  you  must  sa- 
tisfy the  musical  composer;  you  must  consult  the 
scene-painter :  every  department  has  its  rules,  and  it 
would  be  treason  against  the  drama,  to  dare  to  in- 
fringe on  them,  or  to  fail  in  their  observance. 

"  Listen,"  he  continued,  "  I  shall  point  out  to  you 
a  few  of  those  rules  which  are  immutable,  and  with 
which  you  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted. 

"  The  three  principal  personages  of  the  drama  ought 
to  sing  five  airs  each  ;  two  in  the  first  act,  two  in  the 
second,  and  one  in  the  third.  The  second  actress  and 
the  second  soprano  can  only  have  three,  and  the  infe- 
rior characters  must  be  satisfied  with  a  single  air  each, 
or  two  at  the  most.  The  author  of  the  words  must 
furnish  the  musician  with  the  different  shades  which 
form  the  chiaroscuro  of  music,  and  take  care  that  two 
pathetic  airs  do  not  succeed  one  anothei*!  He  must 
distribute  with  the  same  precaution  the  bravura  airs, 
the  airs  of  action,  the  inferior  airs,  and  the  minuets 
and  rondeaus. 

"  He  must,  above  all  things,  avoid  giving  impas- 
sioned airs,  bravura  airs,  or  rondeaus,  to  inferior  cha- 
racters; those  poor  devils  must  be  satisfied  with  what 
they  get,  and  every  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves is  denied  them." 

M.  Prata  would  have  gone  on ;  but  I  interrupted 
him.  "  You  have  told  me  enough,  sir,"  said  I  to  him, 
"  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  enlarging  farther  on  the 
subject."  I  again  returned  hun  my  thanks,  and  took 
my  leave. 

I  perceived  at  last,  that  my  judges  at  Brescia  were 
in  the  right,  and  that  count  Trissino  of  Vicenza  was 
still  more  in  the  right,  and  that  I  alone  was  wrong. 

On  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  felt  one  moment  hot 
and  the  next  cold ;  I  was  quite  crest-fallen.  I  drew 
my  piece  from  my  pocket,  and  at  sight  of  it,  I  felt  half 
inclined  to  tear  it  to  pieces.  The  waiter  c  f  the  inn 
entered,  and  enquired  what  I  wished  for  supper  ?    "  I 
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shall  not  sup;"  I  answered,  "but  make  up  a  good 
fire."  I  still  had  my  *Amalasonte'  in  my  hands,  I  kept 
reading  a  few  of  the  verses,  which  1  thought  charming. 
"  Accursed  rules !  My  piece  is  good,  I  am  certain  of 
it ;  but  the  theatre  is  bad,  and  the  actors,  actresses, 
composers,  decorators  .  .  .  .may  the  devil  take  them 
all !  And  thou,  unfortunate  production,  which  hast  cost 
me  so  much  labour,  and  deceived  my  hopes  and  expec- 
tations, I  consign  thee  to  the  devouring  flames !".... 
On  this  I  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  looked  upon  it 
while  burning,  with  a  sort  of  cool  complacency.  My 
chagrin  and  indignation  required  some  vent ;  I  turned 
my  vengeance  against  myself,  and  then  I  deemed  my- 
self sufficiently  revenged. 

All  was  over,  and  the  piece  entirely  out  of  my 
head ;  but  on  stirring  up  the  ashes  with  the  tongs,  and 
collecting  the  remains  of  my  manuscript  to  complete 
the  work  of  destruction,  I  began  to  reflect  that  on  no 
occasion  had  I  sacrificed  my  supper  to  my  chagrin.  I 
called  the  waiter,  and  ordered  him  to  cover  the  table 
instantly.  I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  I  ate  heartily,  and 
drank  still  more  so ;  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  enjoyed 
a  profound  sleep. 

The  only  thing  extraordinary  was,  that  I  awoke  next 
morning  two  hours  sooner  than  usual.  Unpleasant 
remembrances  now  began  to  influence  my  mind : — 
"  Come,  come,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  no  ill-humour ; 
pluck  up  courage,  and  call  on  the  resident  of  Venice." 
He  had  invited  me  to  dinner ;  and,  that  I  might  have 
a  private  interview  with  him,  it  was  requisite  that  I 
should  visit  him  instantly.  I  accordingly  dressed  my- 
self and  set  out. 

The  minister  seeing  me  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  suspected  that  something  particular  had 
urged  my  visit.  He  received  me  in  his  dressing-room. 
I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  wished  to  speak  to 
him  privately,  and  he  gave  orders  for  his  servants  to 
leave  us.  I  related  to  hmi  what  had  happened  the 
preceding  day;  I  gave  him  a  description  of  the  disa- 
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greeable  conversation  which  had  so  much  shocked 
me  ;  communicated  the  opinion  of  count  Prata  to  him ; 
and  I  conckided  with  obsemng,  that  I  was  the  most 
embarrassed  man  in  the  world. 

M.  Bartolini  was  much  amused  with  the  account  of 
the  comic  scene  of  the  three  heroic  actors,  and  asked 
me  to  allow  him  to  read  my  opera. — "  My  opera,  sir  ? 
It  is  no  longer  in  existence." — "  What  have  3^ou  done 
with  it  ?" — "  I  have  burnt  it '?" — "  You  have  burnt 
it!" — "Yes,  sir,  I  have  burned  my  whole  stock,  my 
sole  property,  all  my  resources  and  my  hopes." 

The  minister  laughed  still  more  heartily  at  this,  and 
after  laughing  and  talking  for  some  time,  the  result  was, 
that  I  took  up  my  residence  with  him ;  that  he  re- 
ceived me  in  the  character  of  gentleman  of  his 
chamber,  gave  me  a  very  pretty  apartment ;  and,  not- 
withstanding my  disappointment,  I  found,  taking  every 
thing  into  consideration,  that  I  was  rather  a  gainer 
than  a  loser. 

My  employment  was  confined  to  agreeable  commis- 
sions, such  as  complimenting  noble  Venetians  on  their 
travels,  or  waiting  upon  the  governor  or  magistrates 
of  INIilan  in  the  business  of  the  republic.  These  occa- 
sions were  by  no  means  frequent,  and  I  had  all  my 
leisure  at  my  disposal,  for  my  amusement  or  other- 
wise as  I  might  think  proper. 

There  came  to  this  town  in  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
a  mountebank  of  a  singular  description,  whose  name 
deserves  a  place  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  age. 

His,  name  was  Bonafede  Vitali ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Parma,  and  he  styled  himself  the  Anonymous.  He 
was  of  a  good  familyj  had  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  had  been  a  Jesuit.  Disgusted  with  the 
cloister,  he  applied  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  professor's  chair  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Palermo. 

This  singular  man,  to  whom  no  branch  of  science 
was  unknown,  possessed  an  inordinate  ambition  to 
display  the  extent  of  his  knowledge ;  and,  as  he  was  a 
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better  orator  than  a  writer,  he  quitted  the  honourable 
situation  which  he  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of 
mounting  the  stage  and  haranguing  the  public ;  but  as 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
glory,  he  turned  his  talents  to  account  by  vending  his 
medicines. 

This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  playing  the 
mountebank;  but  his  specific  remedies  were  good, 
and  his  science  and  eloquence  procured  for  him  a 
reputation  and  a  degree  of  consideration  by  no  means 
common. 

•  He  resolved  publicly  all  the  most  difficult  questions 
which  were  proposed  to  him  in  every  science  and  on 
the  m.ost  abstruse  subjects.  Problems,  points  of  cri- 
ticism, history,  and  literature,  were  handed  up  to  him 
on  his  empirical  stage,  and  he  returned  an  immediate 
answer,  and  gave  very  satisfactory  dissertations. 

He  appeared  some  years  afterwards  at  Venice.  He 
was  sent  for  to  ^^erona  on  account  of  an  epidemical 
disease,  which  cut  off"  all  who  were  attacked  by  it. 
His  arrival  in  that  town  resembled  the  appearance  of 
Esculapius  in  Greece ;  he  cured  every  body  with  a 
particular  sort  of  apple  (pommes  d'api),  and  Cyprus 
wine.  In  gratitude  for  this,  he  was  named  first  phy- 
sician  of  Verona ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  that  dignity 
long,  having  died  the  same  year,  regretted  by  every- 
body, excepting  the  physicians. 

When  at  Milan,  the  Anonymous  had'the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  place  where  he  exhibited,  always  filled 
with  crowds  of  people  on  foot  and  in  carriages ;  but 
as  the  learned  were  far  from  being  the  best  purchasers, 
he  was  obliged  to  furnish  his  scaffold  with  objects 
calculated  to  attract  and  entertain  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude, and  the  new  Hippocrates  vended  his  drugs  and 
displayed  his  rhetoric,  surrounded  with  the  four 
masks  of  the  Itahan  comedy. 

M.  Bonafede  Vitali  had  also  a  passion  for  comedy, 
and  kept  up  at  his  own  expense  a  complete  company 
of  comedians,  who,  after  assisting  their  master  in  re- 
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ceiving  the  money  thrown  up  in  handkerchiefs,  and 
returning  the  same  handkerchiefs  filled  with  small 
pots  or  boxes,  represented  pieces  in  three  acts,  with 
the  help  of  torches  of  white  wax,  in  a  style  which 
might  be  called  magnificent. 

I  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Anony- 
mous, as  much  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  man 
himself,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  assistants.  I  called  on 
him  one  day,  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing  his  anti- 
dote. He  interrogated  me  respecting  the  disease 
which  I  had,  or  which  I  believed  myself  to  have ;  and 
he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  mere  curiosity  which 
brought  me  to  his  house.  He  gave  orders  to  bring  me 
a  good  cup  of  chocolate,  which,  he  said,  was  the  most 
suitable  medicine  for  my  disease. 

I  was  delighted  with  this  piece  of  politeness.  We 
conversed  together  for  some  time,  and  I  found  him  as 
amiable  in  private  as  he  was  learned  in  public.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  I  informed  him,  that  I  was 
attached  to  the  resident  of  Venice.  It  occurred  to 
him,  that  I  might  be  able  to  assist  him  in  a  certain 
project,  which  he  communicated  to  me.  I  undertook 
to  serve  him,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed. 
The  affair  was  this : 

But  do  not,  my  dear  reader,  let  this  digression  dis- 
gust you,  for  you  will  soon  perceive  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  connection  of  my  story. 

The  theatres  of  Milan  were  closed  during  Lent,  as  is 
usual  throughout  Italy.  The  theatre  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  comedy  was  to  have  opened  at  Easter, 
and  an  engagement  for  that  purpose  had  been  entered 
into  with  one  of  the  best  theatrical  companies ;  but 
the  director  having  received  an  invitation  into  Germany, 
set  out  without  giving  the  slightest  notice,  and  left 
the  Milanese  quite  unprovided.  The  town  being  then 
without  entertainments,  proposed  to  send  to  Venice 
and  Bologna  to  raise  a  company.  The  Anonymous 
was  desirous  that  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
his,  vv'hich   certainly  was  not    excellent,   but  which. 
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nevertheless,  contained  three  or  four  indmdiials  of 
merit,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  was  very  well  arranged. 
In  fact,  INI.  Casali,  who  acted  the  principal  lovers,  and 
M.  Rubini,  who  was  an  admirable  pantaloon,  were 
both  called  the  following  year  to  Venice,  the  first  for 
the  theatre  of  St  Samuel,  and  the  other  for  that  of  St 
Luke. 

I  wiUingly  accepted  of  a  commission,  which  promised 
every  way  to  be  agreeable  to  me.  I  imparted  it  to  the 
minister,  who  undertook  to  speak  to  the  principal 
ladies  of  that  city.  I  myself  mentioned  the  business 
to  count  Prata,  whose  acquaintance  I  continued  to 
cultivate;  I  employed  my  own  credit,  and  that  of  the 
resident  of  Venice,  with  the  governor :  and  in  three 
days'  time  the  contract  v»  as  signed,  and  the  Anonymous 
satisfied ;  and  I  had,  by  way  of  recompense,  a  second 
box  in  front,  large  enough  to  contain  ten  persons. 
..  Availing  myself  of  this  company,  with  which  I  was 
on  an  intimate  footing,  I  resumed  the  composition  of 
some  theatrical  trifles.  I  should  not  have  had  suffi- 
cient time  for  a  comedy,  as  the  arrangement  with  the 
Anonymous  was  merely  for  the  spring  and  summer, 
to  the  month  of  September ;  and  as  there  was  a  musi- 
cal composer,  and  a  male  and  female  who  sung  pretty 
v/ell  in  the  company,  I  composed  an  interlude  for  two 
voices,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Venetian  Gondoleer ; ' 
which  was  executed  with  all  the  success  that  such  a 
species  of  composition  ought  to  have.  This  is  the 
first  comic  production  of  mine  which  appeared  in  pubHc 
and  afterwards  in  print ;  for  it  was  published  in  the 
fourth  volume  or  the  Venetian  edition  of  my  comic 
operas  by  Pasquaii. 

Whilst  they  were  acting  my  *  Venetian  Gondoleer'  at 
Milan,  together  with  sketches  or  outhnes  of  comedies, 
the  first  representation  of  '  Belisarius'  was  given  out, 
and  it  was  continually  announced  during  six  days  to 
excite  the  public  curiosity  and  secure  a  full  house. 
In  this  the  comedians  were  not  deceived.  The  theatre 
of  INIilan  at  that  time,  afterwards  burnt  down,  the 
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almost  universal  destiny  of  theatres,  was  the  largest 
in  Italy  next  to  that  of  Naples ;  and  on  the  first  re- 
presentation of  Belisarius,  the  crowd  was  so  great, 
that  the  passages  even  were  choked  up. 

But  what  a  detestable  piece !  Justinian  was  imbecile, 
Theodore  a  courtezan,  and  Belisarius  a  long-winded 
divine.  He  appeared  on  the  stage  deprived  of  his 
eyes ;  Harlequin  was  his  guide,  and  drove  him  along 
with  a  cudgel.  Everybody  was  shocked,  and  no  one 
more  so  than  myself,  having  distributed  a  nmiiber  of 
tickets  to  persons  of  the  first  merit. 

Next  day  I  called  on  Casali,  who  fell  a  laughing 
when  he  saw  me,  and  said  in  a  bantering  tone,  "  Very 
well,  sir;  what  do  you  think  of  our  famous  Behsarius  ?'* 
"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  it  is  such  a  piece  of  indignity 
to  the  public  as  I  could  hardly  have  expected." — 
"  Alas,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  you  know  but  little  of  actors. 
There  is  not  a  company  which  does  not  occasionally 
fall  upon  similar  tricks  to  gain  money  :  and  this  in  the 
theatrical  jargon  is  called  una  arrostita ;"  (roasting) 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  arrostita,"  said  I.  "  It 
means,"  he  answered,  "  in  good  Tuscan,  una  corbel- 
latura ;  in  the  Lombard  dialect  una  minchionada ;  and 
in  French  une  attrape,  (a  trick.)  The  actors  are  in 
the  habit  of  availing  themselves  of  it,  and  the  public 
is  accustomed  to  suffer  it ;  all  are  not  equally  delicate, 
and  the  arrostitas  will  be  continued  till  they  are  sup- 
pressed by  a  reform." — "  I  entreat  of  you,  M.  Casali," 
said  I,  "  not  to  roast  me  a  second  time ;  and  I  advise 
you  to  burn  your  Belisarius,  for  there  never  was  any- 
thing, I  beheve,  more  detestable." 

"  You  are  in  the  right,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  good  piece  might  be  made  of  this  bad 
one." — "  Undoubtedly,"  I  observed  :  "  for  the  history 
of  Belisarius  may  furnish  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
piece." — "  Well,  sir,"  replied  Casali,  "  as  you  are  de- 
sirous of  labouring  for  the  theatre,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  begin  with  this." — "  No,"  said  I,  "  I  will 
begin   with   a   tragedy." — "  Make  a  tragi-cornedy   of 
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it." — "  Not  in  the  taste  of  yours." — "  Let  there  be  no 
masks  nor  buffoonery." — "  I  shall  see  what  T  can 
do." — "  Stop  a  moment — here  is  Belisarius." — "  I 
don't  want  it ;  I  shall  take  history  for  my  guide." — 
"  So  much  the  better — I  recommend  my  friend  Jus- 
tinian to  you." — "  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can." — "  I  am 
not  rich,  but  I  shall  endeavour " — "  Non- 
sense."— "  1  write  for  my  amusement." — "  I  must 
impart  a  secret  to  you,  sir. — I  am  going  next  year  to 
Venice,  and  if  I  could  only  carry  a  Belisarius  along 
with  me  ....  a  magnificent  Belisarius  (in  fiochi)." — 
"  You  shall  have  it  perhaps." — "  But  you  must  promise 
me." — "  Well,  I  do  promise." — "  On  your  honour?" — 
"  On  my  honour." 

With  this,  Casali  was  satisfied ;  and  I  quitted  him, 
and  returned  home,  determined  to  keep  my  word  with 
him  carefully  and  religiously. 

The  resident  knowing  that  I  w^as  returned,  sent  for 
me  for  the  purpose  of  informing  me  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  Venice  on  particular  busi- 
ness, having  received  permission  from  the  senate  to 
absent  himself  from  Milan  for  some  days. 

He  had  a  Milanese  secretary ;  but  they  were  not  on 
good  terms  with  one  another.  The  secretary  was 
somewhat  too  fastidious,  and  the  minister  was  subject 
to  very  violent  sallies  of  passion.  He  honoured  me 
with  several  commissions,  and  as  there  w  as  reason  to 
apprehend  from  the  rumours  which  were  in  circulation 
that  Lombardy  was  on  the  point  of  being  implicated 
in  a  w^ar,  he  charged  me,  among  other  things,  to  write 
to  him  every  day,  and  to  be  an  attentive  observer  of 
everything  which  should  take  place.  This  was  en- 
croaching on  the  duties  of  the  secretary ;  but  I  could 
not  refuse,  and  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  argue  the 
point  with  the  minister. 

I  did  not  fail  to  execute  the  commissions  enti*usted 
to  me ;  but  I  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  under- 
take the  work  which  I  promised  to  execute  on  my 
word  of  honour.  ^ 
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In  a  few  days  I  completed  the  first  act.  I  com- 
municated it  to  M.  Casali,  who  was  enchanted  with 
it,  and  wished  to  copy  it  instantly ;  but  two  events 
took  place  at  the  same  time,  the  first  of  which  retarded 
my  progress  in  the  work,  and  the  other  prevented  me 
from  working  for  a  long  time. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Meeting  with  a  fair  Venetian — Milan  surprised  by  the  troops 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia — My  embarrassment  on  account  of 
the  war,  and  the  fair  Venetian — Return  of  the  Venetian 
resident  to  Milan — His  departure  with  me  for  Crema — 
Surrender  of  the  castle  of  Milan — Siege  of  Pizzighetone — 
Armistice — Surrender  of  the  place — My  theatrical  occupa- 
tions resumed — Unfortunate  visit — My  rupture  with  the 
resident — My  arrival  at  Parma — Terrible  alarm  of  the 
Parmesans— The  batde  of  Parma  of  1737 — Death  of  the 
German  general — View  of  the  camp  after  the  battle — • 
Change  of  route — A  very  troublesome  event  for  me. 

V^ALKiNG  one  day  towards  Porta  Rosa  with  M.  Carrara, 
a  gentleman  from  Bergamo,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  we  stopped  at  the  famous  inn  de  la  Cazzola, 
(Kitchen  Lamp),  pronounced  Cazeuraby  the  Milanese, 
for  the  Lombards  have  the  dipthong  eu  like  the  French, 
and  pronounce  it  in  the  same  manner. 

No  rural  party,  or  party  of  any  other  description 
whatever,  is  ever  brought  together  at  Milan  without 
eating.  At  theatres,  at  gaming-houses,  at  meetings  in 
families  either  of  ceremony  or  compliment,  at  courses, 
at  processions,  and  even  at  spiritual  conferences,  they 
always  eat.  Hence  the  Florentines,  who  are  generally 
sober  and  economical,  call  the  Milanese  the  wolves  of 
Lombardy. 

M.  Carrara  and  myself  ordered  a  slight  repast,  com 
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posed  of  polpettino  (little  balls  of  minced  meat)  small 
birds,  and  craw-fish;  and  while  our  collation  was 
making  ready,  we  took  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

On  our  returning,  we  passed  by  the  kitchen  of  the 
inn,  and  I  observed  at  a  window  of  the  first  floor  a 
very  pretty  face  which  affected  concealment  behind 
the  curtain.  I  mmiediately  set  on  foot  an  enquiry. 
The  landlord  knew  nothing  of  the  person.  She  arrived 
three  days  before  in  a  post-chaise,  with  a  gentleman  of 
respectable  appearance,  who  absented  himself  the  next 
day,  and  never  appeared  since.  She  seemed  in  afflic- 
tion, and  was  supposed  to  be  a  Venetian. 

Young,  beautiful,  a  Venetian,  and  in  affliction ! 
"  Come,"  said  I  to  my  companion ;  "  we  must  en- 
deavour to  console  her."  On  this  I  began  to  ascend, 
and  Carrara  followed  me.  I  knocked ;  but  the  lady 
would  not  open.  I  spoke  Venetian,  and  announced 
myself  as  a  person  attached  to  the  resident  of  Venice : 
on  which  she  threw  the  door  open,  and  burst  into 
tears  on  receiving  me,  and  seemed  plunged  in  the 
utmost  distress. 

What  a  striking  and  interesting  spectacle !  A  beauti- 
ful woman  in  tears  has  a  claim  on  every  feeling  heart ; 
I  shared  her  distress,  and  did  what  I  could  to  quiet 
her,  while  my  friend  Carrara  continued  all  the  time 
laughing.  What  a  barbarous  man!  How  could  he 
think  of  laughing  ?  I  was  soft  as  wax,  and  every  mo- 
ment became  more  and  more  affected. 

I  at  length  succeeded  in  drying  up  the  tears  of  my 
charming  country-woman,  and  prevailed  with  her  to 
speak.  She  was  according  to  her  account,  of  a  very 
good  family  in  Venice.  Having  flillen  in  love  with  a 
man  of  a  condition  above  her  own  she  had  flattered 
herself  with  the  idea  of  marr^dng  him,  but  they  had 
met  with  nothing  but  opposition  from  every  quarter, 
and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  their 
country. 

The  lady  had  made  a  confident  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
who  was  very  fond  of  her  and  weak  enough  to  second 
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her  attempts.  They  set  out  all  three  together  and 
took  the  Milan  road,  passmg  through  Crema.  They 
were  pursued  and  overtaken  in  that  town,  and  the 
uncle  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  two 
lovers  were  fortunate  enough  to  effect  their  escape. 
They  arrived  at  Milan  by  night,  and  took  lodgings  at 
the  inn  where  we  now  were.  The  lover  went  "out 
early  the  next  morning  and  never  returned.  For  three 
days  the  lady  had  remained  alone  despairing  of  again 
seeing  her  ravisher — her  unworthy  seducer ;  and  the 
gushing  tears  of  this  languishing  beauty  completed  the 
story,  and  quite  overpowered  my  sensibility. 

Carrara,  who  was  no  longer  merrily  inclined,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  displeased  at  being  detained  from  his 
repast  by  the  length  of  this  recital,  began  to  dwell  in 
very  pathetic  terms  on  the  unruliness  of  his  appetite. 
My  feelings  would  not  allow  me  to  leave  my  country- 
woman without  entering  on  some  arrangement  with 
her.  I  therefore  requested  her  to  allow  us  to  have 
our  collation  brought  into  her  room  that  the  cravings 
of  the  gourmand  might  be  satisfied.  She  very  readily 
consented,  and  our  repast  was  brought  in. 

At  table  I  continued  the  conversation  with  the  lady, 
while  Carrara  ate  and  laughed  at  me. 

The  sun  began  to  disappear,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  separate ;  but  on  taking  leave  of  my  fair 
country-woman,  I  promised  to  see  her  again  next  day ; 
and  when  I  wished  her  good  evening  (which  I  did  in  a 
very  tender  manner),  I  requested  her  to  tell  me  her 
name.  She  seemed  to  hesitate  at  this ;  but  at  length 
she  whispered  in  my  ear  that  her  name  was  Margarita 
Biondi.  I  afterwards  learned  that  her  name  was  nei- 
ther Margarita  nor  Biondi,  and  that  she  was  neither  a 
niece  nor  a  lady;  but  she  was  young,  pretty,  and 
amiable,  and  her  air  and  appearance  were  decent  and 
respectable.  I  was  quite  sincere.  How  then  could 
I  abandon  her  in  her  distressed  and  afflicted  situa- 
tion? 

In  returning  to  town  I  was  rallied  and  laughed  at 
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by  Carrara  for  my  simplicity  and  credulity ;  but  this 
(lid  .not  prevent  me  from  keeping  my  word  with  the 
fair  stranger,  for  whom  I  hired  very  pretty  furnished 
apartments  in  a  good  air  on  the  parade.  I  dined  with 
her  the  follo%ving  day  and  conducted  her  in  a  coach  to 
her  new  lodgings.  She  requested  me  to  use  my  in- 
terest to  procure  the  liberation  of  her  uncle  from  pri- 
son, to  speak  to  the  resident  on  the  subject  on  his 
return  to  Milan,  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  relations.  1  could 
refuse  her  nothing;  I  visited  her  frequently,  and  her 
company  appeared  to  me  every  day  in  a  more  interest- 
ing light. 

I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my  situation,  and  this 
last  adventure  rendered  it  still  more  pleasing ;  but  it 
was  decreed  that  I  should  never  remain  long  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  happiness  whatever.  Pleasures  and 
chagrins  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession  with 
me ;  and  the  day  in  v/hich  my  enjoyment  was  at  its 
height,  was  always  sure  to  be  the  forerunner  of  some 
disagreeable  event. 

Early  one  morning  my  servant  burst  into  my  room 
and  drew  aside  the  curtain.  On  seeing  me  awake,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  sir !  I  have  great  news  to  tell  you : 
fifteen  thousand  Savoyards,  horse  and  foot,  have  taken 
possession  of  the  city,  and  are  drawn  up  in  the  square 
of  the  cathedral." 

Astonished  at  this  piece  of  unexpected  news,  I  put 
a  hundred  questions  to  my  lacquey,  who  knew  nothing 
more  than  what  he  had  already  told  me.  I  dressed 
myself  with  all  possible  expedition  and  repaired  to  the 
coffee-house,  where  ten  people  endeavoured  to  speak 
at  once  to  me.  All  were  anxious  to  be  the  first  to 
inform  me :  and  I  had  many  different  accounts,  but 
the  following  is  actually  what  took  place. 

We  were  in  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1 733, 
called  the  war  of  Don  Carlos.  The  king  of  Sardinia 
having  declared  himself  for  that  prince,  had  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  France   and  Spain  against  the 
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house  of  Austria.  The  Savoyards,  having  marched  all 
night,  arrived  by  break  of  day  at  the  gates  of  Milan. 
The  general  demanded  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  Milan 
being  too  large  for  a  defence  the  keys  were  accordingly 
delivered  over  to  hun. 

Without  enquiring  farther  into  the  matter,  I  deemed 
myself  sufficiently  instructed  to  communicate  the 
event  to  the  resident.  I  returned  and  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  it,  which  I  sent  off"  express  to  Venice,  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  Venetian  minister  returned 
to  Milan. 

'  In  the  meantime  the  French  troops  soon  made  their 
appearance  and  joined  their  allies  the  Sardinians,  and 
they  formed  together  that  large  army  which  was  called 
by  the  Italians  Varmata  de'i  Gallo-Sardi. 

The  allies  prepared  for  la}ing  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Milan,  and  they  made  approaches  for  the  purpose  of 
battering  the  citadel,  which  obliged  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parade  to  shift  theu'  quarters.  My  poor  Venetian 
protegee,  who  was  of  the  number,  gave  me  notice  of 
her  embarrassment.  I  lost  no  time  in  removing  her ; 
and  being  unwilling  to  place  her  in  a  hotel,  I  confided 
her  to  the  care  of  a  Genoese  merchant,  in  whose  house 
1  could  only  see  her  in  the  midst  of  a  nmnerous  and 
excessively  punctilious  family. 

The  besieging  army  soon  began  to  open  their 
trenches  and  to  construct  their  covered  ways;  the 
siege  proceeded  rapidly ;  the  batteries  kept  firing  night 
and  day,  and  the  guns  of  the  citadel  answered  those 
of  the  besiegers.  The  bombs  now  and  then  impro- 
perly cHrected  paid  us  a  visit  in  the  town. 

A  few  days  afterwards  my  minister  received  a  ducal 
letter  in  parchment,  and  sealed  with  lead,  from  a  cou- 
rier of  the  republic  of  Venice,  directing  him  to  leave 
Mian  and  take  up  his  residence  at  Crema  during  the 
war. 

This  information  the  resident  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  me.  He  took  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
his  secretary,  whom  he  disliked,  and  he  conferred  this 
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honourable  antl  lucrative  situation  on  me,  and  ordered 
me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  set  out  next  (day. 
As  we  required  a  correspondent  in  Milan  during  our 
absence  I  proposed  my  friend  Carrara,  whom  the  mi- 
nister approved  of,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
our  hotel  accordingly. 

I  soon  packed  up  my  necessaries  and  arranged  my 
papers ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  take  my  leave  of  ray 
fair  Venetian,  who  wept  and  seemed  quite  inconsolable 
at  the  news.  She  recommended  strongly  to  me  her 
uncle,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  prison  of  Crema.  I 
endeavoured  to  console  her  and  gave  some  money  to 
herself  as  well  as  to  her  landlord,  which  seemed  to 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  her  tranquillity.  We 
embraced  each  other ;  and  I  returned  home.  At  break 
of  day  I  took  my  departure  with  the  minister. 

On  arriving  at  Crema  my  first  care  was  to  visit  the 
jail  and  to  enquire  for  M.  Leopold  Scacciati,  the  uncle 
in  question.  He  was  no  longer  there,  having  been  set 
at  liberty  in  consequence  of  my  recommendation.  He 
had  left  the  place  the  day  before  my  arrival,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Milan. 

How  was  this  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  my  depar- 
ture from  Milan,  to  find  out  miss  Biondi  in  so  large 
and  populous  a  town  ?  This  reflection  occasioned  me  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Genoese 
merchant  and  to  M.  Carrara,  from  the  latter  of  whom 
I  received  an  answer  in  nearly  the  following  terms  : 

"  Your  Leopold  Scacciati  arrived  at  Milan  and 
made  his  appearance  at  the  hotel,  where  he  supposed 
he  should  find  you.  The  porter  shewed  him  up,  and 
he  claimed  his  niece  from  me.  I  conducted  him  to  the 
house  of  the  Genoese  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  rendered 
a  piece  of  essential  service  to  you  in  delivering  over  to 
him  a  girl  who  was  burthensome  to  you,  and  who  was 
by  no  means  deserving  of  your  care." 

At  a  distance  from  this  enchanting  object  I  owned 
that  my  friend  had  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 
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priety ;  and  as  I  heard  nothino;  farther  either  of  tlie 
lady  or  her  uncle,  I  was  affected  by  their  ingratitude 
in  a  very  slight  degree.  I  soon  forgot  both  of  them, 
and  applied  seriously  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
situation. 

Crema  is  a  town  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice 
and  is  governed  by  a  noble  Venetian  with  the  title  of 
podesta.  It  lies  forty-eight  leagues  from  the  capital 
and  nine  from  the  city  of  Milan. 

The  resident  of  Venice  was  enabled  in  this  town  to 
have  an  eye  over  everything  that  was  taking  place,  and 
to  watch  the  designs  of  the  belligerent  powers  without 
committing  the  republic,  which  was  neuter,  and  which 
could  not  acknowledge  the  new  masters  of  the  Mi- 
lanese. 

But  this  minister  was  not  the  only  person  similarly 
employed;  for  a  senator  had  been  dispatched  from 
Venice  to  Crema  at  the  same  time,  with  the  title  of 
extraordinary  proveditor;  and  both  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  keeping  up  cor- 
respondences and  transmitting  the  most  recent  and 
certain  information  to  the  senate. 

We  received  every  day  at  least  ten,  twelve,  and 
even  sometimes  so  many  as  twenty  letters  from  Milan, 
Turin,  Brescia,  and  every  part  of  the  country,  through 
which  troops  were  to  pass  or  where  forage  or  stores 
were  demanded.  It  was  my  business  to  open  them, 
compare  them,  make  extracts  from  them,  and  then  to 
project  a  dispatch  agreeably  to  the  most  uniform  and 
most  satisfactory  accounts. 

The  minister,  guided  by  my  labours,  made  his  se- 
lections accordingly,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
make  his  remarks  and  reflections,  and  we  sometimes 
dispatched  four  messengers  in  the  course  of  one  day 
to  the  capital. 

This  exercise  gave  me,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  em- 
ployment, but  I  was  infinitely  amused  by  it.  I  became 
in  this  manner  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  politics 
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and  diplomacy,  from  which  I  derived  very  great  ad- 
vantage when  I  was  named  four  years  afterwards  Ge- 
noese consul  at  Venice. 

After  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  during  four  of  which 
there  was  a  practicable  breach,  the  castle  of  Milan 
was  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating,  having  de- 
manded and  obtained  all  the  honours  of  war,  drums 
beating,  colours  flying,  and  covered  waggons  to  Man- 
tua, which  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Germans, 
who  were  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  their  enemies. 

The  combined  armies,  profiting  by  this  favourable 
conjuncture,  laid  siege  a  few  days  afterwards  to  Piz- 
zighetone,  a  small  frontier  town  in  the  Cremonese,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Serio  and  Ada,  very  well  forti- 
fied and  possessing  a  very  considerable  citadel. 

The  theatre  of  war  aclvancing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Crema,  we  were  the  better  enabled  to  procure  news,  as 
we  could  distinctly  hear  the  discharge  of  the  guns ; 
but  hostilities  did  not  proceed  much  farther,  for  the 
Germans,  who  were  in  expectation  of  orders  from 
Vienna  or  Mantua,  demanded  an  armistice  of  three 
days,  which  was  readily  granted  to  them. 

On  this  occasion  1  was  sent,  in  the  quality  of  an 
honourable  spy,  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  It  is  im- 
possible to  draw  with  accuracy  such  a  picture  as  a 
camp  presents  during  an  armistice ;  the  most  brilliant 
festivity  prevails,  and  altogether  it  exhibits  the  most 
astonishing  spectacle  which  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine. 

A  bridge  thrown  over  the  breach  afforded  a  com- 
munication between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged: 
tables  v.ere  spread  in  every  quarter,  and  the  officers 
entertained  one  another  by  turns  :  within  and  without, 
under  tents  and  arbours,  there  was  nothing  but  balls, 
entertainments,  and  concerts.  All  the  people  of  the 
environs  flocked  there  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in 
carriages :    provisions    arrived    from    every   quarter ; 
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abundance  was  seen  in  a  moment,  and  there  was  no 
want  of  stage  doctors  and  tumblers.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing fair,  a  delightful  rendezvous. 

I  enjoyed  it  for  several  hours  every  day ;  and  on 
the  third  I  saw  the  German  garrison  march  out  with 
the  same  honours  as  those  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  castle  of  Milan.  I  was  amused  to  see  French  and 
Piedmontese  soldiers  leaving  their  standards  and  thrust- 
ing themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  ranks  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  thus  desert  with  impunity. 

In  the  evening  I  made  a  report  of  all  that  I  saw  or 
learned  to  the  minister:  and  I  ventured  to  assure 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  conversations  which  I  had 
had  with  different  officers,  that  the  combined  armies 
were  to  encamp  in  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piazenza 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  from  the  incursions 
which  there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  from  the 
Germans. 

The  event  corresponded  with  the  information  ;  the 
allies  gradually  defiled  towards  the  Cremonese  and 
established  themselves  in  the  environs  of  Parma, 
where  the  duchess-dowager,  at  the  head  of  the  regency, 
governed  the  state. 

The  distance  of  the  troops  diminished  my  labour 
very  much,  and  afforded  me  leisure  to  apply  to  more 
agreeable  occupations.  I  resumed  my  '  Belisarius,' 
on  which  I  employed  myself  with  great  assiduity  and 
interest,  and  I  never  quitted  it  till  it  was  finished,  and 
till  I  thought  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

In  the  meantime  my  brother,  who  on  the  death  of 
M.  Visnoni  had  quitted  the  service  of  Venice,  and  re- 
paired to  Modena,  in  the  hopes  of  being  employed  by 
the  duke,  ha^^ng  been  disoppointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, came  to  join  me  at  Crema.  I  received  him  in  a 
very  friendly  manner  and  presented  him  to  the  resi- 
dent, from  whom  he  received  the  place  of  gentleman, 
formerly  occupied  by  myself.  But  if  the  one  was  hot 
and  impatient,  the  other  was  fiery  in  the  extreme  ,• 
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and  they  could  not  agree  together.  The  resident  gave 
my  brother  his  dismissal  and  he  took  his  leave  in 
very  bad  humour. 

The  ill  conduct  of  my  brother  did  me  some  injury 
in  the  mind  of  the  minister,  who  never  afterwards  had 
the  same  Tvindness  or  friendship  for  me.  A  hypocriti- 
cal dominican  contrived  to  worm  himself  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  when  I  was  not  in  the  way  he  w  rote  to 
his  dictation.  All  this  had  a  tendency  to  disgust  me. 
My  superior  and  myself  were  now  two  beings  discon- 
tented with  one  another,  and  the  following  adventure 
had  the  eifect  of  producing  a  total  rupture. 

One  day  when  I  was  in  my  chamber,  a  stranger  de- 
sirous of  speaking  to  me  was  announced.  I  desired 
him  to  be  shewn  in,  and  a  little  lean  lame  man,  very 
indifferently  dressed,  and  of  a  very  doubtful  physiog- 
nomy, made  his  appearance. — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
your  most  obedient  servant,  Leopold  Scacciati:" — 
"  Ah  !  M.  Scacciati '?" — "  Yes,  sir,  the  person  whom 
you  were  so  good  as  to  protect  and  liberate  from  pri- 
son."— "  From  what  place  have  you  now  come  '?" — 
"  From  Milan,  sir." — "  And  how  is  your  niece  ?" — 
"  Very  well,  admirable,  you  shall  see  her." — "  See 
her !  where  is  she  '?" — "  Here." — "  She  is  here  ?" — 
"  Yes,  sir,  at  the  Stag  inn,  where  she  expects  you  to 
dine  with  her." — "  Gently,  M.  Scacciati,  what  have 
you  been  about  so  long  at  Milan  ?" — "  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  officers  who  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  on  me." — "  To  call  on  you  ?" — "  Yes, 
sir." — "  And  your  niece  ?" — "  She  did  the  honours  of 
the  table."—''  Only  the  table  ?".  .  .  . 

Here  a  servant  interrupted  a  conversation,  which  I 
could  have  wisjied  to  push  somewhat  farther,  with  the 
information  that  I  was  wanted  by  the  minister.  I  re- 
quested M.  Scacciati  to  wait  mj^  return,  and  I  made 
my  appearance  before  the  resident,  who  gave  me  a 
manuscript  to  copy.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  v,ith  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
engage  in  the  French  cause.     This  production  was  at 
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that  moment  of  some  value,  for  the  original  was  still 
in  the  press  at  Turin,  and  it  required  to  be  copied  that 
it  might  be  sent  off  to  Venice, 

The  minister  did  not  dine  nor  sup  at  home  that  day. 
He  ordered  me  to  bring  him  the  manuscript  and  copy 
next  morning  v/hen  he  awoke.  The  paper  was  pretty 
voluminous  and  badly  written,  but  it  required  dispatch. 
I  returned  to  my  room,  and  informed  M.  Scacciati 
that  I  could  not  dine  in  town  that  day,  and  that  I 
should  visit  his  niece  in  the  evening  as  soon  as  I  possi- 
bly could.  He  told  me  that  she  was  to  set  out  in- 
stantly. I  repeated  my  declaration  with  an  expression 
of  impatience,  and  the  lame  gentleman  thought  proper 
to  turn  on  his  heel  and  leave  me. 

I  sat  down  instantly  to  VN'ork,  and  laboured  at  it  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  taking  no  other  dinner 
than  a  cup  of  chocolate.  On  finishing,  I  locked  the 
two  copies  in  my  desk,  and  repaired  to  the  Stag  inn, 
where  1  found  the  fair  Venetian  engaged  in  a  pharo 
party  with  four  gentlemen,  none  of  whom  were  known 
to  me.  The  game  was  concluded  as  I  entered.  They 
all  rose  and  showed  me  the  utmost  attention.  Supper 
was  immediately  served  up,  and  I  was  honoured  with 
a  seat  beside  the  lady.  I  was  dreadfully  hungr}^  and 
ate  at  a  great  rate. 

After  supper,  play  was  resumed.  I  punted  and 
gained,  and  J  durst  not  therefore  go  away  first.  We 
passed  the  whole  night  at  play.  When  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  I  found  it  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  was  still  a  gainer,  but  I  could  not  remain  any  longer : 
and  I  therefore  made  my  excuses  to  the  company,  and 
took  my  leave  of  them. 

I  met  one  of  our  sen^ants  a  few  steps  from  the  inn, 
by  whom  I  was  informed  that  I  had  been  sought  for 
by  order  of  the  resident  in  every  corner.  He  rose  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  for  me ;  and  on 
being  told  that  I  had  slept  out  all  night,  he  became 
quite  furious. 

I  made  all  the  haste  I  could  home,  and  entered  my 
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chamber,  from  which  I  took  the  two  papers,  and  deli- 
vered them  to  the  minister.  He  gave  me  a  very  un- 
pleasant reception,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  suspect 
me  of  having  communicated  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
manifesto  to  the  extraordinary  proveditor  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice. 

This  imputation  hurt  and  distressed  me  very  much, 
and,  contrary  to  my  usual  mode  of  behaviour,  I  gave 
way  to  an  impulse  of  passion.  The  minister  threat- 
ened to  have  me  arrested.  I  quitted  him,  and  sought 
a  refuge  with  the  bishop  of  the  town,  who  took  my 
part,  and  undertook  to  make  up  matters  with  the  resi- 
dent. I  thanked  him  for  his  kind  intention ;  but  my 
resolution  was  taken  to  depart  as  soon  as  my  innocence 
should  be  established. 

The  resident  had  time  to  make  inquiry  where  I  had 
passed  the  night,  and  his  opinion  of  me  underwent  a 
change;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  expose  myself  any 
more  to  similar  unpleasant  scenes,  and  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  give  up  my  situation,  which  was  accordingly 
granted.  I  called  on  the  minister  for  the  purpose  of 
excusing  myself,  and  returning  him  my  thanks.  I  then 
packed  up  the  different  articles  belonging  to  me,  hired 
a  chaise  for  Modena,  where  my  mother  still  remained, 
and  set  out  three  days  afterwards. 

On  arriving  at  Parma,  the  28th  of  June,  St  Peter's 
Eve,  in  1733,  a  memorable  day  for  that  town,  I  went 
to  lodge  at  the  Osteria  del  Gallo. 

I  was  awaked  next  morning  by  a  dreadful  noise.  On 
springing  out  of  bed,  and  opening  my  room  window,  I 
perceived  the  place  full  of  people  running  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  rushing  against  one  another.  There  was 
nothing  but  weeping,  crying,  and  distress :  I  observed 
women  carrying  their  children  in  their  arms,  and  others 
dragging  them  along  the  ground;  men  loaded  with 
hampers,  baskets,  trunks,  and  packages;  old  men  un- 
able to  support  themselves ;  sick  persons  in  their 
shirts ;  carts  upturned  and  the  horses  running  about 
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loose,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,"  said  I ;  "  is 
it  the  end  of  the  world  ?  " 

!  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  great  coat  over  my  shirt, 
rushed  hastily  down-stairs  to  the  kitchen ;  but  to  all 
my  demands  and  questions  I  could  receive  no  answer. 
The  innkeeper  was  packing  up  his  plate,  and  his  wife, 
with  her  hair  all  dishevelled,  held  a  box  of  jewels  in 
her  hand  and  her  clothes  in  her  apron.  I  wished  to 
speak  to  her,  but  she  threw  me  against  the  door  and 
rushed  out.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" I  asked  of  every  person  I  met.  At  length  I 
perceived  a  man  at  the  stable-door,  whom  I  recognised 
to  be  my  driver.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  he  was  able 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

"  The  whole  place  is  in  uproar,"  said  he,  "  and  not 
without  reason ;  for  the  Germans  are  at  the  gates  of 
the  town,  and  if  they  enter  it,  it  is  sure  to  be  pillaged. 
Every  one  is  taking  refuge  in  the  church,  and  con- 
fiding their  effects  to  the  protection  of  God." — "  Will 
the  soldiers,"  said  I  to  him,  "  have  time  for  reflection 
on  such  an  occasion  ?  Besides,  are  all  the  Germans 
catholics  ?  " 

While  I  was  thus  conversing  with  my  guide,  the 
scene  immediately  changed,  and  nothing  but  cries  of 
joy,  ringing  of  bells,  and  discharging  of  all  manner  of 
fire-works,  was  to  be  heard.  The  churches  were  im- 
mediately empty,  the  property  was  carried  back  again, 
friends  were  inquiring  kindly  for  one  another  and  em- 
bracing in  an  affectionate  manner.  How  was  this 
change  brought  about '?  The  affair  was  this  : 

A  spy  in  the  pay  of  both  the  allies  and  the  Germans 
appeared  the  night  before  in  the  camp  of  the  former  at 
the  village  of  St  Peter,  a  league  distance  from  the 
city,  and  gave  information  that  a  detachment  of  the 
German  troops  were  to  forage  the  following  day  in 
the  environs  of  Parma  with  the  intention  of- surprising 
the  town. 

The  marshal  de  Coigny,  who  then  commanded  the 
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army,  detached  the  two  regiments  of  Picardy  and 
Champagne  to  watch  the  enemy ;  but  as  this  brave 
general  never  failed  in  precaution  or  vigilance,  he 
caused  the  spy  whom  he  distrusted  to  be  arrested,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  whole  camp  should  remain  under 
arms. 

M.  de  Coigny  was  not  mistaken :  on  the  two  regi- 
ments arriving  within  sight  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
town,  they  discovered  the  German  army  to  the  number 
of  forty  thousand,  under  marshal  de  Mercy,  with  ten 
field  pieces. 

The  French,  who  were  advancing  on  the  highway, 
surrounded  with  large  ditches,  had  no  means  of  re- 
treat ;  they  advanced  boldly ;  but  they  were  nearly  all 
cut  down  by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

This  was  the  signal  of  surprise  for  the  French  com- 
mander. The  spy  was  instantly  hanged,  and  the  army 
began  its  march  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The 
road  was  confined  and  the  cavalry  could  not  advance ; 
but  the  infantry  made  such  a  vigorous  charge  that  the 
enemy  were  forced  to  retreat,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
alarm  of  the  Parmesans  was  converted  into  joy. 

Everybody  ran  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  I 
ran  with  the  rest.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  nearer 
view  "of  a  battle ;  the  smoke  frequently  prevented  us 
from  distinguishing  objects;  but  still  we  had  a  very 
rare  coup-d'ceuil,  such  as  few  people  can  boast  of 
having  enjoyed. 

A  continual  fire  was  kept  up  for  nine  hours  without 
interruption,  and  night  separated  the  two  armies. 
The  Germans  dispersed  themselves  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Reggio,  and  the  allies  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle. 

Next  day  I  saw  marshal  de  Mercy,  who  was  killed 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  brought  into  Parma  on  a 
litter.  This  general  was  embalmed  and  sent  to  Ger- 
many, as  was  also  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  shared 
the  same  fate. 
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But  a  much  more  horrible  and  disgustlrrg  spectacle 
was  seen  by  me  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 
This  was  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  stript  during 
the  night,  and  which  were  said  to  amount  to  twenty- 
four  thousand.  They  were  lying  naked  in  heaps : 
and  limbs,  arms,  skulls,  and  blood,  were  scattered  in 
all  directions.     What  a  carnage  ! 

The  Parmesans  dreaded  lest  the  air  should  be  in- 
fected from  the  difficulty  of  interring  such  a  number  of 
massacred  bodies ;  but  the  republic  of  Venice,  whose 
territories  are  almost  contiguous  to  those  of  Parma, 
and  which  was  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  sent  an  abundance  of  lime,  that  all 
these  carcasses  might  speedily  disappear  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  I  was  desirous  of 
proceeding  to  Modena.  My  guide  observed  that  the 
roads  in  that  direction  were  all  impracticable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  continual  incursions  of  the  troops  of  the 
two  parties.  He  added  that  if  I  wished  to  go  to 
jVIilan,  to  which  place  he  belonged,  he  would  conduct 
me  there,  and  if  I  were  inclined  to  go  to  Brescia  he 
knew  one  of  his  comrades  who  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  that  city  with  an  abbe,  whom  I  might 
accompan3\ 

I  accepted  this  last  proposition.  Brescia  was  the 
more  suitable  place  of  the  two  for  me,  and  I  set  out 
next  day  with  the  abbe  Garoffini,  a  very  well-in- 
formed young  man,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  spectacles. 

We  had  a  long  conversation  during  our  journey ; 
and,  as  I  had  the  disease  common  to  all  authors,  I  took 
care  to  mention  my  *  Belisarius.'  The  abbe  expressed 
a  curiosity  to  hear  it ;  and  at  our  first  dining  station  I 
drew  my  piece  from  my  trunk  and  began  the  reading. 

I  had  not  finished  the  first  act,  before  the  driver 
urged  us  to  proceed.  The  abbe  was  displeased,  as  he 
took  an  interest  in  the  piece.  "  Never  mind,"  said  I, 
"  I  can  read  in  the  carriage  as  well  as  here."     We  re- 
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sunied  our  seats  in  the  chaise,  and  as  the  drivers  go 
very  slowly,  I  continued  my  reading  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

"While  we  were  both  occupied  in  this  manner,  the 
carriage  suddenly  stopped,  and  we  observed  five  men 
with  mustachios  and  a  military  uniform,  who  with 
drawn  swords  ordered  us  to  alight.  Could  we  hesi- 
tate to  obey  the  absolute  orders  of  these  gentlemen  ? 
I  alighted  at  one  side,  and  the  abbe  at  the  other.  One 
of  them  demanded  my  purse,  which  I  instantly  gave 
him  ;  another  took  my  watch ;  a  third  rummaged  my 
pockets,  and  took  my  box,  which  was  only  shell  ,•  the 
two  last  treated  the  abbe  in  the  same  manner;  and  the 
whole  five  fell  next  upon  our  trunks,  my  little  strong- 
box, and  our  bundles  of  night  clothes. 

When  the  driver  found  himself  at  liberty,  he  gal- 
lopped  off  with  his  horses,  and  I  took  to  flight  also.  I 
sprang  over  a  very  broad  ditch,  and  ran  across  the 
fields,  fearing  that  the  rascals  might  also  wish  to  take 
my  great-coat,  my  coat  and  breeches,  and  even  my 
life;  and  I  esteemed  myself  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
escaping  with  the  loss  of  my  money  and  effects,  and 
in  having  saved  '  Belisarius'  from  the  wreck. 

Having  lost  sight  of  the  robbers,  and  not  knowing 
what  was  become  of  my  travelling  companion,  I  dis- 
covered an  avenue  of  trees,  and  I  lay  down  tranquilly 
beside  a  stream.  I  allayed  my  thirst  with  the  water 
which  I  lifted  to  my  mouth  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand, 
and  the  water  tasted  delicious. 

Feeling  myself  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  my  mind 
having  become  more  calm,  and  not  seeing  any  person 
to  whom  I  could  apply,  I  took  by  chance  one  of  the 
directions  of  the  avenue,  which  I  was  persuaded  would 
terminate  in  some  inhabited  place.  I  soon  perceived 
labourers  at  work  in  the  field.  I  accosted  them  with 
confidence,  and  communicated  my  adventure  to  them, 
of  which  they  knew  something  already,  having  seen 
the  knaves  who  stripped  us,  proceed  along  a  cross 
road  laden   like   mules.     They  were  deserters,  who 
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attacked  passengers,  and  did  not  even  spare  the  ham- 
lets and  farm-houses.  Such  are  the  unfortunate 
fruits  of  war,  which  fall  indiscriminately  on  friends 
and  foes,  and  distress  the  innocent.  "  How,"  said  I, 
"  can  these  robbers  get  rid  of  the  eiFects  stolen  by 
them  in  this  manner,  without  being  apprehended?" 
The  peasants  were  all  anxious  to  answer  me,  and  their 
eagerness  marked  their  indignation.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  we  then  were,  there  was  a 
company  of  rich  individuals  established  and  tolerated 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  spoils  of  the  vic- 
tims of  war;  and  the  purchasers  paid  no  attention 
whether  the  effects  came  from  the  field  of  battle  or 
the  highway. 

The  sun  was  setting.  These  good  people  offered 
me  a  small  fragment  of  their  repast,  which,  notwith- 
standing my  disaster,  I  ate  with  considerable  appetite. 
They  invited  me  to  pass  the  night  with  them,  and  I 
was  disposed  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  hospitality 
of  those  kind  individuals,  when  a  respectable  old  man, 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  my  benefactors,  remarked 
to  me,  that  with  them  I  could  only  repose  on  straw 
and  hay,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  them  to 
conduct  me  to  Casal  Pasturlengo,  which  was  only  a 
league  distant,  and  where  the  parish  priest,  a  very 
worthy  and  polite  man,  would  receive  and  lodge  me 
with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

This  opinion  met  with  general  applause.  A  young 
man  undertook  to  conduct  me,  I  followed  him,  prof- 
fering thanks  to  heaven,  which,  while  it  tolerates  the 
wicked,  excites  also  kind  and  virtuous  hearts  to  relieve 
their  fellow-creatures. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Hospitality  of  the  clergyman  of  Pasturlengh — Reading  of  my 
*  Belisarius  '  to  him — My  arrival  at  Brescia — Unexpected 
meeting  in  that  town — Disagreeable  but  necessary  resource 
— Journey  to  Verona — Verona — Its  amphitheatre,  a  Ro- 
man work — Comedy  during  the  day  contrary  to  the  Italian 
custom — Fortunate  adventure — Reading  and  reception  of 
my  '  Belisarius' — My  first  connection  with  the  comedians 
— Introduction  of  interludes  in  the  theatre — The  comic 
opera  unknown  in  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  dominions 
— '  The  Fair  Ward,'  an  Interlude — Present  of  Casali  well 
employed — My  arrival  at  Venice — View  of  that  city  by 
night — My  presentation  to  the  noble  Grimani — His  pro- 
mises and  my  hopes. 

On  arriving  at  Casal  Pasturlengo,  I  desired  my  guide 
to  inform  the  clergjinan  of  my  accident.  A  few  mi-  ' 
nutes  afterwards,  this  worthy  pastor  came  to  the  door, 
offered  me  his  hand,  and  requested  me  to  walk  in. 
Enchanted  with  this  favorable  reception,  I  turned  to- 
wards the  young  man  by  whom  I  had  been  escorted, 
and  in  thanking  him,  I  testified  my  regret  at  my  ina- 
bility to  recompense  him.  The  clergyman  perceived 
my  embarrassment,  and  gave  a  few  pence  to  the  pea- 
sant, who  went  away  quite  satisfied.  This  is  a  trifle, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  proves  the  way  of  thinking  of  a  just 
and  compassionate  man. 

The  supper  is  taken  at  an  early  hour  in  the  country. 
That  of  the  clergyman  was  ready  when  I  arrived,  and 
I  made  no  ceremony,  but  gladly  shared  with  him  what 
had  been  prepared  by  his  gouvernante. 

Our  conversation  turned  at  first  on  the  war,  and  I 
mentioned  what  I  had  seen  at  Parma,  IVIilan,  and  Piz- 
zighetone.  Insensibly  I  found  m}  self  engaged  in  some 
details  respecting  my  employment  and  occupations ; 
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and  my  discourse  ended  as  usual  with  the  article  of 
*  Belisarius.' 

The  ecclesiastic,  who  was  a  very  wise  and  exem- 
plary man,  did  not  condemn  decent  and  moral  plays, 
and  he  expressed  a  curiosity  to  hear  my  piece ;  but  I 
was  then  too  fatigued  to  begin  the  reading,  and  it  was 
put  off  till  next  day.  I  was  shewn  to  a  delightful 
bed,  where  I  forgot  all  my  chagrins,  and  slept  till  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

As  soon  as  I  was  awake,  an  excellent  cup  of  choco- 
late was  brought  me.  As  the  weather  was  fine  I  walked 
out  till  mid-day,  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  we  saw  one 
another  again  with  pleasure.  Two  other  abbes  of  his 
parish  dined  with  us,  and  after  dinner  I  began  the 
reading  of  my  piece.  My  host  demanded  my  permis- 
sion to  admit  his  gouvernante  and  his  regisseur.  For 
my  part,  I  could  have  wished  the  whole  village  pre- 
sent. 

The  piece  was  very  much  relished.  The  three 
'abbes,  vvho  were  by  no  means  blockheads,  distinguished 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  passages;  and 
the  villagers  proved  by  their  applause,  that  my  work 
was  suited  to  every  capacity,  and  equally  capable  of 
pleasing  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 

I  received  the  compliments  of  my  host,  who  thanked 
me  for  my  complaisance ;  the  two  other  abbes  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  each  of  them  gave  me  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  occasion  any 
inconvenience  to  my  landlord,  and  I  was,  besides, 
anxious  to  continue  my  route.  The  clergyman  asked 
me,  in  what  manner  I  intended  to  travel  ?  1  told  him 
I  was  very  well  disposed  to  set  out  on  foot ;  but  this 
worthy  man  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  He  gave 
me  his  horse  and  his  servant,  and  he  gave  the  servant 
orders  to  pay  for  my  dinner.  I  took  my  leave  next 
day,  overcome  with  the  favours  and  acts  of  kindness  I 
had  received. 

On  arriving  at  Brescia,    I  was  more  embarrassed 
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than  ever.  I  had  no  other  resource  lut  that  of  calling 
on  the  governor,  with  whom  I  was  unacquainted  ;  but 
how  could  I  expect  to  find  in  a  town  that  cordiality 
which  I  had  met  with  in  a  village  ? 

One  source  of  vexation  was  my  inability  to  recom- 
pense the  servant  of  the  clergyman.  I  requested  him 
to  wait  for  me  at  a  small  inn,  where  we  alighted,  and 
I  proceeded  towards  the  government-palace.  In  turning 
the  corner  of  a  street  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
me,  I  observed  a  man  coming  limping  towards  me.  It 
was  M.  Leopold  Scacciati,  the  uncle  of  my  fair  coun- 
try-woman. 

^  Equally  astonished  at  seeing  me  as  I  was  to  behold 
him,  he  complained  to  me  of  not  having  seen  me 
again  at  the  Stag  inn,  at  Crema.  I  recounted  to  him 
my  precipitate  departure  from  that  town ;  I  gave  him 
a  recital  of  the  disastrous  events  which  I  had  expe- 
rienced; and  r  painted  the  dismal  situation  I  was  then 
reduced  to.  This  man,  such  as  he  was,  seemed  af- 
fected even  to  tears,  and  he  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany him  home. 

I  was  in  want  of  everything  ,*  but  knowing  nothing 
of  what  Scacciati  and  his  niece  were  doing  at  Brescia, 
I  refused  to  go.  The  lame  fellow,  who  was  shorter 
than  myself,  sprung  to  my  neck,  begged,  entreated,  and 
embraced  me,  and  spoke  of  his  obligations,  his  grati- 
tude, and  his  attachment  to  me.  He  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  dragged  me  after  him.  His  house  was  a 
short  way  off;  we  arrived  at  the  door ;  he  pushed  rae 
in,  and  cried  out  with  all  his  might,  "  Margherita ! 
Margherita !  here  is  M.  Goldoni."  Margherita  de- 
scended, and  embraced  me ;  she  urged  me  to  ascend, 
forced  me  along,  and  I  was  obliged  to  yield. 

The  Venetian  lady  asked  me  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  my  person,  which  I  was  ready  enough  to 
satisfy  ;  but  recollecting  the  seiTant  of  the  clergyman, 
I  testified  some  uneasiness.  They  asked  me  the  cause, 
and  when  I  told  them,  Scacciati  set  out  instantly  with 
some  monev  for  the  man,  who  was  waitins:  for  me. 

p2 
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When  I  was  alone  with  my  country-woman,  I  related 
my  history  to  her,  and  she  told  me  hers. 

Scacciati  was  not  her  uncle,  but  a  knave  who  had 
carried  her  off  from  her  parents,  and  sold  her  to  a 
rich  man,  who  quitted  her  in  two  months,  having  paid 
the  broker  much  more  handsomely  than  the  lady. 
She  was  tired  of  living  with  this  drone,  who  spent 
with  profusion  what  she  gained  with  repugnance.  She 
had  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  at  Milan,  and  they 
had  left  that  town  with  more  debts  than  cash.  It  was 
the  same  thing  at  Brescia.  Scacciati  was  the  most 
vicious  and  unreasonable  man  in  the  world  ;  she  wished 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  asked  my  advice  with  respect  to 
the  execution  of  her  project. 

If  I  had  been  rich,  I  should  have  delivered  her  from 
her  tyrant ;  but  in  my  present  circumstances,  I  could 
give  her  no  other  advice  but  that  of  applying  to  her 
relations,  and  endeavouring  to  be  reconciled  to  those 
who  had  a  right  to  claim  her. 

While  we  were  conversing  in  this  manner,  Scacciati 
returned ;  he  saw  us  close  to  one  another,  and  rallied 
me  in  the  idea  that  the  lady  had  been  endeavouring  to 
make  me  forget  my  chagrins.  The  wicked  wretch!  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  debauchery. 
I  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  condemn  him  while  he 
was  endeavouring  to  oblige  me.  "Come,"  said  he, 
"  since  we  have  nobody  here  to-day,  we  shall  sup  all 
three  together.  Follow  me,  sir."  I  followed  him 
into  a  very  well  furnished  room  with  a  canopy  bed. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  room  of  ceremony  of  the 
lady,  you  may  occupy  it  alone  or  with  company,  as 
you  please." 

The  place  shocked  mej  I  wished  to  leave  it  in- 
stantly. He  had  the  cunning  to  discern  my  repug- 
nance, and  he  shewed  me  a  small  closet,  which  at  that 
hour,  situated  as  J  then  was,  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
refuse ;  but  I  told  him  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  de- 
termined to  set  out  next  day. 

Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  stay 
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longer,  Scacciati  told  me  candidly,  and  with  a  warmth 
of  heart  which  I  should  have  admired,  if  it  had  not 
proceeded  from  a  corrupt  soul,  that  he  knew  I  was  in 
distress,  and  he  offered  me  all  the  assistance  that  I 
might  need.  "  Very  well,"  said  I  to.  him ;  "  since  you 
are  disposed  to  oblige  me,  lend  me  six  sequins,  and  I 
will  give  you  my  note  for  them."  He  gave  me  the 
six  sequins,  but  refused  the  note,'  and  without  hearing 
another  word  from  me,  he  left  the  closet  where  we 
were,  and  ordered  supper. 

We  had  a  very  good  meal,  and  I  retired  to  my  small 
bed.  Next  morning  I  breakfasted  with  the  supposed 
uncle  and  niece,  thanked  both  of  them,  and  set  out 
post  for  Verona, 

As  I  shall  have  no  farther  occasion  to  speak  of 
these  two  personages,  I  shall  in  two  words  inform  the 
reader,  that  I  saw  the  lady  some  years  afterwards  very 
well  married  at  Venice,  and  that  M.  Scacciati  finished 
his  career  by  being  sentenced  to  the  galleys. 

In  the  road  over  the  stony  plain  from  Brescia  to 
Verona,  I  could  not  avoid  making  reflections  on  the" 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  adventures  which  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  having  always  experienced  something 
bad  along  with  the  good,  and  something  good  along 
with  the  bad. 

I  was  led  in  a  particular  manner  to  dwell  most  on 
my  last  resource  in  Brescia.  I  had  been  stripped  of 
my  all  by  knaves,  and  another  knave  came  to  my  as- 
sistance ;  and  how  w  as  it  possible  for  virtue  to  pene- 
trate into  a  corrupted  heart  r  No ;  Scacciati  was 
merely  generous  towards  me  through  self-love  and 
ostentation.  But  whatever  was  his  motive,  I  was  not 
the  less  bound  in  gratitude  to  him. 

Providence  makes  use  of  various  means  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  favours.  The  wicked  man  is  frequently 
made  to  assist  the  uj)right;  and  we  ought  to  bless  the 
author  of  the  benefit,  and  feel  gratitude  towards  the 
immediate  acrent. 
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On  arriving  at  Desenzano,  I  dined  in  the  same  inn 
on  the  Lake  di  Garda,  where  I  had  twice  before  slept, 
and  I  arrived  at  Verona  at  night-fall. 

Verona  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Italy.  It  de- 
serves, without  doubt,  that  I  should  speak  of  its  beau- 
ties, its  ornaments,  its  academies,  and  the  talents  which 
it  has  produced  and  fostered  in  every  age ;  but  this 
digression  would  lead  me  too  far ;  and  I  shall  merely 
confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  the  monument  which 
has  some  relation  perhaps  to  the  subject  of  my  me- 
moirs. 

At  Verona  there  is  an  amphitheatre,  the  work  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  period  of  Trajan  or  Domitian ;  but  it  is  in  such 
excellent  preservation,  that  it  may  be  used  at  present 
as  well  as  in  the  time  when  it  was  constructed. 

This  vast  edifice,  called  in  Italy  1' Arena  di  Verona, 
is  of  an  oval  form ;  its  greatest  interior  diameter  is 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  Paris  feet,  and  the 
smallest  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  Forty-five 
rows  of  marble  steps  surround  it,  which  are  capable 
of  containing  twenty  thousand  persons  seated  at  their 
ease. 

In  the  central  space,  spectacles  of  all  kinds  are 
given :  courses,  jousts,  bull-fights ;  and  in  summer, 
plays  are  even  represented  with  no  other  light  than 
that  of  the  natural  day. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  there 
is  erected,  on  very  strong  supports,  a  theatre  ,in 
boards,  which  is  taken  down  every  winter  and  re- 
fitted again  in  the  fine  season;  and  the  best  compa- 
nies of  Italy  occasionally  resort  here  to  display  their 
talents. 

There  are  no  boxes  for  the  spectators ;  a  space  in- 
closed off  with  boards,  forms  a  vast  pit  with  chairs. 
The  lower  orders  are  allowed,  for  a  trifling  expense,  to 
range  themselves  along  the  steps  in  front  of  the  thea- 
tre ;  and  notwithstanding  the  small  expense  of  admis- 
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sion,  there  is  not  a  theatre  in  Italy  that  yields  so  much 
as  the  Arena. 

On  leaving  my  inn  the  day  after  my  arrival,  I  ob- 
served play-bills,  in  which  I  read  that  '  Harlequin  Mute 
through  Fear '  was  to  be  acted  that  day. 

I  went  in  the  afternoon,  and  placed  myself  in  the 
enclosure,  in  the  middle  of  the  Arena,  where  there 
was  a  very  numerous  assembly. 

The  curtain  was  drawn ;  an  apology  was  to  be  deli- 
vered for  the  change  of  the  piece,  which  was  not  the 
*  Mute  through  Fear,'  as  had  been  promised,  but  ano- 
ther, the  name  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember.  But 
what  an  agreeable  surprise  for  me !  The  actor  who 
came  forward  to  address  the  public,  was  no  other  than 
my  dear  friend  Casali,  the  proposer  and  proprietor  of 
my  *  Belisarius.' 

I  quitted  my  place  to  get  upon  the  stage.  As  the 
place  was  not  very  extensive,  my  intention  was  imme- 
diately opposed;  I  asked  for  Casali;  he  came  forward, 
and  appeared  quite  enchanted  to  see  me.  He  made 
way  for  me,  and  introduced  me  to  the  director,  the 
principal  actress,  the  second  and  third,  and  the  whole 
company.  All  were  eager  to  speak  to  me.  Casali 
took  me  apart ;  we  went  behind  a  curtain  ;  the  deco- 
ration was  changed  and  I  remained  exposed  to  the 
audience ;  I  escaped  with  all  possible  expedition  from 
the  hisses  with  which  I  was  assailed.  This  was  rather 
an  unlucky  prelude  for  an  author ;  but  the  Veronese 
have  sufficiently  indemnified  me  in  the  sequel  for 
this  little  disagreeable  incident.  The  company  was 
the  one  which  Casali  mentioned  to  me  at  Milan ; 
it  belonged  to  the  Grimani  theatre  of  Saint  Samuel, 
in  Venice,  where  it  played  every  autumn  and  winter, 
passing  the  spring  and  summer  on  the  main  land. 

The  company  was  under  the  direction  of  M.  Imer, 
a  very  polite  and  respectable  Genoese,  who  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  next  day,  which  was  a  holiday  with 
them.     I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  promised  in  re- 
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turn  to  read  him  my  *  Belisarius/  We  were  all  in 
unison,  and  satisified  with  one  another. 

Next  day  I  repaired  accordingly  to  the  director's, 
where  I  found  all  the  company  assembled.  Imer 
wished  to  treat  his  companions  with  the  novelty 
which  Casali  had  been  mentioning  to  them.  The 
dinner  was  splendid,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  comedians 
quite  charming.  They  made  couplets,  and  sung 
Bacchanalian  songs.  They  anticipated  every  wish 
of  mine ;  they  were  so  many  crimps  anxious  to  en- 
list me. 

When  dinner  was  over,  we  retired  to  the  director's 
room,  where  I  read  my  piece.  It  was  listened  to  with 
attention,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  applause  was 
general  and  complete.  Imer  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  with  a  magisterial  tone  pronounced,  "  Bravo  ! "  I 
was  complimented  by  every  one ;  Casali  wept  for  joy. 
One  of  the  actors  asked  me  very  politely,  if  his  com- 
rades were  to  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  the  first 
to  represent  my  piece.  Casali  rose,  and  in  a  decided 
tone,  answered  :  "  Yes,  sir,  M.  Goldoni  did  me  the 
honour  to  labour  for  me,"  and  laying  hold  of  the  piece 
which  was  lying  on  the  table :  "  I  shall,"  said  he, 
"  with  the  good  pleasure  of  the  author,  proceed  to 
copy  it  out  myself"  Without  waiting  the  author's 
answer  he  carried  it  off  instantly. 

Imer  took  me  apart,  and  requested  me  to  accept  of 
a  single  apartment  in  the  same  house  beside  his  own ; 
he  invited  me  also  to  his  table  all  the  time  that  his 
company  should  remain  at  Verona.  In  my  circum- 
stances I  could  refuse  nothing. 

Without  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular  edu- 
cation, Imer  possessed  intellect  and  information ;  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  comedy:  he  was  naturally 
eloquent,  and  could  have  supported  with  great  ease 
the  part  of  an  extempore  lover  according  to  the  Ita- 
lian practice,  had  his  height  and  figure  corresponded 
with  his  talents.      Being  short,  squat,  with  a  short 
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neck  or  rather  with  none,  small  eyes,  and  a  little  flat 
nose,  he  appeared  ridiculous  in  serious  characters, 
and  overcharged  characters  or  caricatures  were  not  in 
fashion. 

He  possessed  a  good  voice;  he  contrived  the  in- 
troduction into  comedy  of  musical  interludes,  which 
had  so  long  been  inseparable  from  the  grand  opera, 
and  had  at  last  been  suppressed  to  make  room  for 
ballets. 

The  comic  opera  had  its  origin  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
but  it  was  unknown  in  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian 
dominions,  so  that  the  project  of  Imer  succeeded,  and 
the  novelty  was  productive  of  much  pleasure,  and 
highly  profitable  to  the  comedians. 

He  had  two  actresses  in  this  company  for  inter- 
ludes ;  the  one  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  able  widow  of 
the  name  of  Zanetta  Casanova,  who  played  the  part 
of  young  lovers  in  comedy ;  and  the  other  a  woman 
possessed  of  a  charming  voice,  but  who  had  no  talents 
for  acting.  This  was  madame  Agnese  Amurat,  the 
same  singer  whom  I  mentioned  as  employed  by  me  in 
my  serenade  at  Venice. 

Neither  of  these  two  vvomen  knew  a  single  note  of 
music,  and  Imer  w^s  precisely  in  the  same  situation ; 
but  they  were  all  three  possessed  of  taste,  a  correct 
ear,  and  a  perfect  execution;  and  the  public  were 
satisfied  with  them. 

The  first  interlude  they  began  with  was  the  '  Can- 
tatrice,'  a  small  piece  composed  by  me  at  Feltre  for  a 
private  theatre;  and  I  had  thus  contributed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Venice  company  without  knowing  it, 
and  without  being  known.  No  wonder  then  that  I 
stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  to  whom  I 
was  announced  by  Casali  as  the  author  of  the  *  Can- 
tatrice ; '  and  this  was  the  true  cause  of  the  kindness 
with  which  I  was  treated  by  him ;  for,  in  general,  we 
give  nothing  without  an  equivalent ;  and  my  '  Belisa- 
rius '  would  have  been  insufficient,  had  I  not  given  a 
proof  of  my  qualifications  for  dramatic  poetry. 
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Imer,  who  possessed  judgment  and  penetration,  fore- 
saw that  my  '  Belisarius '  would  everywhere  be  suc- 
cessful. This  he  was  not  displeased  at ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  desirous  that  his  person  and  his  new 
employment  should  participate  in  the  success  which 
he  anticipated.  He  requested  me,  therefore,  to  com- 
pose an  interlude  for  three  voices  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch, that  there  might  be  time  to  set  it  to  music. 

I  composed  an  interlude  in  three  acts,  which  I 
called  '  La  Pupilla.*  I  took  the  plot  of  this  piece 
from  the  private  life  of  the  director;  I  perceived  that 
he  had  a  decided  inclination  for  the  widow  of  his  com- 
pany; I  saw  also  that  he  was  jealous  of  her,  and  I 
brought  him  accordingly  into  the  piece. 

Imer  was  not  long  in  perceiving  it,  but  the  inter- 
lude appeared  to  him  so  well  written,  and  the  attack 
so  respectful  and  delicate,  that  he  easily  pardoned 
me  this  piece  of  pleasantry.  He  overpowered  me 
with  thanks  and  applause,  and  instantly  dispatched  my 
work  to  Venice  to  the  musician  whom  he  had  already 
engaged. 

Meanwhile  *  Belisarius '  had  been  copied,  and  the 
parts  distributed.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  first  re- 
hearsal took  place  with  the  parts  in  their  hands ;  and 
the  piece  produced  a  still  greater  impression  at  the 
second  reading  than  at  the  first, 

Casali,  more  and  more  satisfied  with  me,  after  as- 
suring me  that  the  director  and  proprietor  of  the 
theatre  would  take  care  to  recompense  me,  requested 
me  to  do  him  the  favour  to  receive  as  a  particular 
mark  of  his  gratitude,  a  present  of  six  sequins.  Scac- 
ciati  entered  my  head  that  moment,  and  I  thanked 
Casali,  and  took  the  sequins  from  Casali  with  the 
one  hand,  and  sent  them  off  to  Scacciati  with  the 
other. 

Such  is  my  system.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
avoid  everything  low  and  pitiful;  but  I  was  never 
proud»  I  have  afforded  assistance  when  in  my  power 
to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  1  have  in  like 
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manner  received,  and  even  demanded  assistance  from 
others,  without  hesitation  and  without  a  blush,  when 
I  was  in  want  of  it. 

I  remained  tranquilly  at  Verona  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. At  last  I  set  out  with  Imer  for  Venice  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  we  arrived  there  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Imer  conducted  me 
into  his  house,  shewed  me  the  room  which  he  des- 
tined for  me,  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  his 
daughters,  and  as  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  my  ma- 
ternal aunt,  I  requested  him  to  dispense  with  my  sup- 
ping with  his  family. 

I  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining  information  re- 
specting madame  St  ***  and  her  daughter,  and  learn- 
ing whether  they  still  entertained  any  pretensions 
to  me.  My  aunt  assured  me  that  I  might  keep 
myself  perfectly  tranquil,  that  these  high-minded 
ladies,  on  hearing  that  I  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  comedians,  had  set  me  down  as  un- 
worthy to  approach  them,  and  entertained  no  other 
sentiments  for  me  but  those  of  contempt  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  I;  "  so  much  the 
better ;  this  is  still  another  advantage  which  I  shall 
owe  to  my  talents.  With  the  comedians  I  am  like 
an  artist  in  his  workshop.  They  are  worthy  people, 
much  more  estimable  than  the  slaves  of  pride  and 
ambition." 

I  next  spoke  of  my  family  affairs.  My  mother,  who 
was  still  at  Modena,  was  in  good  health,  and  my  debts 
were  almost  wholly  paid  oft!  I  supped  with  my  aunt 
and  my  relations. 

After  taking  leave  of  them  to  return  to  my  host,  I 
chose  the  longest  road,  and  went  round  by  the  bridge 
of  the  Rialto,  and  the  square  of  St  Mark ;  and  I  en- 
joyed the  charming  spectacle  of  a  city  still  more  won- 
derful by  night  than  by  day. 

I  had  not  yet  seen  Paris,  but  I  had  returned  from 
several    towns  where  at  night  everything  was   total 
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darkness.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  lamps  of  Venice 
formed  a  decoration  both  useful  and  agreeable,  and 
the  more  deserving  of  praise,  as  the  burden  does  not 
fall  on  individuals,  but  is  defrayed  by  an  additional 
drawing  of  the  lottery  every  year. 

Besides  this  general  illumination,  there  is  that  of 
the  shops,  which  at  all  seasons  remain  open  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  great  number  are  not 
shut  till  midnight,  and  several  are  never  shut  at  all. 

Everything  eatable  is  to  be  found  displayed  at  mid- 
night in  Venice,  the  same  as  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
all  the  taverns  are  open,  and  suppers  are  in  prepara- 
tion in  every  inn  and  hotel ;  for  company  dinners  and 
suppers  are  not  common  in  Venice,  but  parties  of 
pleasure  and  pic-nics  bring  together  individuals  vdth 
greater  liberty  and  gaiety. 

In  smifimer  the  square  of  St  Mark  and  its  environs 
are  frequented  by  night  as  much  as  by  day.  The 
coffee-houses  are  full  of  fashionable  company,  males 
and  females  of  every  description. 

In  every  square,  street,  and  canal,  singing  is  to  be 
heard.  The  shopkeepers  sing  while  they  sell  their 
wares ;  the  workmen  sing  on  quitting  their  labours ; 
the  gondoliers  sing  while  waiting  for  their  masters. 
The  essential  character  of  the  people  is  gaiety,  and 
the  character  of  the  Venetian  language  is  pleasantry. 

Delighted  to  see  my  country  again,  which  always 
appeared  to  me  more  and  more  extraordinary  and 
amusing,  I  returned  to  my  new  lodging,  where  1  found 
Imer  waiting  for  me,  who  informed  me  of  his  inten- 
tion of  calling  on  M.  Grimani,  the  proprietor  of  the 
theatre,  next  day,  and  of  taking  me  with  him  to  be 
introduced  to  his  excellency,  if  I  had  no  other  en- 
gagements. 

As  I  was  unengaged  I  accepted  his  proposition,  and 
we  accordingly  went  together.  M.  Grimani  vvas  the 
most  polite  man  in  the  world ;  and  he  had  nothing  of 
that  inconvenient  haughtiness,  which  is  as  prejudicial 
to  the  great  as  it  is  humiliating  to  inferiors.     Illus- 
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trious  by  birth,  and  estimable  from  his  talents,  he  was 
desirous  only  of  being  beloved,  and  his  amiable  quali- 
ties captivated  every  heart. 

He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  engaged 
me  to  labour  for  the  company  which  he  maintained  ; 
and  by  way  of  farther  encouragement,  he  gave  me 
hopes,  that  as  he  was  also  proprietor  of  the  theatre  of 
St  John  Chrysostom,  and  undertaker  of  the  grand 
opera,  he  would  endeavour  to  employ  me  and  attach 
me  to  that  theatre. 

Quite  pleased  with  his  excellency,  and  the  kind 
offices  which  Imer  had  rendered  me  with  him,  I  gave 
up  every  thought  but  that  of  deserving  the  public 
suffrage. 

The  first  representation  of  *  Belisarius '  was  fixed 
for  St  Catharine,  a  period  when  the  vacations  of  the 
courts  are  at  an  end,  and  when  the  company  return 
from  the  country.  In  the  meantime  we  were  occupied 
with  rehearsals,  sometimes  of  my  tragi-comedy,  and 
at  other  times  of  my  interlude ;  and  as  my  occupations 
were  not  very  considerable,  I  prepared  something  new 
for  the  Carnival. 

I  undertook  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  called 
*  Rosimonda,'  and  another  interlude  called  '  La  Birba.' 
I  derived  the  plot  of  the  large  piece  from  *  La  Rosi- 
monda del  Mute,'  a  paltry  romance  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  smaller  one  was  a  picture  of  the  Jugglers  of 
the  Square  of  St  Mark,  whose  language,  humour, 
tricks,  and  whole  behaviour,  I  had  studied  with  great 
care. 

The  comic  traits  that  I  made  use  of  in  my  interludes 
were  so  much  grain  that  I  sowed  in  my  field  to  ripen 
one  day  into  an  agreeable  and  profitable  harvest. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

First  representation  of  '  Belisarlus,'  and  its  success — First 
representation  of  *  La  Pupilla' — Of  '  Rosimonda* — Of 
*  La  Birba' — Close  of  the  theatre — My  comedians  at 
Padua — Changes  which  took  place  in  the  company — My 
predilection  for  a  beautiful  actress — *  Griselda,'  a  tragedy 
—My  journey  to  Udine — Interview  with  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  daughter  of  the  seller  of  lemonade — Piece  pre- 
pared for  the  opening  of  the  theatre  at  Venice — Death  of 
the  beautiful  actress — My  return  to  Venice — Conversation 
•with  ray  mother — Proceeding  of  miss  *** — Return  of  the 
company  to  Venice — My  attachment  for  madame  Passa- 
lacqua — Her  infidelities. 

At  length,  on  the  24th  November  1734,  my  *  Belisa- 
rius'  appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
my  debut,  and  it  could  not  have  been  more  brilliant  or 
satisfactory  for  rae. 

My  piece  was  listened  to  with  a  silence  altogether 
extraordinary  and  unusual  in  the  Italian  theatres.  The 
public,  accustomed  to  noise,  gave  vent  to  it  between 
the  acts;  and  by  expressions  of  joy,  clapping  of  hands, 
and  reciprocal  signs  between  the  pit  and  boxes,  the 
author  and  actors  received  the  most  distinguished 
marks  of  applause. 

All  these  displays  of  an  unusual  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion redoubled  at  the  end  of  the  piece  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  actors  were  quite  affected.  Some  wept  while 
others  laughed,  and  these  different  effects  flowed  from 
the  same  feeling  of  joy. 

The  author  of  the  piece  is  not  called  for  in  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  being  seen  and  applauded  on  the 
stage.  But  when  the  principal  actor  presented  himself 
to  announce  the  play  for  the  succeeding  evening,  all 
the  spectators  at  once  cried :  '  Questa,  questa,  questa  ;' 
that  is  to  say,  the  same,  the  same ;  and  the  curtain 
was  dropped.     The  same  piece  was  accordingly  given 
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next  day,  and  it  was  continued  to  be  given  every  day 
till  the  14th  of  December,  when  the  autumn  perfor- 
mances were  closed. 

This  was  a  very  fortunate  commencement  for  me, 
for  the  piece  was  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  it  had 
been  estimated,  and  I  hold  it  myself  in  so  little  con- 
sideration that  it  shall  never  appear  in  the  collection 
of  my  works. 

Elegant  literature  is  as  well  understood  and  as  much 
cultivated  at  Venice,  as  in  any  other  place ;  but  the 
connoisseurs  could  not  avoid  applauding  a  work,  the 
imperfections  of  which  were  well  known  to  them. 
Seeing  the  superiority  of  my  piece  over  the  farces,  and 
other  ordinary  productions  of  the  comedians,  they 
were  induced  to  augur  from  this  first  attempt  a  suc- 
cession of  other  pieces  capable  of  exciting  emulation 
and  paving  the  way  for  a  reform  of  the  Italian  theatre. 

The  principal  defect  of  my  piece  was  the  appearance 
of  Belisarius  with  his  eyes  put  out  and  bleeding;  with 
this  exception,  the  play,  which  I  called  a  tragi-comedy, 
was  not  destitute  of  merit :  and  it  interested  the  spec- 
tator in  a  suitable  and  natural  manner.  My  heroes 
were  men  and  not  demi-gods,  their  passions  had  the 
degree  of  elevation  suitable  to  their  rank,  but  they  ap- 
peared with  the  properties  of  human  nature  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  their  \drtues  and  vices  were  not 
carried  to  an  imaginaiy  excess. 

IVIy  style  was  not  elegant,  and  my  versification  has 
never  been  an^^way  sublime ;  but  this  was  precisely 
what  was  requisite  to  bring  back  to  reason  a  public 
accustomed  to  hyperboles,  antitheses,  and  everything 
ridiculously  gigantic  and  romantic. 

At  the  sixth  representation  of  *  Belisarius,'  Imer 
thought  he  might  add  '  La  Pupilla,'  and  this  little  piece 
was  very  well  received  by  the  public ;  but  while  Imer 
supposed  the  interlude  supported  the  tragi-comedy,  it 
was  on  the  contrary,  the  tragi-comedy  which  supported 
the  interlude. 

At  all  events  I  was  a  great  gainer;  for  the  public 
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seeing  me  come  forward  at  the  same  time  in  the  two 
walks  and  in  a  manner  altogether  new,  1  was  honoured 
with  the  general  esteem  of  my  comitrymen,  and  I  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  and  distinguished  encourage- 
ment from  them. 

On  this  occasion  I  made  an  acquaintance  with  his 
excellency  Nicolas  Balbi,  a  Venetian  patrician  and 
senator,  whose  w-arm  and  constant  protection  has 
always  been  highly  honourable  to  me,  and  whose 
opinions,  credit,  and  adherents  have  always  been  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  me. 

On  the  17th  January  my '  Rosimonda'  was  represented 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  damned;  but  after  *Beli- 
sarius '  I  could  hardly  flatter  myself  with  an  equally 
brilliant  success  :  it  had  four  very  tolerable  represen- 
tations. On  the  fifth,  Imer  supported  it  with  a  new 
interlude.  *  La  Birba '  gave  high  pleasure  ;  this  very 
comic  and  very  gay  trifle  maintained  'Rosimonda'  during 
four  other  representations ;  but  at  last  we  were  obliged 
to  return  to  '  Belisarius.'  This  piece  had  the  same  suc- 
cess on  being  resumed  as  at  first,  and  *  Belisarius '  and 
'  La  Birba'  were  played  together  till  Shrove-Tucsday, 
and  finished  the  carnival;  and  with  them  we  terminated 
the  theatrical  year. 

The  theatres  are  not  opened  at  Venice  till  the  be- 
ginning of  October;  but  during  the  fifteen  days  of  the 
fair  of  the  Ascension,  there  is  a  grand  opera,  and  some- 
times two,  which  have  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
representations. 

Grimani,  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  of  Saint 
Samuel,  had  an  opera  in  that  season  represented  on 
his  account ;  and  he  attached  me  to  that  spectacle,  as 
he  had  promised. 

The  drama  which  they  were  to  give  this  year,  was 
not  new;  they  had  chosen  '  La  Griselda,'  an  opera  of 
Apostolo  Zeno  and  Pariati,  who  worked  in  conjunction 
before  the  departure  of  Zeno  for  Vienna,  in  the  em- 
peror's semce,  and  the  composer  who  was  to  set  it  to 
music  was  the  abbe  Vivaldi,  called  il  prete  rossOy  the 
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red  priest,  on  account  of  his  hair.  He  was  much 
better  known  by  this  nick-name  than  by  his  real  name. 

This  ecclesiastic,  who  was  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin  and  an  indifferent  composer,  had  trained 
and  instructed  in  singing  miss  Giraud,  a  young  singer, 
born  at  Venice,  but  the  daughter  of  a  Frencii  hair- 
dresser. She  was  not  pretty,  but  graceful ;  her  shape 
was  elegant,  her  eyes  and  hair  were  beautiful,  and  her 
mouth  charming  ;  she  had  very  little  voice,  but  a  great 
deal  of  action.  She  was  to  represent  the  character  of 
Griselda. 

M.  Grimani  sent  me  to  the  musicians  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  opera,  both  for  the  sake  of 
shortening  it,  and  changing  the  position  and  character 
of  the  airs  to  suit  the  actors  and  the  composer.  I 
called  therefore  on  the  abbe  Vivaldi,  and  announced 
myself  as  having  come  from  his  excellency  Grimani. 
I  found  him  surrounded  with  music,  and  with  the 
breviary  in  his  hand.  He  rose,  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  put  his  breviary  aside,  and  then,  after  the 
usual  compliments,  "  What  motive,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  procures  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  '?" — "  His 
excellency  Grimani  has  employed  me  to  make  such 
changes  as  you  may  deem  necessary  in  the  opera  of 
nextfair:  I  therefore  wish  to  be  informed,  sir,  what 
are  your  intentions." — "  So,  so,  you  are  employed  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  opera  of  '  Griselda ; '  M.  Lalli 
is  not  now  then  attached  to  the  theatre  of  M.  Gri- 
mani ?  " — "  M.  Lalli,  who  is  very  old,  will  always 
enjoy  the  profits,  the  epistles  dedicatory,  and  the  sale 
of  books,  which  I  do  not  care  for — I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  employed  in  an  exercise  highly  amus- 
ing for  me,  and  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  commencing 
under  the  orders  of  M.  Vivaldi." — (The  abbe  resumed 
his  breviary,  made  a  second  sign  of  the  cross,  and  re- 
turned no  answer.) — "  Sir,"  said  I, — "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  vvithdraw  you  from  your  religious  occupation; 
I  will  wait  upon  you  anothei*  time." — "  I  know  very 
well,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  talents  for  poetry.     I 
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have  seen  your  *Belisarius,'  which  gave  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  affair ;  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  tragedy  and  an  epic  poem  if  you 
will,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  write  a  single  musical  qua- 
train."— "  Be  so  good  as  allow  me  to  look  at  your 
drama." — "  O  yes,  with  all  my  heart ;  where  is  Griselda 
gone  to  ?  It  was  here  ....  Deus  in  adjutorium 
meum  intende  ....  Domine  ....  Domine  .... 
Domine  ....  it  was  here  this  very  instant  .... 
Domine  ad  ndjuvandum  ....  Ah,  here  it  is. — See^ 
sir,  this  scene  between  Gualtiere  and  Griselda  is  very 
interesting  and  touching.  The  author  has  tacked  a 
pathetic  air  to  it,  but  miss  Giraud  is  not  fond  of 
languishing  songs ;  she  wishes  something  expressive 
and  full  of  agitation,  an  expression  of  the  passions  by 
different  means,  by  words  interrupted,  for  example,  by 
sighs,  with  action  and  motion ;  I  don't  know  whether 
you  understand  me  ?" — "  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  you 
perfectly  well ;  besides,  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
hearing  miss  Giraud,  and  I  know  that  her  voice  is  not 
very  powerful." — "  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  insult 
my  scholar  ?  She  is  good  at  everything,  she  can  sing 
anything." — "  Yes,  sir,  you  are  right;  give  me  the 
book,  and  allow  me  to  proceed." — "  No,  sir,  I  cannot 
part  with  it,  I  am  in  want  of  it,  and  am  pressed  for 
time." — "  Very  well,  sir,  if  you  are  pressed  lend  it  to 
me  a  moment,  and  I  will  instantly  satisfy  you." — 
"  Instantly?" — "  Yes,  sir,  instantly." 

The  abbe  laughed  at  my  attempt,  and  gave  me  the 
drama,  and  paper  and  ink,  resumed  his  breviary,  and 
W'alked  about,  reciting  his  psalms  and  hymns.  I  read 
over  the  scene  with  which  I  was  already  acquainted ; 
I  recapitulated  all  that  the  musician  desii-ed,  and,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  wrote  down  an  air  of 
eight  verses,  divided  into  two  parts.  I  then  called  my 
ecclesiastic,  and  shewed  him  my  work.  Vivaldi  read 
it,  his  countenance  brightened  up,  he  read  it  again, 
threw  down  his  prayer  book,  and  called  miss  Giraud. — 
When  she  entered,  he  exclaimed  "  Ah  here  is  a  won- 
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derful  man,  here  is  an  excellent  poet : — read  this  air : 
this  gentleman  composed  it  here  without  stirring  from 
the  spot  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." — Then 
turning  towards  me,  he  said :  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir;"  and  he  embraced  me,  and  protested  he  would 
never  have  any  other  poet  than  myself. 

He  confided  the  drama  to  me,  with  orders  to  make 
some  other  changes ;  in  all  of  which  he  was  satisfied 
with  me,  and  the  opera  succeeded  admirably. 

I  was  now  initiated  in  the  opera,  in  comedy,  and  in 
the  interludes,  which  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
Italian  comic  operas. 

The  company  of  Grimani  had  gone  to  Padua,  to 
perform  there  during  the  spring  season,  and  I  was  ex- 
pected there  with  impatience  to  give  my  pieces. 

When  I  got  clear  of  the  opera  of  Venice,  I  repaired 
to  Padua.  My  novelties  made  their  appearance  at  the 
theatre  of  that  place,  and  the  applauses  of  my 
brethren  the  doctors,  were  equal  to  those  of  my 
countrymen. 

I  found  that  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
company;  the  waiting-maid  had  gone  to  Dresden, 
having  been  engaged  by  that  court,  and  the  harlequin 
had  been  discharged;  and  M.  Campagnani,  a  Milanese, 
the  delight  of  the  amateurs  of  his  country,  but  insup- 
portable when  acting  with  professional  actors,  had  been 
adopted  in  his  place. 

But  the  greatest  loss  experienced  by  the  company 
was  that  of  the  widow  Casanova,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  connexion  with  the  director,  had  accepted  of  an 
engagement  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Poland.  She 
was  succeeded  as  a  singer  by  madame  Passalacqua, 
who  at  the  same  time  performed  the  characters  of 
waiting-maids ;  and  for  the  parts  of  lovers,  they  had 
made  an  acquisition  of  a  madame  Ferramonti,  a 
charming  actress,  who  was  young,  beautiful,  very 
amiable,  and  very  intelligent,  full  of  talents  and  inte- 
resting qualities. 

I  was  not  long  in  discerning  her  merit,  and  I  at- 
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tached  myself  in  a  particular  manner  to  her ;  I  became 
the  friend  of  her  husband,  who  was  not  employed  in 
the  company;  and  I  formed  the  project  of  making  an 
excellent  actress  of  this  young  woman.  The  other 
women  did  not  fail  to  become  jealous  of  her.  I  expe- 
rienced several  disagreeable  occurrences  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  I  should  have  suifered  still  more  if  she 
had  not  been  carried  off  by  death  the  same  year. 

After  having  been  a  few  days  at  Padua,  the  director 
spoke  to  me  of  the  novelties  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  Venice.  Madame  Collucci,  sur- 
named  La  Romana,  acted  the  principal  female  parts  in 
the  company  alternately  with  La  Bastona;  and,  not- 
withstanding her  age  of  fifty,  which  neither  paint  nor 
dress  could  by  any  means  conceal,  her  voice  was  so 
clear  and  so  soft,  her  pronunciation  so  just,  and  her 
graces  so  natural  and  engaging,  that,  judging  from 
these  circumstances,  she  might  still  have  been  consi- 
dered in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Madame  Collucci  possessed  a  tragedy  of  Pariati, 
intituled  '  Griselda,'  a  favourite  piece  of  mine  ;  but  it 
was  in  prose,  and  I  was  employed  to  put  it  into 
verse. 

Nothing  was  more  easy  for  me ;  I  had  been  employed 
in  a  similar  way  at  Venice,  and  the  *  Griselda '  of  Pariati 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  opera  which  he 
composed  in  conjunction  with  Apostolo  Zeno. 

I  gladly  undertook  to  satisfy  La  Romana ;  but  I  did 
not  exactly  follow  the  authors  of  the  drama;  I  made 
a  number  of  changes,  and  added  the  father  of  Griselda, 
a  virtuous  man,  who  had  seen  his  daughter  ascend  the 
throne  without  any  feeling  of  pride,  and  who  saw  her 
descend  from  it  again  without  regret.  I  invented  a 
new  character,  to  give  a  part  to  my  friend  Casali.  This 
episode  gave  an  air  of  novelty  to  the  tragedy,  rendered 
it  more  interesting,  and  made  me  pass  for  the  author 
of  the  piece. 

In  the  edition  of  my  works  at  Turin,  in  1777,  by 
Guibert  and  Orgeas,  this  *  Griselda '  is  printed  as  a  piece 
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belonging  to  me.  I  detest  plagiarism,  and  declare  that 
I  am  not  the  inventor  of  it. 

My  comedians  had  given  at  Padua  the  number  of 
representations  agreed  upon,  and  they  were  preparing 
to  visit  Udine  in  Venetian  Friuli. 

Imer  proposed  that  I  should  accompany  hun.  I  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  daughter  of  the  lemonade 
vender,  who  was  now  married,  and  I  consented  to 
follow  the  company ;  but  I  did  not  travel  with  the 
director.  I  made  my  excuse  to  him,  and  set  out  in  an 
excellent  carriage  with  madame  Ferramonti  and  the 
good  man  her  husband. 

My  works  were  very  much  applauded  at  Udine. 
That  town  was  prepossessed  in  my  favour ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Easter  poetry  was,  in  their  opinion,  a 
very  excellent  dramatic  poet. 

The  daughtv'^r  of  the  lemonade  vender,  whom  I  never 
loved,  but  whom  I  had  known  and  conversed  with, 
and  who  had  ultimately  thrown  me  into  very  distress- 
ing embarrassment,  knew  that  I  was  at  Udine,  and 
was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  She  was  married  to  a  man 
in  her  own  sphere  of  life,  and  she  wrote  me  a  very 
curious  and  engaging  letter.  I  called  on  her  at  the 
house  she  pointed  out  to  me,  and  found  her  very  much 
changed :  our  conversation  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  I  had  no  desire  to  sacrifice  my  new  inclina- 
tions for  her ;  I  only  saw  her  a  second  time,  and  never 
afterwards. 

I  had,  besides,  my  theatrical  occupations  to  attend 
to,  which  interested  me  very  much  :  I  was  anxious  to 
execute  something  extraordinary  for  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  the  capital.  I  ruminated  on  several  subjects, 
and  I  communicated  some  of  them  to  the  director. 
We  fixed  on  the  following,  which  I  immediately  began 
to  carry  into  execution. 

It  was  an  entertainment  di^dded  into  three  different 
parts,  and  which  filled  up  the  three  acts  of  an  ordinary 
representation. 

The  first  part  was  merely  a  literary  assembly.    All 
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the  actors,  at  the  drawing  of  the  curtain,  were  seated, 
and  disposed  on  the  stage  in  the  dress  of  common 
citizens.  The  director  opened  the  assembly  by  a  dis- 
course on  comedy,  and  the  duties  of  comedians,  and 
concluded  with  complimenting  the  public.  The  actors 
and  actresses  recited  in  turns,  couplets,  sonnets,  and 
madrigals,  suited  to  their  parts;  and  the  four  masks, 
who  were  then  uncovered,  delivered  verses  in  the  dif- 
ferent languages  of  the  characters  which  they  repre- 
sented. 

The  second  part  was  an  outline  of  a  comedy  in  one 
act,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  assign  interesting  situ- 
ations to  the  new  actors. 

The  third  part  contained  a  comic  opera,  in  three 
acts,  and  in  verse,  intitled  the  '  Foundation  of  Venice.' 

This  little  piece,  the  first  comic  opera,  perhaps, 
which  ever  appeared  in  the  Venetian  dominions,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  the  Turin 
edition  of  my  works. 

Imer  was  very  well  pleased  with  my  idea,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I  executed  it.  The  whole  company 
were  enchanted  with  it ;  Bastona  alone  complained  of 
me ;  and  said  aloud,  that  in  the  piece  of  quackery 
with  which  the  theatre  was  to  open,  I  had  given 
madame  Ferramonti,  who  was  only  a  second-rate 
actress,  verses  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to 
those  of  a  higher  cast ;  and  in  this  manner  she  con- 
trived to  instigate  La  Romana  to  complain  also,  and 
to  persecute  me. 

Alas !  poor  Ferramonti  was  not  long  the  cause  of 
jealousy  to  her  companions, — she  was  pregnant;  the 
period  of  her  delivery  was  announced  by  previous  cir- 
cumstances of  an  alarming  kind :  nature  refused  to 
assist  her ;  the  midwife  was  embarrassed ;  an  ac- 
coucheur was  sent  for,  who  found  the  child  in  an 
improper  position.  They  had  recourse  to  the  Caesa- 
rean  operation ;  the  child  was  still  born,  and  the  mother 
soon  followed  it. 

The  husband  called  upon  me;  he  was  distracted 
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with  grief,  and  I  was  in  the  same  state ;  I  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  town,  or  bear  the  countenances  of 
the  women,  who  enjoyed  my  affliction ;  and  under  the 
pretence  of  going  to  join  my  mother,  who  was  on  her 
return  from  Modena,  I  instantly  set  out  for  Venice. 

On  arriving  at  Venice,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
embrace  my  mother;  we  had  a  long  conversation 
together;  my  Venetian  property  was  disencumbered; 
my  Modena  revenue  increased ;  my  brother  had  re- 
entered the  army,  and  my  mother  was  desirous  that  I 
should  again  resume  my  profession  of  advocate. 

I  reasoned  with  her  on  the  subject,  and  declared 
that  as  I  had  once  quitted  it,  and  made  my  appearance 
in  my  country  in  a  character  altogether  different,  I 
could  no  longer  flatter  myself  with  the  confidence 
which  I  did  not  merit ;  while  the  career  which  I  had 
entered  upon  was  equally  honourable,  and  might  in 
time  turn  out  lucrative. 

My  mother,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  that  she 
durst  not  oppose  my  wish,  that  she  reproached  herself 
with  having  seduced  me  from  the  Criminal  Chancery, 
and  that,  having  confidence  in  my  reason,  honour,  and 
activity,  she  left  me  at  full  liberty  to  choose  my  own 
profession. 

I  thanked  her  and  embraced  her  a  second  time ; 
and  from  one  thing  to  another  I  came  to  the  article 
of  madame  St  *  *  *  and  her  daughter,  quite  satisfied 
that  the  contempt  expressed  by  these  ladies  for  the 
employment  chosen  by  me,  had  relieved  me  from  all 
fear  and  embarrassment. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  ray  mother,  "  you  are  quite 
mistaken ;  madame  St  *  *  *  and  her  daughter  have 
waited  on  me;  they  overpowered  me  with  their  po- 
liteness, and  they  spoke  to  me  of  you  as  an  estimable 
and  wonderful  young  man.  Your  distinguished  suc- 
cess has  rendered  you  in  their  eyes  worthy  of  their 
consideration,  and  they  still  reckon  on  you." 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  a  tone  of  indignation  ;  "no,  my 
mother,  I  will  never  connect  myself  w  ith  a  family  by 
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whom  I  was  deceived,  ruined,  and  at  last  treated  with 
disdain." 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,"  replied  my  mother; 
"  they  are  not  richer  than  they  were ;  I  shall  return 
their  visit,  and  endeavour  to  reason  with  them,  and  I 
undertake  to  procure  your  release.  Let  us  talk  of 
something  else,"  continued  she ;  "  tell  me  what  you 
have  been  doing  since  our  separation." 

I  instantly  satisfied  her,  and  communicated  several 
of  my  adventures,  though  I  concealed  also  a  great 
number.  I  made  her  successively  weep,  laugh,  and 
tremble  i*  we  dined  with  our  relations ;  my  mother  was 
anxious  to  tell  the  company  what  I  had  imparted  to 
her;  but  she  only  confused  matters  and  excited  their 
curiosity ;  and  1  was  myself  obliged  to  tell  everything 
over  again;  when,  exhilarated  by  the  gaiety  of  the 
repast,  I  ventured  to  mention  a  number  of  particulars 
which  were  quite  new  to  my  mother.  "  Ah,  you 
knave !"  she  exclaimed  from  time  to  time,  "  you  did 
not  tell  me  this,  or  that,  or  that  other."  I  passed  my 
time  very  agreeably,  and  made  old  uncles  and  aunts 
laugh  at  my  expense,  who  never  laughed  before  in 
their  lives.  My  conversation  was  perhaps  in  those 
days  more  engaging  than  my  writings. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  my  company  of 
comedians  returned  to  the  capital ;  we  rehearsed  our 
opening  piece,  and  on  the  fourth  of  October  it  ap- 
peared on  the  stage. 

The  novelty  produced  surprise;  the  literary  as- 
sembly was  relished  ;  the  comedy  in  one  act  failed  on 
account  of  the  harlequin,  who  was  not  an  agreeable 
actor ;  the  comic  opera  was  well  received,  and  became 
a  standing  piece  at  the  theatre. 

The  director  was  satisfied,  because  the  musical  part 
obtained  the  preference ;  but  he  was  not  contented 
with  madame  Passalacqua,  whose  voice  was  false,  her 
tone  monotonous,  and  her  features  disfigured  by 
grimace.  Imer  wished  to  support  interludes,  and  a 
musician  of  the  orchestra  suggested  the  means  to  him. 
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This  was  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who  had  married  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen,  whom  he  taught  to  sing  to  his 
\iolin.  The  young  woman  had  abilities;  Imer  was 
pleased  with  her,  and  requested  me  to  take  care  of 
her,  which  I  consented  to  with  great  pleasure,  as  she 
was  very  pretty  and  very  docile. 

Madame  Passalacqua  became  jealous  of  her;  she 
made  some  fruitless  endeavours  at  Udine  to  gain  me 
over,  and  again  attempted  tlie  like  at  Venice. 

I  received  a  card  from  her  one  day,  requesting  me 
to  visit  her  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  could  not 
decently  refuse,  and  therefore  I  accordingly  went.  She 
received  me  dressed  like  a  nymph  of  Cythera,  made 
me  sit  down  beside  her  on  a  sofa,  and  said  the  most 
flattering  and  gallant  things  in  the  world  to  me.  I 
knew  her,  and  was  on  my  guard ;  and  I  supported  the 
conversation  with  an  heroic  self-denial.  Besides,  I  did 
not  Hke  her;  she  was  too  spare,  her  eyes  were  green, 
and  her  pale  and  yellow  complexion  was  covered  with 
an  abundance  of  pqint. 

Madame  Passalacqua,  piqued  at  my  indifference,  had 
recourse  to  all  her  powers  of  address :  "  Is  it  possible," 
said  she,  "  that,  of  all  the  women  of  this  company,  I 
alone  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  you  ?  I  know 
what  is  due  to  myself:  so  long  as  I  saw  you  attached 
to  madame  Ferramonti,  I  felt  the  respect  due  to  merit; 
but  to  see  you  give  the  preference  to  a  stupid  young 
woman,  a  woman  without  talents  or  education,  is 
both  shameful  for  }  ou,  and  humiliating  to  me.  Alas  ! 
I  do  not  aspire  to  the  felicity  of  possessing  your  heart; 
my  merit  is  hot  such  as  to  allow  me  to  flatter  myself 
with  any  hope  of  the  kind ;  but  I  am  an  actress ;  and 
have  no  other  profession ;  I  have  no  other  resources  ; 
young  and  without  experience,  I  require  exercise, 
counsel,  and  protection :  were  I  so  fortunate  as  to 
please  at  Venice,  my  reputation  would  be  established 
and  my  fortune  secured ;  you  could  contribute  to  my 
success ;  with  your  talents,  and  your  intelligence,  in 
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merely  giving  up  your  idle  moments  to  me,  you  would 
render  me  happy ;  but  you  abandon  me,  you  despise 
me.  O  heavens  !  what  have  I  done  to  you?"  (Here 
she  dropped  a  few  tears.)  I  ovv'n  I  was  softened  by 
her  discourse,  but  her  tears  quite  ovei'powered  me  :  I 
promised  her  my  assistance,  care,  and  kind  offices. 
This  however  she  was  not  satisfied  with  ,•  she  wished 
the  total  sacrifice  of  the  wife  of  the  musician  :  but  the 
proposition  shocked  me ;  I  told  her  that  it  was  going 
too  far,  and  I  wished  to  take  my  leave. 

Madame  Passalacqua  prevented  me  from  going,  and 
assuming  a  tone  of  gaiety,  began  to  look  out  and  to 
praise  the  fine  weather.  She  proposed  that  we  should 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  together  in  a  gondola 
which  was  waiting  for  her;  I  refused;  she  laughed 
and  insisted,  and  taking  hold  of  my  arm,  dragged  me 
along.    How  could  I  avoid  accompanying  her  ? 

We  entered  this  vehicle,  where  there  is  as  much 
conveniency  as  in  the  best  room.  We  rowed  for  the 
middle  of  the  vast  space  of  water  which  surrounds  the 
city  of  Venice.  There  our  dextrous  gondolier  drew 
the  small  hind  curtain ;  made  a  helm  of  his  oar,  and 
allowed  his  gondola  to  float  at  the  mercy  of  the^. 
waves. 

We  chatted  a  good  deal  in  a  gay  and  agreeable 
manner,  and  after  some  time  the  night  appeared  to  us 
advanced,  and  we  knew  not  where  we  were.  I  wished 
to  look  at  my  watch,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see ;  I 
opened  the  small  curtain  behind,  and  asked  the  gon- 
dolier what  hour  it  was.  "  Faith,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I 
do  not  know  the  hour,  but  it  is  the  lover's  hour,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken." — "  Let  us  return,"  said  I,  "  to  the 
lady's  house."  The  gondolier  took  to  his  oar  again, 
and  turned  the  prow  of  the  gondola  towards  the  city, 
singing  all  the  way  the  twenty-sixth  strophe  of  the 
sixteenth  canto  of  the  '  Jerusalem  Delivered.' 

We  entered  madame  Passalacqua's  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  where  a  delicious   supper  was 
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served  up  to  us.  We  supped  tete-a-tete ;  I  parted 
from  her  at  midnight,  determined  on  making  her  some 
return  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  had  over- 
powered me. 

I  continued  to  remain  in  the  director's  house  till  my 
mother  could  find  apartments  where  we  might  lodge 
suitably  together.  On  the  day  following  this  singular 
evening  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  saw  my  land- 
lord, and  told  him  that  the  brutal  and  jealous  character 
of  the  old  musician  had  at  length  disgusted  me,  and  I 
requested  him  to  be  dispensed  from  the  care  which  he 
wished  me  to  take  of  the  young  woman.  I  next 
sketched  an  interlude  for  madame  Passalacqua,  whom 
I  waited  on  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  her  the  first 
proof  of  my  gratitude. 

In  the  meantime,  *  Griselda'  was  brought  on  the  stage. 
This  tragedy  was  received  by  the  public  as  a  new 
work;  it  afforded  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  and 
drew  crowds  to  the  theatre.  La  Romana,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  been  seen  on  that  theatre,  was  ap- 
"plauded  in  this  piece  as  if  it  had  been  her  debut. 
Casali  was  interesting,  and  drew  tears  from  the  au- 
dience ;  and  Vitalba,  who  had  so  well  supported  the 
part  of  Belisarius,  surpassed  himself  in  Gualtiere. 

Vitalba  brings  me  immediately  to  madame  Passalac- 
qua. He  was  a  handsome  man,  an  excellent  comedian, 
fond  of  women,  and  a  great  libertine.  He  attempted 
Passalacqua,  and  it  required  no  great  efforts  to  subdue 
her.  I  learned  that  during  my  intimacy  v/ith.  that 
actress,  she  also  admitted  the  visits  of  Vitalba;  I 
heard  that  they  frequently  went  out  together;  and  I 
was  piqued,  and  absented  myself  from  that  faithless 
woman  without  deigning  to  complain,  or  to  explain  to 
her  the  motive  of  my  absence. 

She  wrote  me  a  touching  and  pathetic  letter ;  in  my 
answer,  I  related  all  that  I  knew  of  her  improper  be- 
ha\dour.  She  sent  me  a  second  letter,  in  which, 
without  attempting  to  deny  anything,  or  frame  any 
excuse,  she  requested  me  to  visit  her  for  the  last  time, 
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as  she  had  something  to  confide  to  me,  in  which  her 
profession,  honour,  and  life  were  concerned. 

Shall  I  go,  or  not?  I  hesitated  for  some  time, 
but  at  length,  whether  from  curiosity  or  a  desire  to 
give  vent  to  my  rage,  I  determined  on  going. 

I  entered  without  being  announced,  and  found  lier 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  with  her  head  supported  on  a 
pillow.  I  saluted  her ;  she  said  nothing ;  I  asked  her 
what  she  had  to  tell  me,  but  she  gave  me  no  answer. 
The  blood  mounted  up  into  my  countenance,  I  became 
blind  and  furious  with  rage,  I  gave  free  scope  to  my 
resentment,  and  I  poured  out  all  the  execrations  and 
reproaches  which  she  deserved  without  the  least  feel- 
ing of  restraint.  The  actress  did  not  utter  a  single 
word ;  from  time  to  time  she  wiped  a  tear  from  her 
eye;  I  dreaded  these  insidious  tears  and  vvished  to 
depart.  "  Go,  sir,"  said  she,  with  a  trembling  voice ; 
"  my  resolution  is  taken ;  you  shall  hear  of  me  in  a 
few  moments." — I  did  not  allov/  myself  to  be  detained 
by  these  vague  words,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
door;  I  returned  to  bid  her  adieu;  I  saw  her  arm 
raised,  and  the  point  of  a  stiletto  directed  against  her 
bosom.  Struck  with  terror  at  the  sight,  I  lost  all 
power  over  myself;  I  ran  and  threw  myself  at  her 
feet,  I  took  the  weapon  from  her  hands,  I  wiped  avv^ay 
her  tears  ;  I  pardoned  her  everything,  promised  every- 
thing, and  remained  with  her.  We  dined  together, 
and we  were  on  our  former  footing. 

Satisfied  with  my  victory,  I  blessed  the  moment 
when  I  turned  back  on  going  out ;  I  was  enamoured, 
I  loved  her  sincerely ;  I  was  convinced  that  she  loved 
me  also.  I  invented  reasons  to  excuse  her  failings ; 
Vitalba  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  she  had  repented 

and  renounced  Vitalba  for  ever,   for  ever 

and  in  a  few  days  I  learned,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  madame  Passalacqua  and  Vitalba  dined  and 
supped  together,  and  laughed  at  my  simplicity  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

My  'Don  Juan,  or  the  Libertine' — Complete  vengeance  against 
La  Passalacqua — My  journey  to  Genoa — View  of  that 
town — Origin  of  the  royal  lottery — My  marriage — My 
return  to  Venice  with  my  wife — *  Rinaldo  di  Montalbano,"  a 
tragi-comedy — '  Henry  king  of  Sicily,'  a  tragedy — Arrival  at 
Venice  of  the  famous  harlequin  Saccbi  and  his  family — 
Their  entrance  into  the  company  of  St  Samuel — Acquisi- 
tion of  other  good  actors — '  The  Accomplished  Man,  a 
comedy  of  character,  in  three  acts,  partly  written  and  partly 
sketched — '  Gustavus  Vasa,'  an  opera — Short  digression  re- 
specting Metastasio  and  Apostolo  Zeno — Conversation  with 
the  latter  about  my  opera — 'The  Prodigal,'  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  partly  written  and  partly  sketched — Complaints  of  the 
actors  with  masks — *  The  Thirty-two  Misfortunes  of  Harle- 
quin,' a  sketched  corned}' — A  few  words  respecting  Sacchi 
the  harlequin—*  The  Critical  Night,'  a  sketched  comedy. 

The  infidelities  of  an  actress  by  whom  I  had  been 
deceived,  were  detailed  by  me  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
neither  by  way  of  ornamenting  my  memoirs,  nor  draw- 
ing forth  compliments  on  my  simplicity;  but  as  the 
anecdote  was  inserted  in  a  work,  which  served  to  re- 
venge me,  I  thought  I  could  not  avoid  giving  an  histo- 
rical account  of  the  episode  before  speaking  of  the 
principal  subject. 

Eveiybody  knows  the  wretched  Spanish  play  which 
the  Italians  call  '  II  Con\4tato  di  Pietra,'  the  French 
'  Le  Festin  de  Pierre,'  and  the  English  '  Don  Juan.' 

In  Italy  I  always  considered  it  with  horror,  and  I 
could  not  conceive  how  such  a  farce  could  for  so  long 
a  time  draw  crowds  together,  and  prove  the  delight  of 
a  polished  people. 

The  Italian  comedians  were  themselves  astonished  ; 
and,  either  by  way  of  joke  or  from  ignorance,  some  of 
them  used  to  say  that  the  author  of  '  Don  Juan '  had 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil  to  support  it. 

I  should  never  have  thought  of  labourinii-  on  such  a 
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work,  but  having  learned  enough  of  French  to  be  able 
to  read  it,  I  found  that  Moliere  and  Thomas  Corneille 
had  employed  their  talents  on  the  same  suliject;  I 
undertook  also  to  give  a  similar  treat  to  my  country- 
men, that  I  might  be  on  somewhat  decent  terms  with 
the  devil. 

I  could  not,  it  is  true,  give  the  same  title  to  it ;  for 
in  my  piece,  the  statue  of  the  Commander  neither 
speaks,  moves,  nor  goes  to  sup  in  town.  I  called  it 
'  Don  Juan,'  as  Moliere  had  done,  with  the  addition  of 
*  the  Libertine.' 

I  could  not  dispense  with  the  thunder  which  strikes 
Don  Juan,  because  the  wicked  deserve  to  be  punished ; 
but  I  brought  about  the  event  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
might  either  be  an  mimediate  effect  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  or  might  proceed  from  a  combination  of  se- 
condary causes  under  the  direction  of  the  laws  of 
providence. 

As  in  this  comedy,  which  is  in  five  acts,  and  in 
blank  verse,  I  neither  employed  harlequin  nor  any 
other  Italian  mask,  I  suppHed  their  place  by  a  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess,  who,  with  Don  Juan,  were  to  be 
recognised  for  Passalacqua,  Goldoni,  and  Vitalba,  and 
to  represent  on  the  stage  the  improper  behaviour  of 
the  one,  the  simplicity  of  the  other,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  third> 

Eliza  was  the  name  of  the  shepherdess,  and  Passa- 
lacqua's  name  was  Elizabeth.  The  name  of  Carino, 
which  I  gave  the  shepherd,  was,  with  the  exception  of 
one  letter,  the  diminutive  of  my  christian  name  (Car- 
lino)  ;  and  Vitalba,  under  the  name  of  Don  Juan,  was 
represented  in  his  true  character. 

I  put  the  same  discourse  in  the  mouth  of  Eliza  as 
that  which  Passalacqua  had  made  use  of  to  deceive 
me ;  she  had  recourse  on  the  stage  to  the  tears  and 
the  stiletto  of  which  I  had  been  the  dupe ;  and  in  this 
manner  I  took  my  revenge  of  the  actress,  at  the  same 
time  that  Carino  was  revenged  on  his  faithless  shep- 
herdess. 
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When  the  piece  was  finished,  the  next  consideration 
was  its  representation.  I  foresaw  that  Passalacqua 
would  not  consent  to  represent  her  own  character  on 
the  stage.  I  informed  the  director  and  proprietor  of 
the  theatre  beforehand,  and  distributed  the  parts  with- 
out the  piece  having  been  read.  La  Passalacqua  soon 
saw  through  the  character  which  she  had  to  act,  and 
complained  to  the  director  and  his  excellency  Grimani. 
She  protested  to  both  that  she  would  not  appear  in 
the  piece,  unless  the  author  made  some  very  essential 
changes ;  but  it  was  determined  that  she  should  either 
act  Eliza  as  it  stood,  or  quit  the  company. 

Alarmed  at  this  alternative,  she  instantly  resolved 
to  out-brave  every  consideration,  and  learned  and 
acted  her  part  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

At  the  first  representation  of  this  piece,  the  public, 
accustomed  to  see  in  the  '  Convitato  di  Pietra,'  harle- 
quin save  himself  from  shipwreck  with  the  assistance 
of  two  bladders,  and  Don  Juan  make  his  escape  from 
the  waves  of  the  sea  perfectly  dry,  and  his  clothes  quite 
untouched,  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  air  of 
dignity  which  the  author  had  given  to  an  old  piece  of 
buffoonery. — But  as  my  adventure  with  Passalacqua 
and  Vitalba  was  pretty  generally  known,  the  anecdote 
saved  the  piece :  it  was  found  to  be  amusing,  and  they 
began  to  think  that  rational  comedy  was  preferable  to 
low  farce. 

My  *  Don  Juan '  increased  in  reputation  every  day, 
and  drew  greater  and  greater  crowds  ,•  and  it  was  given 
without  interruption  till  Shrove-Tuesday,  when  the 
theatre  closed. 

Notwithstanding  its  success,  it  was  not  destined  to 
appear  in  the  collection  of  my  works,  any  more  than 
my  '  Belisarius  : '  for  although  it  was  a  reformed  play, 
this  was  not  the  reform  which  I  had  in  view.  Having 
found  this  piece  printed  at  Bologna,  and  sadly  disfi- 
gured, I  consented  to  give  it  a  place  in  my  theatre, 
and  this  I  did  the  more  willingly  as  my  *Don  Juan,'  if 
it  was  not  exactly  the  new  description    of  comedy 
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which  I  proposed  to  myself,  was  also  far  from  being 
of  the  description  which  I  had  rejected. 

The  actors  of  St  Samuel  were  to  pass  the  spring 
this  year  at  Genoa,  and  the  smnmer  at  Florence ;  and 
as  there  were  six  new  actors  in  the  company,  Imer 
deemed  my  presence, necessary,  and  proposed  that  I 
should  accompany  him. 

I  had  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  of  seeing  two 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Italy,  and  all  my  ex- 
penses were  to  be  defrayed.  I  spoke  to  my  mother, 
who  always  approved  of  my  reasons,  and  I  set  out  for 
Genoa  with  the  director. 

Our  journey  was  pleasant,  we  had  always  favoura- 
ble weather.  In  crossing  the  high  mountain  called 
La  Boquere,  we  were  slightly  incommoded  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  not  in  the  least  by  the  cold  of  the 
season. 

After  passing  through  the  very  rich  and  delightful 
village  of  San  Pietro  d' Arena,  we  discovered  Genoa 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  What  a  charming  and 
surprising  spectacle !  It  is  a  semicircular  amphi- 
theatre, which  on  the  one  hand  forms  the  vast  basin 
of  the  port,  and  gradually  rises  on  the  other  along  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain  with  immense  buildings, 
which  at  a  distance  seem  placed  above  one  another, 
and  are  terminated  by  terraces,  balustrades,  or  gar- 
dens, which  serve  for  roofs  to  the  different  habita- 
tions. 

In  front  of  these,  rows  of  palaces,  hotels,  and 
houses  of  citizens,  some  coated  with  marble,  and 
others  ornamented  with  painting,  the  two  moles 
which  form  the  mouth  of  the  port,  are  to  be  seen ;  a 
work  worthy  of  the  Romans,  as  the  Genoese,  not- 
withstanding the  violence  and  depth  of  the  sea,  have 
overcome  nature,  which  seemed  to  oppose  their  esta- 
blishment. 

We  alighted  near  the  light-house,  and  entered  by 
the  gate  of  St  Thomas.  We  saw  the  immense  Doria 
palace,  where  three  sovereigns  were   lodged  at  the 
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same  time,  and  we  then  went  straight  to  the  inn  of 
St  Martha  till  we  got  the  lodgings  which  were  to  be 
procured  for  us. 

The  lottery  was  drawing  that  day,  and  I  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  that  ceremony.  The  lottery,  called  in 
Italy  *  II  lotto  di  Genova,'  and  at  Paris  '  La  loterie 
royale  de  France,'  was  not  then  established  at  Venice. 
There  were  however  persons  who  disposed  of  tickets 
underhand  for  the  lottery  of  Genoa,  and  I  had  one  of 
these  tickets  in  my  pocket,  which  I  brought  from 
home  with  me. 

The  lottery  was  invented  at  Genoa,  and  the  first 
idea  of  it  was  suggested  by  chance.  The  Genoese 
draw  twice  every  year  by  lot,  the  names  of  five  sena- 
tors to  supply  the  places  of  those  wdio  go  out  of  office. 
The  names  of  all  those  who  are  in  the  urn,  and  who 
may  be  drawn,  are  know  n  at  Genoa.  Individuals  of 
the  town  began  by  betting  among  themselves  :  one 
said,  "  I  bet  that  such  a  one  will  come  out  at  next 
drawing;"  another  said,  "  I  bet  that  a  different  person 
will  be  drawn ;"  and  the  wager  was  equal. 

Sometime  afterwards,  banks  for  and  against  were 
opened  by  artful  persons,  who  gave  an  advantage  to 
those  who  put  into  them.  This  came  to  the  ears  of 
government,  and  the  small  banks  were  prohibited;  but 
the  farmers  who  offered  for  them  were  listened  to. 
In  this  manner  the  lottery  was  established  for  two 
drawings,  and  sometime  afterwards  the  number  was 
augmented. 

The  lottery  is  now  almost  universal,  and  I  shall 
not  presume  to  say  whether  it  is  deserving  of  praise 
or  blame  :  I  speak  of  everything  without  deciding  any- 
thing ;  and  endeavouring  to  view  things  in  as  favour- 
able light  as  possible,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  lottery 
of  Genoa  furnishes  a  good  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment, an  occupation  for  the  idle,  and  a  hope  for  the 
wretched  and  unfortunate. 

For  my  part  I  was  quite  delighted  with  the  lottery 
on  this  occasion ;  for  I  gained  a  prize  of  a  hundred 
pistoles,  with  which  I  was  very  well  satisfied. 
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But  at  Genoa  a  piece  of  good  fortune  of  still 
greater  value  happened  to  me,  which  shed  its  blissfid 
influence  over  all  the  rest  of  my  life :  for  I  there  mar- 
ried a  prudent,  kind,  and  charming  young  woman, 
who  indemnified  me  for  all  the  tricks  played  me  by 
other  women,  and  reconciled  me  to  the  fair  sex.  Yes, 
my  dear  reader,  I  became  a  husband,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how. 

The  director  and  myself  were  lodged  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  theatre.  I  had  observed,  opposite  the 
windows  of  my  room,  a  young  woman  who  appeared 
to  me  rather  pretty,  and  with  whom  I  wished  to  fonn 
an  acquaintance.  One  day  when  she  was  alone  at 
her  window,  I  saluted  her  somewhat  tenderly;  she 
bowled  and  instantly  withdrew,  and  did  not  make  her 
appearance  again. 

This  excited  my  curiosity,  and  irritated  my  self- 
love.  I  endeavoured  to  learn  who  lived  opposite  my 
apartments.  The  house  belonged  to  M.  Conio,  a 
notary  of  the  college  of  Genoa,  and  one  of  the  four 
notaries  deputed  to  the  bank  of  St  George  ;  a  respect- 
able man,  possessed  of  property,  but  who,  having  a 
very  numerous  family,  was  not  in  such  easy  circum- 
stances as  he  ought  to  have  been. 

So  far  good  :  I  was  desirous  of  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Conio;  I  knew  that  Imer  had 
paper  of  that  bank  derived  from  the  rents  of  boxes 
which  he  negociated  by  means  of  exchange  brokers. 
I  requested  him  to  confide  one  of  the  bank  bills  ta 
my  care,  which  he  very  willingly  did ;  and  I  went  to 
the  bank  of  St  George  to  present  this  bill  to  M.  Conio, 
and  to  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity  ta  discover  his 
character. 

I  found  the  notary  surrounded  with  people,  and  T 
waited  till  they  were  gone ;  I  then  went  up  to  him, 
and  requested  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  pay  the 
value  of  my  note. 

This  worthy  man  received  me  with  great  politeness ; 
but  he  told  me  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  that  the 
bills  were  not  payable  at  the  bank,  but  that  the  first 
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exchange  broker  or  merchant  would  have  given  me 
cash  for  them  instantly.  I  begged  to  be  excused ;  I 
told  him  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  his  neighbour.  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  him,  but  the  hour  was  ad- 
vanced, he  requested  permission  to  shut  up  his  office, 
and  told  me  that  we  should  converse  together  in  our 
way  home. 

We  went  out  together,  and  he  proposed  taking  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  me  till  dinner-time  ;  I  accepted  the 
proposal,  for  in  Italy  we  take  ten  cups  of  coffee  a-day. 
We  entered  a  lemonade  shop,  and  as  M.  Conio  had 
seen  me  with  the  comedians,  he  asked  me  what  cha- 
racters I  played  ? 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  your  question  does  not  offend  me, 
for  any  other  person  would  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take."— I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  what  my  employ- 
ment was ;  he  apologized  for  his  mistake :  he  was  fond 
of  plays,  and  frequented  the  theatre  where  he  had  seen 
my  pieces,  and  he  was  delighted  as  much  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  me,  as  I  was 
with  him.  This  brought  us  together;  he  \dsited  me, 
and  I  visited  him  in  turn :  I  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  miss  Conio,  who  appeared  every  day  more 
agreeable  and  deserving  in  mv  eyes.  In  a  month's 
time  I  demanded  from  jNI.  Conio  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

He  was  in  no  way  surprised,  having  perceived  my 
inclinations,  and  he  had  no  apprehension  of  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  young  woman;  but,  like  a  wise 
and  prudent  man,  he  requested  a  little  time,  and 
wrote  to  the  Genoese  consul  at  Venice  for  informa- 
tion respecting  my  character.  I  could  not  object  to 
this  delay,  and  I  wrote  off  at  the  same  time,  impart- 
ing my  project  to  my  mother,  and  describing  my  fu- 
ture wife  to  her ;  and  I  requested  her  to  send  me 
instantly  all  the  certificates  which  are  necessary  on 
similar  occasions. 

In  a  month's  time  I  received  my  mother's  con- 
sent and  the  requisite  papers ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
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wards  M.  Conio  also  received  the  most  flattering 
accounts  of  me.  Our  marriage  was  fixed  for  the 
month  of  July,  the  portion  agreed  on,  and  the  con- 
tract signed. 

Imer  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  I  had  grounds  for 
apprehending  that  he  would  endeavour  to  frustrate  my 
project.  He  was  in  reality  very  much  chagrined  at  it, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  summer  at  Florence,  and 
I  could  not  accompany  him. 

I  promised,  however,  that  I  would  not  quit  the  com- 
pany ;  that  I  should  labour  for  the  season  at  Venice, 
and  return  in  good  time ;  and  I  kept  my  word. 

I  was  now  the  most  contented  and  happy  man  in  the 
world ;  but  was  it  possible  for  me  to  experience  hap- 
piness without  some  misfortune  afterwards  ?  I  was 
seized  with  a  fever  on  my  marriage-night,  and  I  ex- 
perienced a  second  attack  of  the  small-pox,  which  I 
had  had  at  Rimini  in  my  youth. 

Fortunately  for  me  I  was  not  dangerously  ill,  and 
my  features  were  not  impaired.  My  poor  wife  shed 
many  a  tear  over  my  pillow ;  she  was  then,  and  has 
always  since  been,  my  chief  consolation. 

At  length  my  wife  and  myself  set  out  for  Venice 
in  the  beginning  of  September.  Oh,  heavens  !  What 
tears  were  shed!  What  a  cruel  separation  for  my 
wife ;  she  quitted  all  at  once  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  uncles,  aunts  ....  But  she  went  with  her 
husband-. 

On  arriving  at  Venice  with  my  wife,  I  introduced 
her  to  my  mother  and  aunt.  My  mother  was  en- 
chanted with  the  mildness  of  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
my  aunt,  who  was  not  in  easy  circumstances,  made  a 
friend  and  confident  of  her  niece.  It  was  a  charming 
family:  all  was  peace  and  harmony;  and  I  was  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world. 

My  comedians,  who  had  renounced  all  hopes  of 
me,  were  glad  to  see  me  again,  more  especially  as  I 
brought  them  a  new  piece — '  Rinaldo  di  Montalbano,' 
a  tragi-comedy,  in  five  acta  and  in  verse. 
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This  subject  was  derived  from  the  stock  of  the 
Italian  theatre,  and  as  bad  as  the  old  *  Belisariiis '  and 

*  Don  Juan,'  I  purified  it  from  the  gross  faults  which 
rendered  it  insufferable,  and  brought  it  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  style  of  the  ancient  chivalry,  and  the  de- 
cency and  decorum  requisite  in  a  piece  where  Charle- 
magne made  his  appearance. 

The  public,  accustomed  to  see  Rinaldo  Paladin  of 
France  appear  in  the  council  of  war  wrapped  up  in  a 
torn  cloak,  and  harlequin  defend  his  master's  castle 
and  put  to  flight  the  emperor's  soldiers  with  kettles 
and  broken  pots,  were  pleased  to  observe  the  calum- 
niated hero  maintain  his  cause  with  dignity,  and  were 
not  discontented  with  the  suppression  of  the  misplaced 
buffoonery. 

*  Rinaldo  di  Montalbano '  was  received  with  ap- 
plause,  but   less   favourably   than    *  Belisarius '    and 

*  Don  Juan.'  It  finished  the  autumn  season ;  but  I 
did  not  destine  it  for  the  press,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see 
it  printed  in  the  Turin  edition. 

I  was  so  much  occupied  with  various  things  in  the 
first  year  of  my  marriage  that  I  had  no  time  for  the 
theatre.  Something  however  was  requisite  for  win- 
ter ;  I  had  planned  a  tragedy  at  Genoa ;  I  was  at  the 
fourth  act ;  I  composed  the  fifth  with  great  expedi- 
tion ;  I  made  the  necessary  changes  and  corrections 
with  much  haste,  and  enabled  the  actors  to  give  this 
piece  in  the  beginning  of  the  carnival. 

I  gave  my  piece  the  title  of  *  Henry  King  of  Sicily.' 
I  took  the  subject  from  the  novel  of '  Gil  Bias  ; '  and  it 
is  the  same  with  that  of  '  Blanche  et  Guiscard '  by 
M.  Saurin,  of  the  French  academy.  The  tragedy  of 
the  French  author  was  not  more  successful  than  mine. 
It  must  be  owned  that  some  subjects  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  set  success  at  defiance. 

*  Rinaldo '  was  again  taken  up,  and  imdemnified 
the  actors ;  and  with  it  we  closed  the  theatre  for  the 
season. 

Several  changes  took  place  in  the  company  during 
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Lent,  which  brought  it  as  near  the  point  of  perfection 
as  possible. 

We  changed  La  Bastona,  the  mother,  for  La  Bastona, 
the  daughter,  an  excellent  actress,  full  of  intelligence, 
noble  in  serious  parts,  and  very  agreeable  in  comic. 
Vitalba,  the  principal  actor,  was  succeeded  by  Simo- 
netti,  who  was  not  so  brilliant  as  his  predecessor,  but 
more  decorous,  intelligent,  and  docile.  We  made  an 
acquisition  of  Golinetti  for  a  pantaloon,  who  was  but 
indifferent  with  his  mask,  but  admirable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  young  Venetians  without  one ;  and  we  gained 
also  Lombard!,  who  both  in  figure  and  talents  was  un- 
rivalled in  the  part  of  the  doctor.  Passalacqua  was 
dismissed,  to  my  great  joy  ;  I  bore  her  no  grudge  ;  but 
I  was  in  better  health  when  I  no  longer  saw  her. 

What  rendered  the  company  perfect  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  Sacchi,  the  famous  harlequin,  whose  wife  was 
tolerable  in  the  part  of  secondary  lovers,  and  whose 
sister,  though  a  little  extravagant  in  her  action,  per- 
formed very  well  in  the  character  of  waiting-maid. 

"  I  am  now,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  perfectly  at  my 
ease,  and  I  can  give  loose  to  my  imagination.  Hitherto 
I  have  laboured  on  old  subjects,  but  now  I  must 
create  and  invent  for  myself.  I  have  the  advantage  of 
very  promising  actors;  but  in  order  to  employ  them 
usefully  I  must  begin  with  studying  them.  Every  per- 
son has  his  peculiar  character  from  natuVe ;  if  the 
author  gives  him  a  part  to  represent  in  unison  with  his 
own,  he  may  lay  his  account  with  success.  Well 
then,"  continued  I;  "  this  is  perhaps  the  happy  mo- 
ment to  set  on  foot  the  reform  which  I  have  so  long 
medidated.  Yes,  I  must  treat  subjects  of  character  : 
this  is  the  source  of  good  comedy ;  with  this  the  great 
Moliere  began  his  career,  and  he  carried  it  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  the  ancients  merely  indicated  to 
us,  and  which  the  moderns  have  never  seen  equalled." 

Was  I  wrong  in  encouraging  myself  in  this  manner  ? 
No  :  for  my  inclinations  were  fixed  on  comedy ;  and 
good  comedy  was  the  proper  aim  for  me.     I  should 
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have  been  wrong  had  I  entertained  the  ambition  of 
equalling  the  masters  of  the  art ;  but  I  merely  aspired 
to  refoi-m  the  abuses  of  the  theatre  of  my  country, 
and  this  required  no  great  extent  of  learning  to  ac- 
complish. 

Agreeably  with  this  mode  of  reasoning,  which  seemed 
to  me  perfectly  just,  I  cast  my  eyes  round  the  com- 
pany for  the  actor  best  adapted  to  sustain  a  new  cha- 
racter to  advantage. 

I  fixed  on  Golinetti  the  pantaloon,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  him  in  a  mask  which  conceals  the 
physiognomy  and  prevents  a  sensible  actor  from  dis- 
pla}ang  the  passion  which  he  feels  in  his  countenance ; 
but  I  admired  his  behaviour  in  the  companies  where  I 
had  seen  and  sounded  him  ;  I  believed  him  possessed 
of  qualifications  for  an  excellent  actor,  and  I  was  not 
mistaken. 

I  composed,  therefore,  a  comedy  of  character,  under 
the  title  of  *  Momolo  Cortesan.''  Momolo  in  Vene- 
tian is  the  diminutive  of  Girolamo  (Jerome) ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  the  adjective  cortesan  into  any 
other  language.  This  term  cortesan  is  not  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  courtier  (courtisan),  but  is  rather  de- 
rived from  courtesy  and  courteous.  The  Italians 
themselves  are  not  generally  acquainted  with  the  Ve- 
netian cortesan  :  hence  when  I  committed  this  piece 
to  the  press,  I  called  it  '  L'Uomo  di  Mondo;'  and 
were  I  to  translate  it  into  French  I  should  be  induced 
to  give  it  the  title  of  '  The  Accomplished  Man.' 

Let  us  see  whether  I  am  mistaken.  The  true  Ve- 
netian cortesan  is  serviceable,  officious,  and  possessed 
of  probity.  He  is  generous  without  profusion ;  gay 
without  rashness  ;  fond  of  women  without  involving 
himself;  fond  of  pleasure  without  ruining  himself :  he 
is  prepared  to  bear  a  part  in  everything  for  the  good 
of  society ;  he  prefers  tranquillity,  but  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  duped ;  he  is  affable  to  all,  a  warm  friend 
and  a  zealous  protector.  Is  not  this  an  accomplished 
man  ? 

s2 
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I  shall  be  asked  whether  there  are  many  of  these 
cortesans  at  Venice  ?  Yes ;  a  tolerable  number. 
There  are  people  possessed  of  these  qualities  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  but  when  we  are  to  exhibit  the 
character  to  the  public,  we  must  always  display  it  in 
all  its  perfection. 

That  any  character  may  be  productive  of  effect  on 
the  stage,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  necessary  to 
contrast  it  with  characters  of  an  opposite  description. 
In  this  piece  I  introduced  a  rascally  Venetian,  who 
deceives  strangers ;  and  my  cortesan,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  persons  imposed  on,  secures  them 
from  the  deceit  and  unmasks  the  knave.  Harlequin 
is  not  a  stupid  servant  in  this  play ;  he  is  an  idle  fellow 
who  insists  on  his  sister  supporting  his  vices ;  the 
cortesan  procures  an  establishment  for  the  girl,  and 
subjects  the  lazy  fellow  to  the  necessity  of  working  for 
his  bread.  In  short,  this  accomplished  man  finishes 
his  brilliant  career  by  marriage,  and  chooses  among 
the  women  of  his  acquaintance  the  one  with  the  least 
pretensions  and  the  greatest  share  of  merit. 

This  piece  was  wonderfully  successful,  and  I  was 
satisfied.  I  saw  my  countrymen  renouncing  their  old 
relish  for  farces;  I  saw  the  announced  reform,  but  I 
could  not  yet  boast  of  it.  The  piece  was  not  reduced 
to  dialogue  ;  and  the  only  part  written  out  was  that  of 
the  principal  actor.  All  the  rest  was  outline;  I  had 
endeavoured  to  suit  the  actors ;  but  they  were  not  all 
ecjually  tjualified  to  fill  the  void  with  skill.  There 
was  not  that  equality  of  style  which  characterizes  the 
|)roduction  of  one  author;  I  could  not  reform  every- 
tliing  at  once  without  stirring  up  against  me  all  the 
admirers  of  the  national  comedy,  and  I  waited  for  a 
favourable  moment  to  attack  them  boldly  with  greater 
vigour  and  greater  safety. 

jVIy  comedians  were  to  play  on  the  main  land  during 
the  spring  and  summer ;  they  were  desirous  of  my 
following  them ;  but  I  told  them,  in  the  language  of 
scripture,  n.vorem  duai !  1  have  taken  a  wife. 
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Another  reason  confirmed  me  in  my  resolution  of 
remaining  at  Venice.  The  proprietor  of  the  theatre 
where  my  comedies  were  acted  in  autumn  and  winter, 
employed  me  to  write  a  musical  drama  for  the  fair  of 
the  Ascension  of  that  year.  I  composed  this  piece 
during  Lent,  and  I  was  desirous  of  being  present  at 
the  execution. 

It  was  to  be  set  to  music  by  the  celebrated  Galuppi, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Buranello ;  but,  recollecting, 
before  delivering  it  to  him,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
*  Amalasonte,'  and  being  uncertain  whether  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obsernng  all  the  extravagancies  which  are 
called  rules  in  the  musical  drama,  I  wished  it  to  be 
seen  and  examined  before  submitting  it  to  the  public, 
and  I  made  choice  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  who  had  then 
returned  from  Vienna,  where  he  was  succeeded  by 
Metastasio,  as  ray  judge  and  adviser. 

These  two  illustrious  authors  effected  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Italian  opera.  Before  them,  nothing  but 
gods,  devils,  machines,  and  wonders  were  to  be  found 
in  these  harmonious  entertainments.  Zeno  was  the 
first  who  conceived  the  possibility  of  representing^ 
tragedy  in  lyrical  verse  without  degradation,  and  of 
singing  it  without  producing  weakness.  He  executed 
the  project  in  a  manner  the  most  satisfactory  for  the 
pubhc,  and  the  most  glorious  for  himself  and  his 
nation. 

In  his  operas,  we  see  heroes,  such  as  they  actually 
were,  or  at  least  such  as  they  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  historians ;  his  characters  are  vigorously  sup- 
ported; his  plans  always  well  conducted ;  his  episodes 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  main  action ;  and 
his  style  is  masculine  and  vigorous,  and  the  words  of 
the  airs  adapted  to  the  music  of  his  day. 

Metastasio,  who  succeeded  him,  brought  lyrical  tra- 
gedy to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  was  suscep- 
tible ;  his  st34e  is  pure  and  elegant ;  his  verses  flowing 
and  harmonious;  and  admirable  precision  and  clear- 
ness prevail  throughout  his  sentiments,  and  this  preci- 
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sion  is  concealed  under  the  veil  of  an  apparent  facility; 
he  displays  the  most  affecting  energy  in  the  language 
of  the  passions;  his  portraits,  his  groupes,  his  rich 
descriptions,  his  mild  morality,  his  insinuating  philoso- 
phy, his  analysis  of  the  human  heart,  the  profusion 
and  skilful  application  of  his  knowledge ;  his  airs,  or 
rather  his  incomparable  madrigals,  sometimes  in  the 
manner  of  Pindar  and  sometimes  in  that  of  Anacreon, 
have  all  rendered  him  the  subject  of  most  deserved 
admiration,  and  entitled  him  to  the  immortal  crown 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Italians  and  acquiesced  in  by 
other  nations. 

Were  I  to  venture  on  comparisons,  I  should  say 
that,  in  his  style,  Metastasio  has  imitated  Racine,  and 
that  Zeno  imitated  the  vigour  of  Corneille.  Their 
genius  resembled  their  characters.  Metastasio  was 
mild,  polished,  and  agreeable  in  company.  Zeno  was 
serious,  profound,  and  instructive. 

To  the  latter  then  I  made  my  application  to  analyse 
my  *  Gustavus.' 

I  found  this  respectable  author  in  his  closet;  he 
received  me  in  a  very  polite  manner,  and  listened  to 
my  drama  from  beginning  to  end  without  uttering  a 
single  word.  I  could  discern,  however,  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  the  good  and  faulty  pas- 
sages of  my  work.  "  This  is  good;"  said  he,  taking 
me  by  the  hand  ;  "  it  will  do  very  well  for  the  fair  of 
the  Ascension." 

I  understood  his  meaning,  and  I  was  proceeding  to 
tear  my  drama  to  pieces ;  but  he  prevented  me,  and 
told  me  by  way  of  consolation  that  my  opera,  how- 
ever indifferent,  was  a  hundred  times  better  than  those 
which  their  authors,  under  the  pretext  of  imitation, 
only  copied  from  others.  He  durst  not  mention  him- 
self; but  I  knew  the  plagiarisms  of  which  he  had  good 
grounds  for  complaint. 

I  profited  by  the  mute  corrections  of  M.  Zeno ;  I 
made  a  few  changes  in  those  places  at  which  my  judge 
gnashed  his  teeth ;  my  opera  was  given ;  the  actors 
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were  good,  the  music  excellent,  and  the  ballets  very 
gay ;  nothing  was  said  of  the  drama ;  I  kept  behind 
my  curtain ;  I  shared  in  the  applause  to  which  I  had 
no  claim ;  and  I  said,  by  way  of  quieting  myself,  this 
is  not  my  fort ;  I  shall*  have  my  revenge  in  my  first 
comedy. 

The  work,  which  I  had  in  readiness  for  the  return 
of  my  comedians,  was  '  II  Prodigo '  (the  Prodigal). 

The  subject  of  this  piece  was  not  selected  by  me 
from  the  class  of  the  vicious,  but  from  that  of  the  ridi- 
culous. My  Prodigal  was  neither  a  gamester,  a  de- 
bauchee, nor  magnificent.  His  prodigality  was  merely 
weakness ;  he  gave,  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  giving ; 
his  heart  at  bottom  was  excellent ;  but  his  simplicity 
and  credulity  exposed  him  to  embarrassment  and 
derision. 

This  was  a  new  character ;  I  knew  the  originals  ;  I 
had  seen  and  studied  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  magnificent  and  de- 
lightful country-houses  where  opulence  shines  forth 
and  mediocrity  is  ruined. 

The  excellent  actor,  who  had  supported  so  well  the 
brilliant  charater  of  the  Venetian  Cortesan,  succeeded 
admirably  in  representing  the  slowness  and  apathy  of 
character  of  my  Prodigal. 

I  gave  this  rich  and  liberal  individual  a  knavish  and 
dextrous  steward,  who  availed  himself  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  master  and  furnished  him  with  occasions 
and  means  for  satisfying  it.  Whenever  money  was 
wanted,  this  easy  individual  always  ended  with  saying 
to  the  traitor  who  seduced  him :  "  Caro  vecchio  fe 
vu;"  that  is  to  say,  "  I  rely  on  you,  my  friend,  do  the 
best  you  can." 

Certain  persons  in  whose  mouths  this  phrase  was 
familiar,  were  recognized,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
discover  the  original.  I  selected  him  from  the  crowd 
of  rich  individuals  who  are  the  dupes  of  their  weak- 
ness and  their  seducers  ;  but  an  anecdote  which  I 
invented,   happened,   unfortunately  for   me,  to    cor- 
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respond  with  an  occurrence  in  real  life,  and  nearly 
ruined  me. 

My  Prodigal  has  a  young  woman  for  mistress,  who 
would  have  become  his  wife,  but  for  the  decayed  state 
of  his  affairs.  The  lady,  with  her  relations,  is  on  a  visit 
at  his  house  on  the  Brenta.  The  lover  offers  her  a 
valuable  ring,  which  the  lady  refuses.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  attorney  of  the  Prodigal  arrives  from 
Venice  with  the  news  that  he  has  gained  his  law-suit. 
The  generous  man  is  desirous  of  showing  his  joy  and 
gratitude,  and  having  no  money,  he  gives  the  ring 
to  the  attorney,  which  he  accepts  and  then  returns 
home. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lady  having  been  advised  to 
accept  the  trinket,  lest  the  young  spendthrift  should 
dispose  of  it  in  an  improper  manner,  returns  and  men- 
tions the  ring,  and  excuses  her  former  refusal ;  she 
could  not  receive  it  without  permission;  that  permis- 
sion she  had  now  obtained  ....  Alas  !  the  ring  is  no 
longer  in  his  possession  ;  the  lover  is  inconsolable,  the 
Prodigal  in  despair!  What  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment ! 

This  is  one  of  those  fortunate  situations  which 
amuse  the  spectators,  which  produce  revolutions,  and 
which  bring  the  action  naturally  to  a  close. 

It  was  said  that  this  adventure  had  actually  hap- 
pened to  an  individual  of  high  rank,  to  whom  I  lay 
under  considerable  obligations.  Fortunately,  this  lord 
did  not  discover  the  circumstance,  or  affected  not  to 
perceive  it.  He  was  interested  in  my  success ;  my 
piece  succeeded  ;  and  he  was  as  w^ell  pleased  with  it  as 
myself. 

My  Prodigal  had  twenty  successive  representations, 
when  it  came  first  out ;  it  was  equally  fortunate  when 
resumed  during  the  carnival;  but  the  characters  in 
masks  complained  that  I  did  not  give  them  enough  to 
do,  and  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  ruining  them.  They 
had  their  amateurs  and  protectors  disposed  to  defend 
their  cause. 
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In  consequence  of  their  complaints,  and  agreeably 
to  the  plan  laid  down  by  me,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
comic  year  I  gave  a  comedy  of  intiigue,  intituled  the 
*  Thirty-two  ISIisfortunes  of  Harlequin.'  The  execu- 
tion of  this  fell  to  Sacchi  at  Venice ;  and  I  was  certain 
of  its  success. 

This  actor,  known  on  the  Italian  stage  by  the  name 
of  TrufFaldin,  added  to  the  natural  graces  of  his  action, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  comedy  and 
the  different  European  theatres. 

Antonio  Sacchi  possessed  a  lively  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination ;  he  played  in  comedies  of  intrigue ;  but  while 
other  harlequins  merely  repeated  themselves,  Sacchi, 
who  always  adhered  to  the  essence  of  the  play,  con- 
trived to  give  an  air  of  freshness  to  the  piece,  by  his 
new  sallies  and  unexpected  repartees.  It  was  Sacchi 
alone  whom  the  people  crowded  to  see. 

His  comic  traits,  and  his  jests,  were  neither  taken 
from  the  language  of  the  lower  orders  nor  that  of  the 
comedians.  He  levied  contributions  on  comic  authors, 
on  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers ;  and  in  his  im- 
promptus we  could  recognize  the  thoughts  of  Seneca, 
Cicero,  or  Montaigne ;  but  he  possessed  the  art  of  ap- 
propriating the  maxims  of  these  great  men  to  himself, 
and  allying  them  to  the  simplicity  of  the  blockhead | 
and  the  same  proposition  which  was  admired  in  a  se- 
rious author,  became  highly  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of 
this  excellent  actor. 

I  speak  of  Sacchi  as  of  a  man  no  longer  in  existence ; 
for,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  there  remains  only  to 
Italy  the  regret  of  having  lost  him  without  the  hope  of 
ever  possessing  his  equal. 

My  piece,  supported  by  the  actor  above-mentioned, 
was  as  successful  as  such  a  comedy  could  be.  The 
amateurs  of  masks  and  outlines  were  satisfied  with 
me.  They  found  more  propriety  and  common-sense 
in  my  '  Thirty-two  INIisfortunes,'  than  in  the  comedies 
of  art. 

I  observed  that  what  gave  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
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my  piece  was  the  accumulation  of  events  upon  one 
another.  I  availed  myself  of  this  discovery,  and  gave, 
fifteen  days  afterwards,  a  second  comedy  of  the  same 
kind,  still  more  crowded  with  business  and  events,  as 
I  called  it  the  '  Critical  Night ;  or,  the  Hundred  and 
Four  Events  in  the  same  Isight.' 

This  piece  might  be  called  the  touchstone  of  the 
comedians,  for  it  was  laboured  with  such  complication 
and  ingenuity,  that  none  but  the  actors  to  whom  I 
entrusted  it  could  have  executed  it  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy and  facility. 

I  experienced  the  truth  of  this  four  years  afterwards. 
I  was  then  at  Pisa  in  Tuscany.  A  strolling  company 
thought  proper,  by  way  of  paying  court  to  me,  to  act 
this  piece.  Next  day,  in  a  coffee-house  on  the  quay  of 
the  Arno,  I  heard  a  person  say ;  "  Dio  mi  guardi  da 
mal  di  denti  e  da  Cento  e  Quattro  Accidenti."  "  God 
keep  me  from  the  tooth-ache  and  The  Hundred  and 
Four  Accidents." 

This  proves  that  the  reputation  of  an  author  fre- 
quently depends  on  the  execution  of  the  actors.  He 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  that  truth.  We  require  the 
assistance  of  one  another,  and  we  ought  to  entertain 
for  one  another  reciprocal  love  and  esteem,  servatis 
servandis. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Change  in  my  situation — 'Orontes,  king  of  Scytl)ia,'an  opera 
— Disagreeable  discovery  in  my  new  employment — Diffi- 
cult commission  happily  terminated — Imputations  disproved 
— Suspension  of  ray  Modena  revenues — My  brother's  ar- 
rival from  Venice — Change  in  the  company  of  St  Samuel 
— Portrait  of  the  waiting-maid — «  La  Donna  di  Garbo,  the 
Admirable  Woman,'  a  comedy  of  character,  in  three  acts, 
in  prose,  and  my  first  play  entirely  written  out — Prepara- 
tions for  my  journey — My  brother's  pretensions — Letter 
from  Genoa — Death  of  La  Baccherini — A'ew  conmiissioa 
at  Venice — '  Statira,'  a  serious  opera — Unlucky  present 
from  my  brother — Tricks  of  a  pretended  captain — My  dis- 
aster— My  departure  from  Venice. 

I  HAD  satisfied  the  barbarous  taste  of  my  countrymen, 
and  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  their  compliments  ;  and  I 
burned  with  the  desire  of  carrying  the  reform  com- 
pletely through.  But  an  event  took  place  this  year, 
which  interrupted  for  several  months  the  course  of  my 
favourite  occupation. 

Count  Tuo,  the  Genoese  consul  at  Venice,  having 
died,  the  relations  of  my  wife,  who  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  credit  and  influence,  demanded  the  place  for 
me,  and  soon  carried  it.  , 

I  was  now  in  the  bosom  of  my  country,  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  a  foreign  republic  :  and  it  re- 
quired some  time  to  become  acquainted  with  an  em- 
ployment of  which  I  was  altogether  ignorant.  The 
only  Genoese  minister  at  Venice  was  their  consul.  I 
was  therefore  charged  with  everything.  I  wrote  off 
dispatches  every  eight  days;  I  communicated  news, 
and  set  up  for  politician.  This  trade  I  learned  at  Mi- 
lan, and  I  had  not  yet  forgotten  it.  My  accounts,  re- 
flections, and  conjectures  "vvere  relished  at  Genoa,  and 
T  was  by  no  means  on  bad  terms  w  ith  the  diplomatic 
body  at  Venice. 

T 
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My  .  new  situation  and  my  new  occupations  did  not 
prevent  me  from  resuming  the  thread  of  my  theatrical 
pursuits ;  and  in  the  carnival  of  the  same  year  I  gave 
an  opera  to  the  theatre  of  St  John  Chrysostom,  and  a 
comedy  of  character  to  that  of  St  Samuel. 

My  opera,  the  title  of  which  was,  '  Orontes,  King 
of  Scythia,'  had  a  very  brilliant  success.  The  music 
of  Buranello  was  divine;  the  decorations  of  Jolli 
superb ;  the  actors  excellent ;  not  a  word  was  said  of 
the  book  ;  but  the  author  of  the  words  did  not  on  that 
account  the  less  enjoy  the  good  fortune  of  this  charming 
spectacle. 

But  at  the  theatre,  when  a  new  piece  of  mine,  called 
the  'Bankruptcy,'  was  acted  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
applauses,  all  the  clapping  of  hands  and  bravos  were 
for  me. 

A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is  a  criminal  who,  in  abusing 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  dishonours  himself,  ruins 
his  family,  robs  and  betrays  individuals,  and  does  an 
injury  to  the  commercial  world  at  large. 

Initiated  by  my  new  employment  in  the  knowledge  of 
mercantile  affairs,  I  heard  of  nothing  but  failures; 
and  I  observed  that  all  those  who  withdrew,  made 
their  escape,  or  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken,  owed 
their  ruin  to  ambition,  debauchery,  and  misconduct ; 
and  acting  upon  the  maxim  of  comedy,  ridendo  castigat 
moreSy  I  imagined  that  the  theatre  might  be  converted 
into  a  lyceum  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  and  the 
consequences  resulting  from  them. 

I  did  not  confine  myself  in  my  piece  to  bankrupts, 
but  exhibited ,  at  the  same  time  all  those  who  contri- 
buted the  most  to  their  failure;  and  I  did  not  forget 
the  lawyers,  who,  by  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
creditors,  afford  fraudulent  bankrupts  time  to  render 
their  failures  more  lucrative  and  safe. 

I  am  not  certain  whether  my  piece  effected  any 
reformation ;  but  I  know  well,  that  it  was  generally 
applauded,  and  that  the  merchants,  whom  I  had  rea- 
son to  dread,  were  the  first  to  testify  their  satisfac- 
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tion,  some  from  motives  of  sincerity,  and  others  from 
policy. 

The  '  Bankruptcy '  was  acted  without  intermission 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  carnival;  and  with  it  we 
closed  the  comic  year  17-iO. 

In  this  piece  there  were  far  greater  numbers  of 
written  scenes  than  in  the  two  preceding  ones.  I 
proceeded  quietly  in  making  my  advances  towards  the 
liberty  of  writing  my  pieces  entirely  out ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  impediments  of  masks,  I  soon  accom- 
phshed  my  wish. 

I  was  now  full  of  honours  and  joy ;  but  you  know, 
my  dear  reader,  that  my  happy  days  have  never  been 
of  long  duration. 

When  the  consulate  of  Genoa  was  offered  to  me, 
I  accepted  it  with  gratitude  and  respect,  without  de- 
manding what  were  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  This 
was  another  of  my  follies,  for  which  I  paid  dearly. 

I  thought  of  nothing  at  first  but  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  the  good-will  of  the  republic,  with  whose 
confidence  I  was  honoured.  I  took  lodgings  in  which 
I  could  receive  foreign  ministers  in  a  suitable  manner. 
I  encreased  my  domestic  establishment,  my  table,  and 
my  retinue.  I  thought  I  could  not  with  propriety  act 
otherwise. 

In  writing  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  whom  I  corresponded,  I  mentioned 
the  article  of  my  salary ;  and  I  received  for  my  conso- 
lation from  the  secretary  an  answer  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"  Count  Tuo  (my  predecessor),  served  the  republic 
for  nearly  twenty  years  without  any  emolument ;  the 
senate  were  satisfied  with  me ;  the  government  consi- 
dered it  proper  that  I  should  be  recompensed,  but  the 
Corsican  war  rendered  the  republic  unable  to  defray 
an  expense  which  for  so  long  a  time  it  had  ceased  to 
provide  for." 

What  sad  news  for  me  !  The  profits  of  the  consulate 
did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  crowns  per  annum.     I 
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wished  to  throw  up  my  situation  instantly ;  but  by  the 
following  courier  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Genoese 
senator,  coniiding  an  intricate  commission  to  my  care, 
and  encouraging  me  to  remain  in  office. 

A  person  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  ancj  who  held  in  a  foreign  court  the  com- 
mission  of  the  senate,  and  full  powers  from  the  public 
creditors,  had  abused  the  confidence  of  the  Genoese, 
escaped  with  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  been 
living  for  several  days  quietly  at  Venice. 

The  senator  sent  me  letters  of  credit  for  Santin 
Cambiasio,  the  banker,  and  a  power  to  obtain  the  body 
or  a  seizure  of  the  goods  of  his  debtor. 

The  commission  was  delicate,  and  the  execution 
promised  to  be  attended  with  difficulty. — 1  knew  my 
country  however ;  in  a  government  where  there  are 
almost  as  many  primary  tribunals  as  matters  subject 
to  contestation,  if  the  affair  be  good,  there  are  means 
of  obtaining  justice  without  violating  the  delicacy  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

I  was  listened  to,  and  well  served ;  my  client  was 
indemnified,  and  the  money  and  effects  passed  through 
my  hands  into  those  of  M.  Cambiasio,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Genoese  patrician. 

This  affair,  which  was  well  conducted  and  hap- 
pily terminated,  did  me  infinite  honour ;  but  my  un- 
lucky star  was  not  long  m  overwhelming  me  with  its 
influence 

In  the  inventory  of  the  effects  recovered  by  me, 
there  were  two  boxes  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds. 
I  was  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  them.  I  confided 
them  to  a  broker;  this  rascal  pledged  them  with  a 
Jew,  left  the  duplicates,  and  made  his  escape.  I  was 
the  responsible  person,  and  it  was  requisite  to  pay  for 
their  recovery.  M.  Cambiasio  supplied  we  with  money 
on  account  of  the  senator,  and  my  father-in-law  paid 
it  back  again  at  Genoa  out  of  the  remainder  of  his 
daughter's  portion  which  he  still  owed  me. 

All  these  facts  were  amply  proved  at  Genoa  and 
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Venice,  and  the  allegations  made  against  me  were 
amply  disproved. 

Still  however  I  continued  to  be  harassed  and  teased 
on  the  subject  by  men  of  business,  who  bore  me  a 
grudge  ever  since  my  play  of  '  The  Bankruptcy.' 

Imer,  the  director  of  the  theatre  of  Saint  Samuel, 
had  been  constituted  the  attorney  of  M.  Berio,  a 
Genoese,  his  brother-in-law,  to  draw  from  the  mint  of 
Venice,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  ducats, 

Imer,  who  was  empowered  to  name  other  attornies 
in  his  stead,  made  choice  of  me.  I  drew^  the  money, 
and  sent  six  hundred  and  twenty  ducats  to  MM.  Berio, 
by  the  channel  of  IMM.  Lembro,  and  Simon  JMaruzzi, 
bankers,  whose  receipt  I  still  preserve,  and  I  gave  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  to  M.  Imer,  from  whom  I  received 
a  discharge  in  form. 

.,  I  was  accused  of  ha\dng  misappropriated  this  last 
sum.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  provuig  the  contrary; 
but  the  assertions  and  writings  of  that  time  may  be 
still  revived  after  my  death,  and  I  have  an  interest 
in  preserving  my  defence  and  justification  in  these 
memoirs. 

I  have  a  nephew  who  bears  my  namic ;  and  if  I  have 
no  other  property  to  leave  him,  let  him  at  least  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  that  uncle  who  acted  as  a  father  to- 
wards him,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  education  of 
which  he  has  made  so  good  a  use^ 

I  was  by  no  means  therefore  in  easy  circumstances 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1740;  and  to  add  to  my 
misfortune,  I  was  all  at  once  deprived  of  the  best  part 
of  my  rents. 

The  war  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Austrians  on  the  other  began  to 
break  out.  It  was  called  the  war  of  Don  Philip; 
and  Lombardy  was  inundated  with  foreign  troops  to 
instal  that  prince  in  the  possession  of  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia. 

The  duke  of  Modena  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 

T  2 
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the  Bourbons.  He  was  a  generalissimo  of  their  army ; 
and,  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war,  he  stopped 
the  pa}  ment  of  the  annuities  of  the  ducal  bank  called 
Luoghi  di  Monte. 

This  void  in  my  domestic  affairs  threw  me  into  great 
consternation.  I  could  no  longer  maintain  my  rank  in 
society. 

I  formed  the  resolution  of  setting  out  instantly  for 
Modena  in  quest  of  money  at  all  hazards,  and  to  pass 
on  to  Genoa,  and  demand  justice.  I  wrote  in  conse- 
quence to  the  republic,  and  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  a  journey,  I  demanded  permission  to  appoint  a 
substitute  in  my  place,  and  I  waited  for  the  consent 
of  the  senate. 

In  this  expectation,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  cha- 
grins and  embarrassments,  my  brother  arrived  from 
Modena,  as  much  dissatisfied  as  myself  with  the  sus- 
pension of  our  annuities,  and  still  more  piqued  at  not 
having  been  included  in  the  new  promotion  made  by 
his  royal  highness  in  his  troops.  He  had  quitted  the 
service  altogether,  and  came  to  enjoy  his  tranquillity  at 
my  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  teased  for  works  by  the 
comedians.  This  was  my  only  consolation;  but 
Sacchi  had  left  us,  and  the  half  of  his  comrades  had 
followed  him.  Golinetti,  the  pantaloon,  was  no  longer 
with  us,  and  the  most  essential  actors  were  all  new 
to  me. 

I  sought  out  the  individual  amongst  them  most 
capable  of  interesting  me,  and  my  predilection  for 
waiting-maids,  induced  me  to  fix  on  madame  Bac- 
cherini,  who  succeeded  the  sister  of  Sacchi  in  that 
character. 

She  was  a  young  Florentine,  extremely  pretty,  very 
gay,  and  very  brilliant,  with  a  plump  and  round  figure, 
white  skin,  dark  eyes,  a  great  deal  of  \avacity,  and  a 
charming  pronunciation.  She  had  not  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  actress  who  preceded  her,  but  she 
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was  possessed  of  a  most  happy  aptitude  for  improve- 
ment, and  she  required  nothing  but  study  and  time  to 
arrive  at  perfection. 

INIadamc  Baccherini  was  married  as  well  as  myself. 
We  became  friends  ;  we  were  necessary  to  each  other ; 
I  contributed  to  her  glory,  and  she  dissipated  my 
chagrin. 

It  was  an  established  custom  amongst  the  Italian 
actors,  for  the  waiting-maids  to  give  several  times 
every  year  pieces  which  were  called  transformations, 
as  the'  '  HobgobHn,'  the  '  Female  Magician,'  and 
others  of  the  same  description,  in  which  the  actress, 
appearing  under  different  forms,  was  obliged  to  change 
her  dress  frequently,  to  act  different  characters  and 
speak  various  languages. 

Of  the  forty  or  fifty  waiting-maids  whom  I  could 
name,  not  two  of  them  were  bearable.  The  characters 
vvere  false,  the  costumes  caricatured,  the  languages  in- 
distinct, and  the  whole  illusion  destroyed.  What  else 
was  to  be  expected  ?  for  to  enable  a  woman  to  sup- 
port in  an  agreeable  manner  such  a  number  of  changes 
she  must  >  be  under  the  real  operation  of  the  charm 
which  is  supposed  in  the  piece. 

My  beautiful  Florentine  was  dying  of  eagerness  to 
display  her  pretty  countenance  in  different  dresses.  I 
corrected  her  folly  at  the  same  time  that  I  endeavoured 
to  gratify  it 

I  invented  a  comedy,  in  which,  without  change  of 
language  or  dress,  she  could  support  different  charac- 
ters ;  an  affair  which  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  woman, 
and  especially  a  clever  vvoman. 

The  title  of  this  piece  was  '  La  Donna  di  Garbo,' 
the  '  Admirable  Woman.'  It  afforded  great  pleasure 
in  the  reading;  Madame  Baccherini  was  enchanted 
with  it,  but  the  theatres  at  Venice  were  on  the  point 
of  closing.  The  company  were  to  pass  the  spring  at 
Genoa,  and  it  was  to  be  acted  there  for  the  first  time. 
I  proposed  to  appear  there  also  at  the  first  repre- 
sentation, but  I  became  all  of  a  sudden  the  sport  of 
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fortune.  Events  of  a  singular  nature  overturned  my 
projects,  and  I  did  not  witness  the  representation  of 
my  piece  till  four  years  afterwards. 

On  the  removal  of  the  comedians  I  felt  myself 
lonely;  for  in  my  then  disagreeable  situation  every 
company  wearied  me. 

I  thought  only  of  my  journey :  my  mother  and  my 
aunt  stood  in  no  need  of  my  assistance ;  my  wife  was 
to  follow  me,  and  my  brother  alone  was  burdensome 
to  us  all. 

He  entertained  the  highest  idea  of  himself:  I  was 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  was  offended  at  my  way 
of  thinking. 

For  example  ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  to  pro- 
pose him  to  supply  my  place  during  my  absence  from 
Venice,  or  to  send  him  to  Genoa  to  solicit  the  salary 
of  my  office ;  but  I  did  not  believe  him  cut  out  for 
either  of  these  commissions,  and  I  went  on  as  usual, 
till  I  should  receive  letters  from  Genoa,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  my  project. 

The  letters  arrived,  the  permission  was  granted,  my 
substitute  was  approved  of,  and  I  was  satisfied.  I  re- 
solved therefore  to  go  to  Modena  to  demand  payment 
of  my  annuities ;  to  go  to  Genoa  to  solicit  payment  of 
my  salary ;  to  be  present  at  the  representation  of  the 
'  Donna  di  Garbo,'  as  la  Baccherini  would  perhaps 
require  my  assistance,  and  at  any  rate  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  me.  The  charms  of  this  delightful  actress 
added  to  my  eagerness ;  I  feasted  myself  with  the  idea 
of  seeing  her  perform  this  important  part  in  my  piece. 

But,  O  heavens  1  the  brother  of  madame  Baccherini 
was  still  at  Venice.  He  waited  on  me ;  I  saw  him  in 
tears ;  he  could  not  pronounce  a  single  word  ;  he  put 
a  letter  from  Genoa  into  my  hands,  containing  an 
account  of  the  death  of  his  sister. 

What  a^  blow  for  me  !  It  was  not  the  lover  who 
bewailed  his  mistress,  but  the  author  who  mourned  for 
his  favourite  actress.  My  wife,  who  observed  my 
chagrin,  was  reasonable  enough  to  leave  me  to  myself. 
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After  this  event,  I  still  adhered  to  my  project,  but 
I  was  not  so  eager  to  set  ont,  and  I  even  endeavoured 
to  put  off' my  departure. 

A  society' of  noble  Venetians  had  taken  a  lease  of 
the  theatre  of  St  John  Chrysostom  for  five  years,  and 
demanded  an  opera  from  me  for  the  fair  of  the  Ascen- 
sion. At  first  I  refused  to  satisfy  them ;  but  on 
becoming  master  of  my  time,  I  accepted  of  the  com- 
mission, and  finished  in  a  few  days  an  opera  entitled 
'  Statira,'  which  I  had  in  my  portfolio. 

I  was  present  at  the  rehearsals  and  the  representa- 
tion of  this  drama,  and  I  drew  the  profits  of  authorship 
and  received  an  extraordinary  recompense  from  these 
generous  undertakers. 

I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  prolongation 
of  my  stay  in  Venice  ;  but  I  paid  very  dear  for  it  in 
the  sequel,  and  I  was  indebted  to  my  brother  for  the 
cruel  embarrassment  in  which  I  was  placed. 

He  entered  my  house  one  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  pushed  open  vvith  his  cane  the  folding 
doors  of  my  study.  His  hat  was  drawn  over  his  brow, 
his  countenance  was  red,  his  eyes  sparkling, — I  knew 
not  whether  from  joy  or  rage.  Looking  hard  at  me 
with  a  disdainful  air,  "  Brother,"  said  he,  "  you  will 
not  always  treat  me  as  lightly  as  you  do  now.'' — 
"  What  do  you  mean,  brother?" — "  I  do  not  compose 
verses,  but  every  one  has  his  value — I  have  made  a 
discovery." — "  If  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  glad." — "  Yes,  useful  and  honourable 
for  me,  and  still  more  useful  and  honourable  for 
you." — "  For  me !  " — "  Yes  :  I  have  made  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  Ragusan  captain,  a  man  ...  a  man 
who  has  not  his  fellow.  He  keeps  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  principal  courts  of  Europe;  he  has 
commissions  at  which  you  Vv  ould  tremble ;  he  is  em- 
ployed to  raise  recruits  for  a  new  regiment  of  two 
thousand  Sclavonians ;  but,  O  heavens  !  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice  were  to  discover  this,  we  should  be 
ruined  .  .  .  brother  .  .  .  brother  ....    I  have  dis- 
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closed  the  matter,  you  know  the  importance  of  dis- 
cretion." 

I  wished  to  suggest  a  few  reflections  to  him. — 
**  Listen  to  me,"  said  he,  internipting  me ;  "  there  is 
a  captaincy  here  open  for  me ;  I  have  served  in  Dal- 
matia,  as  you  know ;  this  my  friend  also  knows ;  he 
knew  my  uncle  Visinoni  at  Zara,  and  he  destines  a 
company  for  me.  But  for  you,"  continued  he,  "  it  is 
quite  another  affair." — "  For  me?  what  the  devil  does 
he  want  with  me  ?" — "  He  knows  you  by  reputation, 
he  esteems  you,  you  will  be  the  auditor,  the  grand 
judge  of  the  reginTent." — "  I  ?  " — "  Yes,  you." 

At  that  moment  the  servant  entered,  and  announced 
to  us  that  dinner  was  ready.  "  The  deuce  take  both 
you  and  the  dinner !"  said  my  brother ;  "  we  have 
business  to  transact ;  leave  us  undisturbed."- — "  But 
cannot  you  defer  it,"  said  I,  "  till  after  dinner  ?" — 
"  Not  at  all :  it  must  wait;" — "  Why  >"_«  The  cap- 
tain is  coming." — "  So  you  have  asked  him?" — "  Yes; 
are  you  displeased  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
in\ate  a  friend  ?" — "  The  captain  is  your  friend 
then  ?" — "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it."—"  You  have  just 
formed  acquaintance  with  hun,  and  he  is  your  friend 
already  ?" — "  We  soldiers  are  not  courtiers ;  we  know 
one  another  at  first  sight ;  honour  and  glory  form  the 
bond  of  our  union,  and  next  moment  we  become 
friends." 

My  wife  arrived,  and  intreated  us  to  be  done. 
"  Good  heavens !  madam,"  cried  my  brother,  "  this 
is  being  very  impatient." — "  It  is  your  mother,"  said 
she,  "  who  is  growing  impatient." — "  My  mother,  my 
mother  ...  let  her  dine  and  go  to  bed." — "  All  this, 
my  brother,  smells  sadly  of  gunpowder." — "  I  am 
sorry,  I  am  sorry ;  but  the  captain  cannot  be  long." — 
A  knock  was  heard ;  it  was  the  captain ;  a  number  of 
compliments  and  excuses  passed,  and  we  sat  down  to 
dinner. 

This  man  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  courtier 
than  a  soldier.     He  was  supple,   mild,  affected,  his 
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complexion  was  wan,  his  face  long,  his  nose  aquiline, 
and  his  eyes  small,  round,  and  greenish.  He  was  very 
gallant,  very  attentive  to  the  ladies,  holding  grave  dis- 
coui'ses  to  the  old  women,  and  saying  pleasant  things 
to  the  young,  yet  none  of  his  little  stories  seemed  to 
take  oft'  his  attention  from  his  dinner.  We  took  our 
coffee  at  table ;  my  brother  put  me  in  mind  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  stock  of  wine  for  the  sake  of  entertain- 
ing his  friend,  and  the  Ragusan,  my  brother  and  myself 
went  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  my  study. 

As  the  recommendation  of  my  brother  did  not  give 
me  the  most  favourable  idea  of  this  unknown  person, 
and  as  he  did  not  want  for  address  or  foresight,  he 
recounted  to  me  in  a  very  rapid  and  elegant  preamble, 
his  name,  his  country,  his  condition,  his  titles,  his  ex- 
ploits, and  concluded  with  shewing  me  the  letters- 
patent,  written  in  the  Italian  language,  in  which  he 
was  empowered  to  raise  two  thousand  men  of  the 
Illyrian  nation  for  a  new  regiment  in  the  service  of 
the  power  from  whom  he  held  the  commission. 

In  these  letters,  the  Ragusan  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  with  the  power  of  naming  officers, 
judge,  quarter-masters,  &c.  and  they  contained  the 
signatures  of  the  sovereign  minister  and  secretary  of 
state  of  the  war  department  with  the  seal  of  the 
crown. 

I  was  not  any  great  judge  of  these  foreign  signa- 
tures, and  I  was  distrustful  of  a  man  whom  I  only 
saw  for  the  first  time,  and  till  I  should  be  enabled  to 
verify  their  authenticity,  I  ventured  to  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  the  captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  give  me  satis- 
factory answers. 

I  first  asked  him  by  what  accident  my  brother  and 
myself  were  so  fortunate  as  to  interest  him  in  our 
favour  ? 

"  Your  brother,"  said  he,  "  is  a  man  who  may  be  of 
utility  to  my  interests.  He  is  acquainted  with  Dal- 
matia  and  Albania,  where  he  has  served,  and  these  are 
two  provinces  capable  of  supplying  excellent  men  for 
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our  regiment.  I  mean  to  provide  him  with  letters  and 
money  and  send  him  there  to  recruit."  At  this  my 
brother  clung  round  the  Ragusan. — "  You  shall  see, 
my  friend,  you  shall  see ;  I  shall  procure  for  you  Dal- 
matians, Albanians,  Croatians,  Molachians,  Turks  and 
devils ;  let  me  alone, — Gospodina,  Gospodina,  dobro, 
jutro,  Gospodina." 

The  captain,  who  was  himself  a  Sclavonian,  and 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  perhaps  at  this  displaced  Illyrian 
salutation  of  my  brother,  smiled,  and  turning  towards' 
me :  "  For  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  do  myself  an  honour 
in  requesting  you  to  accept  the  office  of  auditor-general 
of  my  regiment.  You  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  your 
situation  of  consul  .  .  .  But  a-propos  of  the  place 
which  you  fill,"  continued  he,  "  I  have  a  favour  to 
demand  of  you.  I  am  at  present  in  Venice,  which  is 
a  free  country ;  but  the  affair  in  which  I  am  now  en- 
gaged is  very  delicate,  and  might  give  offence  to  the 
government  on  account  of  their  Dalmatian  subjects;  I 
am  beset  by  spies ;  I  am  afraid  of  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise; and  if  3'ou  could  lodge  me  in  your  house,  I 
should  not  perhaps  be  secure  from  the  pursuits  of  the 
republic,  but  I  should  have  time  to  escape  them." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  My  lodgings  are  not  sufficiently 
commodious."  ....  My  brother  exclaimed,  inter- 
rupting me,  "  I  shall  give  up  my  room  to  the  captain." 
I  endeavoured  to  defend  myself,  but  in  vain. — Thus 
the  Ragusan  got  himself  established  in  my  house. 

The  society  of  this  man  Vv'as  agreeable  enough ;  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  gained  over  without  difficulty ; 
and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  suspect  him.  I  wished, 
however,  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with. 
Wherever  I  heard  persons  mentioned  as  being  con- 
cerned in  the  secret  of  the  business  in  question,  I  be- 
gan to  make  enquiries. 

I  called  on  the  merchants  employed  for  the  regi- 
mental uniforms.  I  spoke  to  the  officers  engaged  by 
the  brevet-colonel.  He  received  one  day  a  bill  of 
exchange  for  six  thousand  ducats,  drawn  on  MINI.  Pom- 
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mer,  brothers,  German  bankers ;  the  bill  was  not  ac- 
cepted because  they  had  received  no  letters  of  advice, 
but  the  signatures  were  exactly  imitated.  My  belief 
was  at  length  fixed,  and  I  fell  into  the  snare. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  Ragusan  entered  the 
house  in  great  agitation  and  consternation ;  he  had  to 
pay  six  thousand  livres  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
he  could  procure  no  delay;  the  officers  of  the  law 
would  be  dispatched  in  pursuit  him  ;  the  nature  of  the 
debt  would  discover  everything ;  he  was  in  despair,  as 
all  was  ruined.  I  was  affected  by  his  discourse,  my 
brother  solicited  me,  my  heart  determined  me.  I 
made  what  efforts  I  could  to  raise  this  sum ;  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  succeed,  I  gave  it  in  the  course  of 
the  day  to  my  guest,  and  next  day  the  scoundrel  dis- 
appeared. 

I  was  plunged  in,embarrassment ;  my  brother  made 
enquiries  after  him  to  kill  him ;  but  he  was  fortunately 
out  of  danger.  All  those  who  were  duped  by  the 
Ragusan,  repaired  to  my  house,  and  we  were  forced 
to  stop  their  complaints  to  avoid  the  indignation  of 
the  government  and  the  derision  of  the  public. 

What  resolution  could  I  adopt?  The  robber  left 
Venice  on  the  15th  of  September  1741,  and  I  em- 
barked on  the  18th  with  my  wife  for  Bologna. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

My  embarkation  for  Bologna — Casual  profits  in  that  city — 
Bad  news — Journey  to  Rimini — My  arrival  in  that  town— 
My  presentation  to  the  duke  of  Modena — Observations  on 
the  Spanish  camp — Company  of  comedians  at  Rimini — 
*  The  World  of  the  Moon,'  a  comedy — Movement  of  the 
Austrian  troops — Retreat  of  the  Spaniards — Bad  quarters 
— Disagreeable  news — Dangerous  undertaking — Sad  ad- 
venture— Fatiguing  journey — Unexpected  good  luck — My 
arrival  at  Rimini — Fortunate  meeting— Honourable  and 
lucrative  commission — My  renunciation  of  the  Genoese 
consulate— Another  commission  still  more  lucrative — 
March  of  the  Germans  from  Rimini  in  pursuit  of  the 
Spaniards — My  departure  for  Tuscany — My  arrival  in 
Florence — A  few  words  respecting  that  city — My  journey 
to  Sienna — I  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  chevalier 
Perfetti — His  extraordinary  talent — Societies  of  Sienna — 
Journey  to  Volterra — View  of  the  Catacombs — Curiosities 
collected  in  that  district  and  in  that  of  Peccioli — My  ar- 
rival at  Pisa. 

Sad,  thoughtful,  and  plunged  in  chagrin,  I  was  about 
to  pass  a  most  disagreeable  night  in  that  courier's 
bark,  which  in  former  times  I  had  found  very  com- 
fortable and  very  amusing. 

My  wife,  who  was  more  reasonable  than  myself,  in- 
stead of  complaining  of  her  situation,  sought  only  to 
console  me.  Animated  by  her  example  and  advice,  I 
endeavoured  to  dispel  the  regret  for  the  past,  by  the 
hope  'of  better  fortune  in  future.  I  fell  asleep,  and  I 
found  myself,  on  awaking,  like  a  man  who  has  been 
shipwrecked  and  who  has  saved  himself  by  swimming. 

On  arriving  at  the  bridge  of  Lago  Scuro  on  the  Po, 
at  a  league  distance  from  Ferrara,  I  took  post  and 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Bologna.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  city,  and  well  known  there.  The 
directors  of  the  theatres  called  upon  me ;  they  asked 
me  for  some  of  my  pieces;  I  made  some  difficulty, 
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but  I  was  in  want  of  money  ;  they  took  care  to  offer 
me  some,  and  I  was  not  backward  in  accepting  it. 

I  confided  three  of  my  originals  to  them  to  be  copied 
out.  It  was  necessary  to  wait ;  I  waited  accordingly, 
and  I  did  not  lose  my  time. 

I  was  asked  at  Venice  for  a  comedy  without  females 
and  susceptible  of  military  exercises,  for  a  college  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  pretended  captain,  who  deceived 
me,  occurred  to  my  mind  and  furnished  me  with  a 
subject.  I  entitled  my  piece.  '  The  Impostor;'  I 
employed  in  it  all  the  warmth  which  indignation  could 
possibly  inspire;  I  pourtrayed  my  brother  in  vivid 
characters  in  it ;  I  did  not  spare  myself,  and  I  covered 
my  simplicity  with  all  the  ridicule  which  it  deserved. 

This  little  undertaking  was  of  infinite  benefit  to  me ; 
it  effaced  from  my  mind  the  dark  hues  with  which  it 
was  coloured  by  the  wickedness  of  a  knave  ;  I  deemed 
myself  revenged. 

My  piece  was  concluded;  the  directors  returned 
me  my  manuscripts,  and  I  proposed  setting  out  for 
Modena. 

At  Bologna  there  was  an  excellent  actor  who  played 
pantaloon,  and  who  being  in  easy  circumstances,  pre- 
ferred enjoying  himself  in  the  fine  season,  and  to  con- 
fine his  acting  to  winter. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Ferramonti,  had  never 
quitted  me  during  my  stay  at  Bologna.  He  had  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  with  a  company  of  come- 
dians at  Rimini,  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  camp, 
and  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of  me  on  setting  out. 

"  You  are  going  to  Rimini,"  said  I,  "  and  I  am 
going  to  Modena." — "  What  are  you  going  to  do  at 
Modena?"  said  he,  "  they  are  all  in  consternation 
there ;  the  duke  has  left  the  place." — "  What,  the 
duke  is  not  there?" — "He  is  engaged  in  a  ruinous 
war." — "  I  know  that ;  but  where  is  he  ?" — "  He  is  at 
Rimini,  in  the  Spanish  camp,  where  he  will  pass  the 
winter." 

This  threw  me  into  great  distress.     "  I  have  lost 
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my  opportunity  through  my  own  fault;  I  have  lost 
too  much  time." — "  Come  along  with  me  to  Rimini,'* 
said  Ferramonti,  "  where  you  will  find  a  tolerable 
company ;  they  ought  to  know  and  esteem  you.  Come 
with  me,  you  shall  do  something  for  us,  and  we  will  do 
everything  for  you." 

The  proposition  did  not  displease  me ;  but  I  wished 
to  consult  my  wife.  She  was  a  Genoese ;  we  were  on 
the  road  to  her  relations ;  but,  poor  child  I  she  was 
goodness  and  complacency  personified.  Whatever  her 
husband  proposed  was  approved  of  by  her.  Content 
to  see  me  tranquil  and  satisfied,  she  encouraged  me  to 
follow  my  new  project,  and  we  set  out  three  days  after- 
wards with  the  good  old  Venetian. 

On  arriving  within  sight  of  the  ramparts  of  Rimini, 
we  were  stopped  at  the  first  advanced  post  and  escorted 
to  the  main-guard.  There  the  comedian  was  set  at 
liberty,  on  declaring  who  he  was,  and  my  wife  and 
myself  were  sent  to  the  court  of  Modena.  I  knew 
several  persons  of  all  ranks  attached  to  his  highness  : 
I  was  well  received  and  even  caressed.  A  lodging 
was  procured  for  me,  and  next  day  I  was 'presented 
to  that  prince,  who  received  me  with  kindness,  and 
asked  me  the  motive  which  induced  me  to  visit 
Rimini. 

I  was  not  long  in  telling  him  the  truth ;  but  I  had 
no  sooner  pronounced  the  words  ducal  bank  and  ar- 
rears^ than  his  highness  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
theatre,  my  piece,  and  my  success  ;  and  the  audience 
terminated  two  minutes  afterwards. 

I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  this 
quarter ;  I  turned  my  views  next  to  the  comedians, 
where  my  expectations  were  better  realized. 

I  was  invited  to  dinner  with  the  director,  to  whom 
Ferramonti  had  spoken  a  great  deal  about  me.  All 
the  company  were  present;  the  principal  female  cha- 
racter was  an  excellent  actress,  but  very  much  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  the  second  actress  was  a  stupid  and 
badly  educated  beauty.     Colombina  was  a  fresh  and 
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attractive  brunette,  on  the  point  of  being  brought  to 
bed,  and  who  bv-the-bye  soon  became  my  companion  ; 
she  was  the  waiting-maid,  and  this  was  the  character 
which  usually  fell  to  my  lot. 

Everybody  asked  me  for  pieces ;  every  one  wished 
to  be  the  principal  subject.  To  whom  was  I  to  give 
the  preference  ?  The  count  de  Grosberg  extricated  me 
from  my  embarrassment. 

This  brave  officer,  brigadier-general  of  the  regiment 
of  Walloon  guards,  in  the  army  of  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty, was  strongly  attached  to  the  theatre.  He  was 
a  particular  protector  of  harlequin.  He  requested  me 
to  labour  for  that  character,  and  I  did  so  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  as  the  harlequin  was  good  and  the 
protector  generous. 

The  harlequin,  M.  Bigottini,  was  a  good  actor  in 
the  parts  suited  to  his  character ;  but  he  was  surprising 
for  the  changes  and  transformations  which  he  went 
through. 

JM.  de  Grosberg  recollected  a  piece  of  the  old  Foire 
of  Paris,  called  '  Harlequin,  Emperor  in  the  Moon ;' 
and  he  imagined  that  his  proteg^  would  shine  in  this 
subject.  He  was  in  the  right.  I  laboured  this  piece 
according  to  my  fancy,  and  gave  it  the  same  title.  It 
w^as  highly  successful ;  all  were  satisfied,  and  myself 
along  with  the  rest. 

The  theatre  was  closed  on  the  termination  of  the 
Carnival.  M.  de  Gages,  who  acted  along  with  the 
generalissimo  as  general-commandant,  kept  up  the 
most  exact  order,  and  the  most  rigorous  discipline 
throughout  the  whole  army.  There  was  no  gaming, 
no  balls,  no  women  of  suspicious  character.  Rimini 
resembled  a  convent. 

The  Spaniards  paid  their  court  to  the  ladies  of  the 
country  in  the  Castilian  manner ;  and  the  ladies  were 
pleased  to  see  the  sons  of  Mars  on  their  bended  knees 
before  them.  The  societies  were  numerously  attended, 
but  free  from  tumult,  and  gallantry  shone  forth  with- 
out scpndal. 

u  2 
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I  enjoyed,  like  the  rest,  this  mild  tranquillity  dif- 
fused through  the  best  houses  of  the  town,  assuming 
with  the  ladies  the  noble  gravity  and  forbearance  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  displaying  the  Italian  gaiety  occa- 
sionally in  private  with  my  favourite  actress ;  and  I 
waited  for  the  good  season  to  set  out  for  Genoa.  But 
what  obstacles  !  what  revolutions  !  what  events  ! 

The  Gennan  troops  quartered  in  the  Bologna  terri- 
tories, made  some  movements  which  alarmed  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  were  not  disposed  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  their  enemy ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Ger- 
mans advanced  towards  Romagna,  the  Spaniards  re- 
treated for  the  purpose  of  dividing  their  encampment 
between  Pesaro  and  Fano. 

All  the  Spaniards,  who  were  at  Cesena,  Cervia,  and 
Cesenatico,  came  to  join  the  main  body  of  the  army  at 
Rimini.  I  was  obliged  to  share  my  apartment.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  this  was  nothing. 

My  brother,  my  amiable  brother,  arrived  at  the  same 
time  from  Venice,  with  two  Venetian  officers,  to  pro- 
pose to  M.  de  Gages  the  raising  of  a  new  regiment, 
and  the  place  of  auditor  was  reserved  for  me.  .  I  had 
learned  to  become  distrustful  of  projects,  and  I  refused 
to  listen  to  them ;  but  I  was  obliged  for  all  that  to 
lodge  and  feed  them. 

In  three  days  the  army  decamped,  and  my  brother 
and  his  companions  followed  it.  I  remained  at  Rimini 
in  a  state  of  greater  embarrassment  than  ever. 

I  was  a  subject  of  the  duke  of  Modena ;  and  I  was 
Genoese  consul  at  Venice;  and  these  two  nations  in 
that  war  took  the  side  of  the  Bourbons.  I  had  every 
reason  to  fear  being  considered  by  the  Austrians  as  a 
suspicious  character. 

I  communicated  my  fears  to  persons  belonging  to 
the  country  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  Every- 
body considered  them  well-founded;  but  then  how 
was  I  to  act  ?  Neither  horses  nor  carriages  were  to  be 
had.     The  army  had  carried  off  everything. 

I  found  some  foreign  merchants  in  the  same  predi- 
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cament  with  myself.  I  entered  into  an  arrangement 
\vith  them ;  we  agreed  to  go  by  sea,  and  hired  a  bark 
for  Pesaro. 

The  weather  was  favourable,  but  there  had  been  a 
storm  the  night  before,  and  the  sea  was  still  in  agita- 
tion. Our  women  suffered  very  much  ;  my  wife  spit 
blood.  We  anchored  in  Catholica  Roads,  the  half  of 
our  projected  voyage;  and  finished  our  journey  by 
land  in  a  peasant's  cart.  We  left  our  effects  in  charge 
of  some  of  our  domestics,  who  were  to  join  us  at 
Pesaro,  and  we  arrived  in  that  town  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, without  acquaintances  and  without  lodgings, 
and  yet  these  were  the  least  of  the  evils  in  store 
for  us. 

All  was  in  confusion  in  Pesaro,  which  had  more 
people-  than  could  be  contained  in  it.  There  was  no 
room  in  the  inns,  and  no  furnished  lodgings  to  be 
had. 

Count  de  Grosberg  was  at  Fano ;  all  the  officers  of 
my  acquaintance  were  occupied,  and  the  persons  at- 
tached to  the  duke  of  Modena  could  only  offer  me  their 
table.  A  Modenese  valet,  in  possession  of  a  garret, 
resigned  his  elegant  apartment  to  me  for  money. 

Next  day  I  left  my  wife  in  her  garret,  and  went  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Foglia  to  see  if  my  goods  were  ar- 
rived. I  found  my  travelling  companions  there  on 
the  same  errand.  They  had  passed  the  night  still 
more  uncomfortably  than  myself.  No  barks  from 
Rimint :  Jio  news  of  our  effects. 

I  went  back  to  the  town.  Count  de  Grosberg  had 
returned ;  he  took  compassion  on  me,  and  allowed  me 
to  lodge  with  himself.  At  this  I  was  not  a  little  re- 
joiced ;  but  two  hours  afterwards  I  was  plunged  again 
in  a  terrible  consternation. 

I  met  one  of  the  merchants  whom  I  had  seen  by 
the  sea-shore;  and  found  him  in  great  distress  and 
agitation.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  no  news  yet  ?  " — 
"  Alas ! "  said  he,  "  all  is  lost :  the  Austrian  hussars 
have  taken   possession  of  Catholica;   our  bark,  our 
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effects,  and  servants,  are  in  their  hands.  I  have  just 
now  received  a  letter  from  my  correspondent  at 
Rimini,  communicating  the  news." — "  O,  heavens  I 
what  shall  we  do  '? "  said  I. — "  I  know  not,"  he  re- 
plied ;  and  abruptly  quitted  me. 

I  stood  thunderstruck.  The  loss  was  irreparable 
for  me ;  my  wife  and  myself  were  very  well  equipped ; 
we  had  three  trunks,  two  portmanteaus,  boxes,  and 
band-boxes  ;  and  now  we  were  left  without  a  shirt. 

Great  evils  require  great  remedies.  I  formed  my 
project  instantly ;  I  thought  it  a  good  one,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  communicate  it  to  my  protector.  I  found 
him  apprised  of  the  invasion  of  Catholica,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  loss  of  my  eftects.  "  I  shall  go 
and  endeavour  to  recover  them,"  said  I ; — "  I  am  not 
a  soldier,  I  am  not  attached  to  Spain  j  I  require  merely 
a  conveyance  for  myself  and  wife." 

Count  de  Grosberg  admired  my  courage ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  us  perhaps,  he  commenced  with  procuring  for 
me  the  passports  of  the  German  commissary,  who 
followed  the  Spanish  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
gave  orders  to  let  me  have  a  chaise. 

There  was  no  post  at  that  time;  the  drivers  con- 
cealed themselves.  One  was  at  length  discovered,  and 
they  forced  him  to  take  me.  He  was  kept  all  night  in 
M.  de  Grosberg's  stables,  and  I  set  out  early  next 
morning. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  my  wife  since  this  last  accident, 
for  the  sake  of  not  tiring  my  reader's  patience,  but  the 
situation  of  a  woman  who  loses  all  at  once — her  jewels, 
dress,  and  everything  belonging  to  her,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  However,  she  was  of  a  thoroughly  good 
and  reasonable  temper,  and  readily  accompanied  me  on 
my  journey. 

The  driver,  a  fair  speaking,  but  crafty  fellow,  came 
for  us  when  he  was  ready,  and  exhibited  not  the 
slightest  mark  of  discontent;  and  we  set  out  after 
taking  some  breakfast,  quite  tranquil  and  gay. 

The  distance  from   Pesaro  to  Catholica  was  ten 
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miles;  we  had  gone  three  of  them,  when  my  wife  was 
under  the  necessity  of  alighting.  I  ordered  the  driver 
to  stop  ;  we  got  down,  and  went  on  two  or  three  steps 
towards  an  old  ruin.  The  rascal  turned  the  horses 
immediatel}^  set  off  at  a  gallop  for  Pesaro,  and  left  us 
in  the  middle  of  the  highway  without  either  resource, 
or  the  slightest  hope  of  finding  any. 

Not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen.  Not  a  peasant  in 
the  fields,  not  a  single  inhabitant  in  any  of  the  houses  ; 
everybody  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  two  armies : 
my  wife  wept,  I  raised  my  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
felt  myself  inspired. 

"Courage,"  said  I,  "my  dear  friend;  we  are  but 
six  miles  from  Catholica ;  we  are  young  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  walk  that  distance;  we  must  not 
return — we  must  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves 
with."  She  complied  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world, 
and  we  continued  our  journey  on  foot. 

After  an  hour's  walk,  we  came  to  a  rivulet  too 
broad  to  be  leaped  and  too  deep  to  be  forded  by  my 
wife.  There  was  a  small  wooden  bridge  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot-passengers,  but  the  planks  were  all 
broken. 

This  did  not  disconcert  me :  I  stooped  down,  my 
wife   put   her  arms   round   my  neck,  I  rose  smiling, 
crossed  over  the  stream  with  inexpressible  joy,  and 
said  to  myself,  omnia  bona  mea  mecum  portOy  I  carry  all- 
my  property  upon  me. 

My  feet  and  legs  were  wet,  but  it  did  not  signify. 
We  continued  our  journey,  and  after  some  time,  came 
to  another  stream  like  that  we  had  passed.  The  depth 
was  similar,  and  the  bridge  was  equally  ruinous.  This 
was  no  obstacle;  we  passed  it  as  we  did  the  former, 
and  with  the  same  gaiety. 

But  it  was  a  very  different  matter  when,  close  upon 
Catholica,  we  came  to  a  torrent  of  considerable  breadth, 
which  rushed  along  with  great  fury.  We  sat  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  till  Providence  should  afford  us  the 
means  of  crossing  it  v/ithout  danger. 
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Neither  carriages,  horses,  nor  carts  were  to  be  seen ; 
there  was  no  inn  in  the  neighbourhood;  we  were 
fatigued,  we  had  passed  this  day  without  eating  any- 
thing, and  we  were  therefore  in  want  of  some  refresh- 
ment. 

I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  looking  about  me.  "  This 
torrent,"  said  I,  "  must  necessarily  enter  the  sea.  If 
we  descend  its  banks,  we  shall  at  last  come  to  the 
mouth  of  it." 

We  proceeded  accordingly  down  the  stream,  instiga- 
ted by  distress  and  supported  by  hope ;  and  we  began 
to  discover  sails,  which  were  an  indication  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  sea.  This  infused  courage  into  us,  and  we 
quickened  our  pace.  As  we  proceeded,  we  observed 
the  torrent  become  less  and  less  agitated,  and  our  joy 
was  not  to  be  contained  when  at  length  our  eyes  were 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  boat. 

It  belonged  to  some  fishermen,  from  whom  we  met 
with  a  very  kind  reception.  They  carried  us  over  to 
the  opposite  bank,  and  returned  us  a  thousand  thanks 
for  a  paoli  which  I  gave  them. 

A  second  consolatory  circumstance  was  neither  less 
agreeable  nor  less  necessary  to  us.  A  branch  of  a  tree 
attached  to  a  cottage,  announced  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment ;  we  procured  milk  and  new-laid  eggs,  with  which 
we  were  highly  satisfied. 

The  repose  and  slight  nourishment  which  we  had 
taken  enabled  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  We  were 
guided  by  a  lad  of  the  inn  to  the  first  advanced  posts 
of  the  Austrian  hussars. 

I  presented  my  passport  to  the  serjeant,  who  de- 
tached two  soldiers  to  escort  us,  and  we  arrived  through 
fields  of  trodden  grain,  and  vines  and  trees  cut  down 
in  all  directions,  to  the  quarters  of  the  colonel-com- 
mandant. 

This  officer  received  us  at  first  as  he  would  any  two 
foot-passengers ;  but  on  reading  the  passport  which  one 
of  the  soldiers  gave  him,  he  requested  us  to  be  seated. 
Then  looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  goodness,  he  ex- 
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claimed:  "What  are  you  M.  Goldoni?" — "Alas!  I 
am,  sir."  — "  The  author  of  '  Belisarius '  and  of  the 
*  Venetian  Cortezan  ?'  "— "  The  same."—"  And  is  this 
lady,  madame  Goldoni  ?" — "  She  is  my  only  remaining 
property." — "  I  was  told  that  you  were  on  foot." — "  It 
is  but  too  true,  sir." 

I  then  recounted  to  him  the  rascally  trick  which  the  ■ 
driver  of  Pesaro  played  us ;  I  described  our  sad  journey 
to  him  ;  and  concluded  with  mentioning  the  seizure  of 
our  property;  assuring  him  that  my  resources  and 
my  situation  in  life  depended  altogether  on  my  reco- 
vering them. 

"  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,"  said  the  commandant; 
"  Why  do  you  follow  the  army  ?  Why  are  you  con- 
nected with  the  Spaniards  ?" 

As  the  truth  had  never  yet  injured  me,  but  had 
always,  on  the  contrary,  been  my  support  and  my  de- 
fence, I  gave  him  a  short  account  of  my  adventures.  I 
mentioned  my  Genoese  consulate,  my  Modena  annui- 
ties, my  \dews  of  indemnification ;  and  I  told  him  that 
I  should  be  completely  ruined,  if  I  were  deprived  of 
the  small  remains  of  my  wrecked  fortune. 

"  Console  yourself,"  said  he  in  a  friendly  tone  to 
me,  "  you  shall  not  lose  it." — My  wife  rose  with  tears 
of  joy  in  her  eyes,  and  I  in  turn  wished  to  express  my 
gratitude ;  but  the  colonel  would  not  listen  to  me.  He 
ordered  my  servant  and  all  my  property  to  be  sent  to 
me,  but  on  one  condition,  that  I  might  take  any  road 
but  that  of  Pesaro.  "  No,  certainly,"  said  I;  "your 
kindness,  the  obligations  which  I  have.  .  .  ."  He 
would  not  give  me  time  to  conclude ;  he  had  business, 
he  embraced  me,  kissed  my  wife's  hand,  and  went  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet. 

His  valet-de-chambre  accompanied  us  to  a  very  com- 
fortable inn.  I  ofi^ered  him  a  sequin,  which  he  very 
nobly  refiised,  and  left  us. 

An  hour  afterwards,  my  servant  arrived  in  tears  at 
seeing  himself  free,  and  us  happy ;  our  trunks  had  been 
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forced  open,  but  I  had  the  keys.  A  locksmith  soon 
put  them  to  rights. 

I  hired  next  morning  betimes  a  cart  for  my  passage. 
My  wife  and  myself  travelled  post,  and  we  went  to  join 
our  good  friends  at  Rimini. 

On  arriving  at  the  first  advanced  post,  I  was  escorted 
to  the  main  guard  of  Rimini.  The  captain  was  at 
table.  On  learning  that  a  man  who  came  post  was  in 
waiting,  he  gave  orders  for  our  entrance.  The  first 
person  whom  I  saw  on  entering,  was  my  friend  and 
countryman  M.  Borsari,  who  was  principal  secretary 
of  prince  Lobcowitz,  field-marshal  and  general  com- 
mandant of  the  Imperial  army. 

M.  Borsari  knew  that  I  had  passed  the  winter  at 
Rimini,  and  that  I  left  it  with  the  Spaniards.  I  im- 
parted to  him  my  motive  for  returning,  the  singular 
particulars  of  my  journey,  and  my  intention  of  visiting 
Genoa. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  so  long  as  we  remain  here,  you 
shall  not  go  to  Genoa."—"  What  shall  I  do  here  ?" 
said  I. — "  You  shall  amuse  yourself." — "  That  is  the 
best  business,  I  know;  but  still  one  must  be  doing 
something." — "  We  shall  find  you  something  to  do ; 
we  have  a  tolerable  theatre  here." — "  Who  are  the 
principal  actors  ?" — "  Madame  Casalini  is  a  very  good 
actress;  madam  Bonaldi  .  .  .  ." — "  The  waiting-maid, 
you  mean  ?"— "  Yes."—"  She  is  my  friend.  Well, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again."  While  M.  Borsari 
and  myself  were  carrying  on  this  conversation,  my  wife 
did  not  feel  the  greatest  ease  in  the  company  of  the 
German  officers,  who  did  not  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore the  ladies  like  the  Spaniards.  She  made  me  a 
sign  that  the  conversation  was  becoming  wearisome  to 
her.  We  took  our  leave  of  the  company,  and  Borsari 
did  not  quit  us. 

My  servant  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  to  in- 
form me  that  my  old  lodgings  were  occupied.  Bor- 
sari promised  that  I  should  have  them  again,  as  he 
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could  prevail  on  the  officer,  who  was  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  to  relinquish  them  for  others.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  accommodated  us  in  his  own  house,  and  gave 
us  a  room  beside  his  own,  which  we  gladly  accepted, 
and  occupied  for  three  days. 

Next  day  my  friend  presented  me  to  his  master. 
The  prince  had  heard  of  me.  He  communicated  the 
plan  of  a  fete  to  me,  and  intrusted  me  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it. 

The  empress-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  had  just  then 
married  the  archduchess,  her  sister,  to  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  Marshal  Lobcowitz  was  desirous  of  dis- 
playing rejoicings  at  Rimini  for  this  august  marriage ; 
he  enjoined  me  to  write  a  cantata;  and  he  left  the 
choice  of  the  composer,  and  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  voices,  to  Borsari  and  myself  He  left  us  mas- 
ters of  everything,  and  all  that  he  recommended  was 
order  and  promptitude. 

There  was  a  music-master  at  Rimini,  named  Ciccio 
Maggiore,  by  no  means  of  the  first  rank  of  composers, 
but  who  might  well  pass  in  time  of  war.  We  made 
choice  of  him  for  the  music,  and  ordered  two  male 
and  two  female  singers  from  Bologna.  I  composed 
words  to  some  old  music  of  our  composer,  and  in  a 
month's  time  our  cantata  was  executed  in  the  theatre 
of  the  town,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  who  pro- 
posed it,  and  of  the  foreign  officers  and  nobility  of  the 
place. 

The  composer  and  myself  were  very  liberally  recom- 
pensed by  the  German  general ;  but  the  Neapolitan, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  fool,  suggested  beforehand  a 
means  which  he  had  perhaps  more  than  once  put  in 
practice  for  the  augmentation  of  our  profits. 

We  bound  up  a  considerable  niunber  of  copies  of 
our  printed  cantata ;  and  we  went  round  in  a  hand- 
some coach  to  present  copies  to  all  the  officers  of  the 
staff  of  the  different  regiments  in  the  town  and  envi- 
rons. We  received  as  the  fruits  of  this  proceeding 
a  purse  very  decently  filled  with  Venetian  sequins, 
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Spanish  pistoles,  and  Portuguese  pieces,  which  we 
di\aded  equally  between  us. 

In  the  meantime  I  received  a  letter  from  Genoa, 
acquainting  me  that  a  Venetian  merchant,  without  any 
intention  of  injuring  me,  solicited  my  ofiice  of  consul, 
in  case  I  was  unwilling  to  retain  it,  and  offered  to  do 
the  duty  without  any  emolument,  for  the  sake  of  the 
title,  which,  in  his  situation,  was  of  much  greater  ad- 
vantage to  him  than  it  could  be  to  me.  The  Genoese 
senate  did  not  deprive  me  of  the  office,  but  they  placed 
me  in  the  predicament  of  either  withdrawing,  or  serv- 
ing gratuitously.  I  adopted  the  first  resolution;  I 
resigned  the  office  and  never  thought  of  it  afterwards. 

Besides,  I  had  suffered  so  much,  that  I  was  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  some  tranquillity  for  a 
little  time.  1  had  money,  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and  I 
was  happy. 

Rimini  presented  quite  a  different  appearance  from 
that  which  it  exhibited  during  the  possession  of  it  by 
the  Spaniards.  There  were  amusements  of  every 
description ;  balls,  concerts,  public  games,  brilliant 
societies,  and  ladies  of  gallantry.  Every  description 
of  character,  every  situation  in  life,  might  find  enter- 
tainment of  some  kind  or  other.  I  was  fond  of  my 
wife,  1  shared  my  pleasures  with  her,  and  she  followed 
me  everywhere. 

The  only  place  to  which  she  did  not  accompany  me 
was  my  female  friend's ;  she  did  not  hinder  me  from 
going ;  but  this  actress  was  not  to  her  taste,  and  there 
is  no  disputing  respecting  taste. 

My  poor  friend  was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  The  German  officers  were  desirous  of  an  opera 
for  the  Carnival,  and  the  actors  were  compelled  to 
give  up  the  theatre. 

Count  Novati,  a  Milanese,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
armies  of  their  royal  and  imperial  majesties,  took  the 
charge  of  the  new  entertainment.  He  did  me  the 
honour  to  propose  the  direction  of  it  to  me.  I  ac- 
cepted it  with  pleasure,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  repent ; 
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for  the  generosity  of  that  nobleman  allowed  me  to 
derive  greater  profits  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect. 

Things  went  on  with  me  better  and  better,  and 
fortune  seemed  to  have  changed  in  my  favour.  In 
reality,  since  my  last  disaster  of  Catholica  and  my 
return  to  Rimini,  I  never  afterwards  experienced  any 
of  those  terrible  blows  which  threatened  to  crush  me 
without  chance  of  escape. 

The  opera  closed  with  the  Carnival,  and  our  amuse- 
ments were  succeeded  by  the  bustle  of  politics  and  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  Austrian  field-marshal 
assembled  together  all  the  troops  quartered  in  Ro- 
magna,  and  I  enjoyed  the  charming  sight  of  a  general 
review  of  forty  thousand  men. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  Austrians  to  decamp. 
I  bade  adieu  to  my  friend  Borsari,  and  in  forty  days 
there  was  not  a  single  German  in  the  country  which  is 
now  called  Romagna,  and  which  in  the  times  of  the 
emperors  was  called  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

I  was  also  desirous  of  leaving  the  place.  The  jour- 
ney to  Genoa  was  now  useless  ;  I  was  free,  and  the 
master  of  my  inclinations ;  I  possessed  a  sufficiency  of 
money,  and  I  was  induced  to  carry  into  execution  a 
project  which  I  had  long  entertained. 

I  wished  to  visit  Tuscany ;  to  go  over  it  and  reside 
there  for  sometime.  I  required  to  get  familiarized 
with  the  Florentines  and  Siennese,  who  are  the  living 
texts  of  the  pure  Italian  language.  I  imparted  this 
wish  to  my  wife;  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  this  jour- 
ney brought  us  nearer  to  Genoa ;  she  appeared  satis- 
fied, and  we  determined  on  setting  out  for  Florence. 

The  new  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence  was  not 
yet  opened  in  1742.  At  present  the  journey  may  be 
performed  in  one  day ;  but  it  required  then  two  at 
least  to  cross  those  high  mountains  with  which  Tus- 
cany is  walled  in. 

Being  precluded  from  avoiding  a  bad  road,  I  chose 
the  shortest ;  and  I  entrusted  my  effects  to  a  mule- 
driver. 
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My  wife  and  myself  took  post  to  Castrecarro ;  from 
thence  we  crossed  the  Alps  of  St  Benedict  on  horse- 
back, and  we  arrived  at  length  in  that  fine  territory  to 
which  we  owe  the  revival  of  letters. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  beauty  and  attractions 
of  the  city  of  Florence ;  all  writers  and  travellers  do 
justice  to  it.  Elegant  streets,  magnificent  palaces, 
delightful  gardens,  superb  walks,  numerous  societies, 
literature  generally  cultivated,  multitudes  of  curiosi- 
ties, the  arts  patronised,  talents  held  in  estimation,  a 
flourishing  agriculture,  a  rich  soil,  an  important  com- 
merce, a  rich  river  running  through  the  town,  a  consi- 
derable sea-port  in  its  dependencies,  handsome  men 
and  beautiful  women,  gaiety,  wit,  strangers  from  all 
nations,  amusements  of  every  description  .  .  .  .  it  is  a 
channing  country. 

I  passed  four  most  delightful  months  in  this  city, 
where  I  formed  several  very  interesting  acquaint- 
ances :  that  of  the  senator  Ruscellai,  auditor  of  the 
jurisdiction ;  doctor  Cocchi,  a  systematical  physician 
and  an  agreeable  philosopher ;  the  abbe  Gorri,  an  en- 
lightened antiquary,  well  versed  in  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage ;  the  abbe  Lami,  author  of  a  literary  journal, 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  Italy. 

It  was  my  intention  to  pass  the  summer  in  Florence 
and  the  autumn  in  Sienna ;  but  the  desire  which  I  en- 
tertained of  seeing  and  hearing  the  chevalier  Perfetti, 
determined  me  to  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  August.  "  ^ 

Perfetti  was  one  of  those  poets  only  to  be  met 
with  in  Italy,  who  compose  and  deliver  verses  extem- 
pore; but  he  was  so  superior  to  every  other  person, 
and  added  such  science  and  elegance  to  the  facility 
of  his  versification,  that  he  gained  the  honour  of 
being  crowned  in  the  capitol  of  Rome ;  an  honour 
which  had  never  been  conferred  on  any  since  the  days 
of  Petrarch. 

This  celebrated  man  was  very  aged  ;  he  was  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  company,  and  still  less  in  public.     I  was 
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told  that  he  was  to  make  his  api>earance  on  Assump- 
tion-day at  the  academy  of  the  Intronati  of  Sienna. 
I  set  out  instantly  with  my  faithful  mate ;  and  we 
were  admitted  as  strangers  to  a  place  in  the  academy. 
Perfetti  was  seated  in  a  sort  of  pulpit ;  one  of  the  aca- 
demicians addressed  him ;  and  as  he  could  not  wander 
from  the  subject  of  the  festival  for  which  the  academy 
was  met,  he  proposed  for  argument  the  rejoicings  of 
the  angels  on  the  approach  of  the  immaculate  body  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  poet  sung  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  strophes  in 
the  manner  of  Pindar,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
surprising ;  he  was  by  turns  a  Petrarch,  a  Milton,  and 
a  Rousseau ;  he  was  Pindar  himself.  I  was  glad  that 
I  had  heard  him,  and  I  paid  him  a  visit  next  day.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  procured  me  a  number  of  others. 
The  society  of  Sienna  was  delightful.  There  was  not 
a  gaming  party  which  was  not  preceded  by  a  literary 
conversation ;  every  one  read  their  own  compositions, 
or  those  of  others,  and  the  ladies  participated  in  this 
as  well  as  the  men.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  in  my 
time;  I  know  not  whether  gallantry  may  not  have 
there  since  gained  an  exclusive  preference  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Desirous  of  examining  Tuscany,  on  leaving  Sienna, 
I  proceeded  through  the  marshy  country  called  Le 
Maremme,  a  vast  and  formerly  unproductive  district, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  brought  under  cul- 
tivation by  the  marquis  Ginori  of  Florence,  who  has 
established  a  porcelain  manufactory  in  it.  I  ascended 
thence  to  the  town  of  Volterra,  one  of  the  old  repub- 
lics of  Tuscany,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  very 
high  and  steep  mountain. 

"This  district,  which  is  seldom  visited  by  travellers, 
is  interesting  from  its  situation,  and  the  remains  of  the 
monuments  of  the  Etruscans,  and  of  the  Pagan  reli- 
gion are  to  be  found  there. 

I  crawled  in  the  catacombs,  which  I  examined  by 
the  lisht  of  torches  of  yellow  wax;  and  I  discovered 
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there  the  whole  extpnt  of  my  cowardice.  The  two 
guides  who  walked  before  me,  held  consultations  re- 
specting the  places  which  we  were  to  go  over  in  this 
subterranean  abode  :  "  Do  not  go  that  way,"  said  the 
one,  "  for  the  roof  fell  in  a  short  time  ago." — "  Let 
us  go  this  way  then,"  said  the  other. — "  But  if  the 
roof  of  the  vault  should  fall  in  here  also,"  said  I 
trembling,  to  my  two  guides  .  .  .  .  "  O  that  does  not 
frequently  happen,"  they  said.  I  got  out  at  length, 
thank  God  j  and  I  promised  to  myself  never  to 
return. 

What  did  I  see  ?  Nothing ;  I  was  the  dupe  of  my 
curiosity ;  but  I  did  what  a  number  of  other  people  had 
done  before  me. 

What  I  saw  with  more  pleasure,  and  without 
danger,  was  the  heaps  of  sea-shells  on  these  high 
mountains,  which  at  the  summit  are  at  least  half  a 
league  in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  such  an  in- 
contestible  proof  of  great  revolutions  in  nature,  the 
origin  of  which  is  still  uncertain,  and  the  mechanism 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

I  carried  away  with  me  blocks  of  conglomerated 
shells,  and  also  very  finely  worked  pieces  of  Volterra 
alabaster,  quite  transparent  and  very  soft. 

I  added  to  my  new  wealth  small  tunnels  executed 
by  insects  to  whom  they  serve  for  a  shelter  in  winter, 
and  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  district  of  Pec- 
cioli,  then  traversed  by  me ;  and  at  night-fall  I  reached 
the  gates  of  Pisa,  where  I  procured  lodgings  at  the 
post  inn. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  city  of  Pisa — My  adventure  in 
the  colony  of  the  Arcadi — My  new  employment— My  suc- 
cess— My  amusements — My  reception  among  the  Arcadi 
of  Rome — My  comedy  of  '  Harlequin's  Cliild  Lost  and 
Found' — Interesting  cause  at  Pisa — Another  cause  at  Flo- 
rence— My  journey  to  Lucca— Extraordinary  music — 
Charming  opera — Delightful  road — My  return  to  Pisa — 
Arrival  of  my  brother-in-law  from  Genoa — His  departure 
with  my  wife  for  that  place — Dislike  to  my  new  employ- 
ment— My  zeal  is  converted  into  coolness — Singular  con- 
versation with  an  actor — New  piece  composed  at  his 
request — My  journey  to  Leghorn. 

Pisa  is  a  very  interesting  country.  The  Arno  which 
runs  through  the  town  is  more  navigable  than  at  Flo- 
rence, and  the  canal  between  that  river  and  the  port 
of  Legliorn  is  productive  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  state. 

At  Pisa  there  is  a  university  which  is  as  old  and 
as  well  frequented  as  those  of  Pavia,  Padua,  or  Bo- 
logna. 

The  order  of  knights  of  St  Stephen,  founded  in  1562, 
by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  holds  its  general  chapter  every 
third  year  in  that  city. 

The  baths  of  Pisa  are  very  healthful,  the  air  of  the 
city  and  its  environs  is  reputed  the  best  in  Italy,  and 
the  water  there  is  as  pure,  light,  and  easy  of  passage, 
as  that  of  Nocera. 

I  intended  to  stay  only  a  few  days  at  Pisa,  and  I 
remained  three  years  there.  I  settled  in  the  place 
without  wishing  it,  and  entered  into  engagements 
without  considering  what  I  was  about.  My  comic 
genius  was  not  extinguished  but  suppressed.  ThaHa, 
piqued  at  my  desertion,  dispatched  emissiaries  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  me  again  to  her  standards.  I 
yielded  at  length  to  the  gentle  violence  of  an  agreeable 
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seduction,  and  I  quitted  a  second  time  the  temple  of 
Themis  for  that  of  Apollo. 

I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  comprise  in  a 
few  words  the  transactions  of  a  period  of  three  years 
which  alone  would  require  a  volume. 

I  amused  myself  in  examining  the  remarkable  curio- 
sities of  Pisa  the  first  day  after  my  arrival :  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  rich  in  statues  and  paintings,  the  singu- 
lar steeple  which  outwardly  seems  to  incline  very  much 
to  one  side,  and  which  appears  straight  in  the  inside; 
the  church-yard  surrounded  with  a  superb  portico,  and 
containing  earth  impregnated  with  alkali  or  calcareous 
salts,  which  reduces  dead  bodies  to  ashes  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  I  began  to  be  wearied,  for  I  knew 
nobody. 

Walking  one  day  near  the  castle,  I  observed  a  num- 
ber of  coaches  round  a  gate-way,  and  people  entering. 
On  looking  in,  I  saw  a  vast  court  with  a  garden  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  a  number  of  persons  seated  under  a 
sort  of  arbour. 

I  approached  nearer ;  I  observed  a  man  in  livery, 
who  had  the  air  and  manners  of  a  man  of  importance. 
I  asked  to  whom  the  place  belonged,  and  why  such  a 
number  of  people  were  then  assembled  ? 

This  very  polite  and  intelligent  valet  was  not  long 
in  satisfying  my  curiosity.  "  The  assembly  which  you 
see,"  said  he,  "  is  a  colony  of  the  Arcadi  of  Rome, 
called  la  Colonia  Alfea,  the  Colony  of  Alpheus,  a 
very  celebrated  river  in  Greece,  which  flowed  through 
the  ancient  Pisa  in  Ellis." 

I  enquired  whether  I  could  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing? "  By  all  means,"  said  the  porter;  who  accom- 
panied me  himself  to  the  entrance  of  the  garden,  and 
then  presented  me  to  one  of  the  valets  of  the  academy, 
by  whom  I  was  seated  in  the  circle.  I  listened  atten- 
tively, and  heard  productions  of  every  description.  I 
applauded  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 

Everybody  looked  at  me,  and  seemed  curious  to 
know  who  I  was ;  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  satisfy 
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them.  The  man  who  procured  me  the  place,  was  not 
far  from  my  chair.  I  called  him,  and  desired  him  to 
ask  the  person  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  whether 
a  stranger  might  be  permitted  to  express  in  verse  the 
satisfaction  which  he  had  experienced?  The  presi- 
dent announced  my  demand  to  the  assembly,  who 
readily  gave  their  consent. 

I  had  a  sonnet  in  my  head,  composed  by  me  in  my 
youth,  under  similar  circumstances  j  I  hastily  changed 
a  few  words  to  adopt  it  to  the  occasion :  I  delivered 
my  fourteen  verses  with  the  tone  and  inflection  of 
voice  which  set  off  sentiment  and  rhyming  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  The  sonnet  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  extemporaneous,  and  was  very  much  applauded. 
I  know  not  whether  the  sitting  was  to  have  been 
longer  protracted,  but  all  the  assembly  rose  and  flocked 
round  me. 

Here  was  a  circle  of  acquaintances  formed  at  once; 
a  number  of  societies  to  choose  from.  That  of  M.  Fabri 
was  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  for  me.  He  was 
chancellor  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Stephen,  and  he  presided  over  the  assembly  of  the 
Arcadi,  under  the  pastoral  title  of  guardian. 

I  saw  all  the  Arcadian  shepherds  who  v/ere  that  day 
assembled  in  succession :  I  dined  with  some  and  sup- 
ped with  others.  The  Pisans  are  very  kind  and  ob- 
liging to  strangers,  and  they  conceived  a  great  friend- 
ship and  consideration  for  me.  I  announced  myself  as 
a  Venetian  advocate  ;  I  told  them  part  of  my  adven- 
tures ;  they  saw  that  I  was  a  man  without  employment, 
but  capable  of  it;  they  proposed  to  me  to  resume  the 
gown  which  I  had  quitted,  and  they  promised  me 
clients  and  books.  Any  foreign  licentiate  may  practise 
at  the  bar  of  Pisa;  and  I  undertook  boldly  to  plead  as 
a  civil  and  criminal  advocate. 

The  Pisans  were  every  way  as  good  as  their  word, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  them.  I  laboured 
night  and  day ;  I  had  more  causes  than  I  could  under- 
take: I  found  out  the  secret  of  diminishing  the  burden 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  my  clients ;  I  demonstrated  to 
them  the  folly  of  litigation,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  adverse  parties.  They 
paid  me  for  my  consultations,  and  we  were  all  of  us 
satisfied. 

Whilst  my  affairs  were  going  on  prosperously,  and 
my  closet  was  in  such  a  flourishing  state  as  to  inspire 
my  brethren  with  jealousy,  the  devil,  I  believe,  sent  a 
company  of  comedians  to  Pisa.  I  could  not  abstain 
from  seeing  them,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  give  them  something  of  mine.  They  were  too 
indifferent  actors  for  me  to  think  of  confiding  a  comedy 
of  character  to  them ;  but  I  abandoned  to  them  my 
outline  of  a  comedy  called  the  '  Hundred  and  Four 
Accidents  in  one  Tsight ;'  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
I  experienced  the  disagreeable  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  a  former  part  of  these  memoirs. 

Mortified  at  the  failure  of  my  piece,  I  resolved  never 
more  to  go  near  the  comedians,  or  to  think  of  comedy. 
I  redoubled  my  legal  assiduity,  and  I  gained  three 
law-suits  the  same  month. 

I  also  derived  infinite  honour  from  a  criminal  de- 
fence. A  young  man  of  family  had  robbed  his  neigh- 
bour. A  door  had  been  forced,  and  the  young  man 
was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned  to  the  galleys. 

The  family  was  respectable,  he  was  an  only  son,  his 
sisters  were  unmarried,  all  these  circumstances  stimu- 
lated me  to  endeavour  to  save  him. 

After  satisfying  the  party  complaining,  I  caused  the 
lock  of  his  apartments  to  be  changed,  so  that  the  key 
of  the  other  party  could  open  it.  The  young  man  had 
taken  one  floor  for  another,  he  had  opened  the  door 
by  mistake :  and  seeing  the  money  spread  out,  the  op- 
portunity had  tempted  him. 

I  began  my  memorial  with  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
twenty-fifth  Psalm  :  Delicta  juventutis  mea  et  igno- 
rantias  meas  ne  memineris,  Domine  ;  Remember  not  the 
sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions,  O  Lord.  I 
strengthened  my  pleading  with  classical  quotations, 
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decisions  of  the  Roman  law  and  of  the  Criminal 
Chamber  of  Florence,  called  //  Magistrato  degl'i  Otto^ 
the  Tribunal  of  Eight.  I  employed  both  reasoning 
and  pathos ;  he  was  not  a  crmiinal  inured  to  crimes, 
who  endeavoured  to  palliate  his  guilt,  but  a  rash  and 
inconsiderate  young  man  who  owned  his  fault,  and 
only  asked  forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  a 
respectable  father  and  two  interesting  young  women  of 
quality  who  were  fit  for  marriage. 

My  youthful  robber  was  at  length  condemned  to 
remain  in  prison  for  three  months ;  the  family  were 
very  well  satisfied  with  me,  and  the  criminal  judge 
was  pleased  to  compliment  me  on  the  occasion. 

This  attached  me  more  and  more  to  a  profession 
which  was  at  once  productive  of  both  honour  and 
pleasure,  and  a  very  reasonable  profit. 

In  the  midst  of  my  labours  and  occupations,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Venice,  which  threw  all  my 
blood  and  spirits  into  commotion.  It  was  a  letter 
from  Sacchi. 

This  comedian  had  returned  to  Italy;  he  knew  I 
was  at  Pisa ;  he  asked  me  for  a  comedy ;  he  even  sent 
me  the  subject  of  one,  which  he  left  me  at  freedom  to 
work  on  as  I  pleased. 

What  a  temptation  for  me !  Sacchi  was  an  excellent 
actor;  comedy  bad  been  my  passion;  I  felt  my  old 
taste,  my  old  fire  and  enthusiasm  reviving  within  me.  The 
subject  proposed  was  the  '  Valet  of  Two  Masters ;'  and 
I  easily  saw  what  might  be  made  of  it  with  such  an 
actor  as  Sacchi.  I  was  therefore  devoured  with  a 
desire  of  trying  my  hand  again  ....  I  knew  not  what 
to  do  ...  .  law-suits  and  clients  crowded  on  me  .... 
but  my  poor  Sacchi  ....  but  the  servant  with  two 
masters  .  .  .     Well,  for  this  time  ....  but  I  cannot 

....  yes  I  can At  length  I  wrote  in  answer 

that  I  would  undertake  it. 

I  laboured  by  day  for  the  bar,  and  by  night  at  my 
play  :  I  finished  the  piece,  and  sent  it  to  Venice.  No- 
body knew  the  circumstance ;  my  wife  only  was  in  the 
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secret ;  and  she  suffered  as  much  as  myself.  Alas !  I 
passed  the  nights  .... 

While  I  worked  at  my  piece,  my  doors  were  closed 
at  night-fall,  and  I  did  not  pass  my  evenings  in  the 
coffee-house  of  the  Arcadi. 

The  first  time  I  made  my  appearance  there,  I  was 
reproached  for  my  neglect,  and  I  excused  myself  on 
account  of  my  increase  of  business.  These  gentlemen 
were  very  glad  to  see  me  employed;  but  still  they 
were  unwilling  that  I  should  forget  the  delightful 
amusement  of  poetry. 

M.  Fabri  arrived,  and  was  delighted  to  see  me.  He 
drew  a  large  packet  from  his  pocket,  and  presented  me 
with  two  diplomas  which  he  had  procured  for  me ;  the 
one  was  my  charter  of  aggregation  to  the  Arcadi  of 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  Polisseno ;  the  other  gave 
me  the  investiture  of  the  Fegean  fields.  I  was  on  this 
saluted  by  the  whole  assembly  in  chorus  under  the 
name  of  Polisseno  Fegeio,  and  embraced  by  them  as  a 
fellow-shepherd  and  brother. 

The  Arcadians  are  very  rich,  as  you  may  perceive, 
my  dear  reader;  we  possess  estates  in  Greece;  we 
water  them  with  our  labours  for  the  sake  of  reaping 
branches  of  laurels;  and  the  Turks  sow  them  with 
grain  and  plant  them  with  vines,  and  laugh  at  both  our 
titles  and  our  songs. 

Notwithstanding  my  occupations,  I  still  composed 
sonnets,  odes,  and  other  pieces  of  lyrical  poetry  from 
time  to  time  for  the  sittings  of  our  academy. 

But  however  much  the  Pisans  might  be  satisfied 
with  me,  I  was  not  satisfied  myself.  I  must  do  myself 
justice,  I  have  never  been  a  good  poet.  In  point  of 
invention  perhaps  I  have  not  been  defective,  and  the 
theatre  is  a  proof  of  it;  for  my  genius  took  that 
turn. 

Some  time  afterwards  Sacchi  communicated 'to  me 
the  success  of  my  piece.  The  *  Servant  of  Two  Mas- 
ters '  was  applauded  and  drew  immense  crowds,  and 
he  sent  me  a  present  which  I  did  not  expect ;  but  he 
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demanded  another  piece  still,  the  subject  of  which  he 
left  entirely  to  me.  He  wished  however  as  my  last 
comedy  had  a  comic  foundation,  that  this  should  have 
an  interestiug  fable  for  basis,  susceptible  of  sentiment 
and  all  the  pathos  compatible  with  a  comedy. 

This  was  the  language  of  a  man  ;  I  knew  him  well ; 
I  was  very  desirous  of  satisfying  him,  and  his  mode  of 
acting  engaged  me  still  more  to  him ;  but  then  my 
closet  ....  this  kept  my  mind  on  the  rack  again.  At 
my  last  piece  I  had  said  only  this  once.  I  had  three 
days  to  answer  him  in.  During  these  three  days, 
walking,  dining,  or  sleeping,  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
Sacchi ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  get  this  object  out  of  my 
head  to  be  good  for  anything  else. 

I  composed  on  this  occasion  the  piece  known  in 
France  as  well  as  Italy  under  the  title  of  *  Harlequin's 
Child  Lost  and  Found.'  The  success  of  this  trifle  was 
astonishing ;  it  was  the  means  of  bringing  me  to  Paris, 
and  was  therefore  a  fortunate  piece  for  me;  but  it 
shall  never  see  the  light  as  long  as  1  live,  nor  even 
have  a  place  in  my  Italian  theatre. 

I  composed  it  at  a  time  when  my  mind  was  agitated. 
It  contained  interesting  situations ;  but  I  had  not  suf- 
ficient time  to  prepare  them  with  that  precision  by 
which  good  works  are  characterized.  There  were  dia- 
monds perhaps  in  it,  but  then  they  were  set  in  copper; 
some  of  the  scenes  appeared  evidently  the  work  of  an 
author,  but  the  piece  as  a  whole  seemed  the  produc- 
tion of  a  scholar.  I  own  that  the  winding  up  of  the 
plot  might  pass  for  a  model  if  the  comedy  taken  alto- 
gether were  not  disfigured  by  essential  faults.  Its  prin- 
cipal defect  is  the  want  of  probability  throughout.  I 
have  always  judged  it  without  prepossession  and  I  have 
never  allowed  myself  to  be  seduced  by  the  applause 
lavished  on  it. 

When  my  piece  was  finished,  I  read  it  attentively 
over,  and  perceived  all  the  beauties  which  might  ren- 
der it  agreeable,  and  all  the  defects  with  which  it 
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abounded.  I  sent  it  however  to  its  place  of  destina- 
tion. 

Italy  had  just  begun  to  relish  the  first  attempts  at 
the  reform  projected  by  me.  There  still  were  num- 
bers of"  partisans  of  the  old  comedy,  and  I  was  certain 
that  mine  which  did  not  wander  much  from  the  ordi- 
nary and  beaten  track  would  afford  pleasure  and  even 
surprise  from  the  mixture  of  comic  and  pathetic 
scenes  which  I  had  artfully  introduced. 

I  afterwards  learnt  the  brilliant  success  which  it  met 
with,  and  I  was  not  astonished  ;  but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise, on  arriving  in  France,  to  find  that  this  piece 
drew  crowds,  and  was  applauded  and  even  extolled  to 
the  skies  in  the  Italian  theatre  of  Paris. 

It  must  be  owned  that  we  enter  theatres  with  very 
different  ideas  and  prejudices  ;  and  the  Frenchmen  ap- 
plaud in  the  Italian  theatre  what  they  would  condemn 
in  that  of  their  own  nation. 

After  sending  the  son  of  harlequin  to  M.  Sacchi, 
who  was  to  father  it,  I  resumed  my  daily  occupations. 
I  had  several  causes  to  dispatch,  and  I  began  with  that 
which  appeared  to  me  most  interesting. 

The  client  whose  cause  I  was  engaged  in,  was  only  a 
peasant ;  but  the  peasants  of  Tuscany  are  in  easy  cu- 
cumstances,  always  at  law,  and  pay  well. 

They  have  almost  all  of  them  leases  of  their  pos- 
sessions to  themselves,  their  children,  and  grand- 
children. They  give  a  suitable  sum  on  entering  into 
possession,  and  pay  an  annual  quit-rent.  They  con- 
sider these  possessions  as  their  own  property,  they 
are  attached  to  them,  they  improve  them  carefully, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  proprietor  derives  the 
advantage. 

My  client  had  to  do  with  the  prior  of  a  convent, 
who  wished  the  lease  annulled  on  the  ground  that 
monks  are  always  minors,  and  that  the  land  might  be 
let  to  greater  advantage.  1  discovered  the  hidden 
spring  of  all  this.     It  was  a  young  widow,  who,  under 
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the  protection  of  the  reverend  father,  wished  to  dis- 
possess the  countryman. 

I  composed  a  memorial,  which  interested  the  na- 
tion, and  in  which  I  proved  the  importance  of  preser- 
ving leases  for  lives  from  infringement.  I  gained  my 
cause,  and  derived  infinite  honour  from  my  pleading. 

I  was  obliged  some  days  afterwards  to  go  to  Flo- 
rence to  solicit  an  order  from  the  government  for 
shutting  up  a  lady  in  a  convent  till  the  termination  of 
the  cause  then  commenced. 

She  was  of  age  and  a  rich  heiress,  and  had  signed 
a  contract  of  marriage  with  a  Florentine  gentleman 
who  held  a  commission  in  the  Tuscan  army,  and  she 
was  desirous  of  marrjdng  a  young  man  more  to  her 
liking. 

While  my  client  and  myself  were  in  the  capital,  the 
young  lady  contrived  to  manage  matters  with  her  new 
favourite  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  elude  our  proceedings. 
The  law-suit  assumed  another  appearance,  and  threat- 
ened to  become  serious.  We  listened  to  proposi- 
tions, the  lady  was  rich,  and  the  affair  was  amicably 
arranged. 

On  returning  from  Florence,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Lucca  in  another  suit.  I  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  republic,  which  is  neither  exten- 
sive nor  powerful,  but  which  is  rich,  agreeable,  and 
very  wisely  governed. 

1  took  my  wife  along  with  me,  and  we  passed  six 
days  there  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  in  the  world. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  May.  The  day  of  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross  is  the  principal  festival  of  this 
town.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  an  image  of  our  Sa- 
viour, called  II  volto  Santo,  which  is  exposed  that  day 
with  the  most  brilliant  pomp,  and  such  a  number  of 
voices  and  musical  instruments  as  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  either  at  Venice  or  Rome. 

A  devout  native  of  Lucca  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  for  receiving  in  the  cathedral  on  that  day  every 
musician  who  comes  forward,  and  to  pay  them  not 
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according  to  their  talents,  but  the  distance  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  recompense  is  fixed  at  so  much 
per  league  or  mile. 

This  music  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have  been 
more  noisy  than  agreeable ;  but  the  opera  which  was 
represented  in  Lucca  at  the  same  time  was  admirable 
in  point  of  selection  and  composition.  The  charming 
Gabrielli  was  the  delight  of  all  who  attended  this  har- 
monious spectacle.  She  was  then  good-humoured; 
the  celebrated  Guadagni,  who  was  her  hero  on  the 
stage  and  in  private,  had  subjected  the  caprices  of  this 
syren  to  the  empire  of  love.  He  made  her  sing  every 
day,  and  the  public,  accustomed  to  see  her  look  sickly, 
disgusted  herself  and  disgusting  to  others,  felt  the 
greater  pleasure  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  sweet 
voice  and  superior  talents. 

When  my  business  was  over,  and  my  curiosity  gra- 
tified, I  quitted  with  regret  that  charming  country, 
which,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  pro  tem- 
pore, enjoys  the  most  tranquil  liberty,  and  possesses 
the  most  salutary  and  exact  police. 

I  was  glad  to  see  and  shew  to  my  wife  another 
very  interesting  part  of  Tuscany.  We  proceeded 
through  the  territories  of  Pescia,  Pistoia,  and  Prato. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  hills  with  a  better  exposure, 
estates  better  cultivated,  or  more  luxuriant  and  de- 
lightful fields.  If  Italy  be  the  garden  of  Europe,  Tus- 
cany is  the  garden  of  Italy. 

A  few  days  after  my  return  to  Pisa,  my  wife's 
eldest  brother  arrived  at  Genoa ;  he  was  sent  by  his 
parents  to  claim  performance  of  my  engagement  to 
visit  them. 

I  had  been  twice  absent  on  business,  and  I  could 
not  suffer  myself  to  be  absent  a  third  time,  merely  on 
pleasure.  My  wife  said  nothing,  but  I  knew  the 
desire  which  she  had  to  see  her  family,  and  I  fore- 
saw the  chagrin  of  my  brother-in-law,  if  he  had 
been  obliged  to  return  home  alone.  I  arranged  mat- 
ters to  the  satisfaction  of  all  three;  my  wife  accom- 
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paniecl  her  brother  to  Genoa,  and  I  remained  by  my- 
self peaceably  occupied  with  the  business  of  my  closet. 

I  had  causes  in  every  tribunal,  clients  in  every  rank 
of  hfe,  the  first-rate  nobility,  the  richest  citizens, 
merchants  of  the  highest  credit,  parish  priests,  monks, 
rich  farmers,  and  even  one  of  my  brethren,  who,  being 
implicated  in  a  criminal  action,  made  choice  of  me  for 
his  defender. 

Thus  the  whole  town  was  on  my  side ;  at  least  any 
body  would  have  supposed  so,  as  I  myself  most  cer- 
tainly did  believe  it ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  1  was 
grossly  mistaken.  Through  friendship  and  conside- 
ration I  had  become  naturalized  in  the  hearts  of  indi- 
viduals ;  but  I  was  still  a  stranger  when  these  same 
individuals  met  in  a  body. 

At  this  time  an  old  advocate  of  Pisa  departed  this 
life,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was 
nominated  the  defender  of  several  religious  bodies,  of 
corporations  and  different  houses  in  the  town,  all 
which  brought  in  to  him,  in  corn,  oil,  and  money,  a 
very  respectable  sum,  which  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
housekeeping. 

At  his  death,  I  asked  for  all  these  vacant  places, 
that  I  might  obtain  some  of  them ;  but  they  were  all 
given  to  Pisans,  and  the  Venetian  was  excluded. 

I  was  told  by  way  of  consolation,  that  I  had  only 
been  two  years  and  a  half  at  Pisa;  that  my  adversa- 
ries had,  for  four  years  at  least,  been  taking  steps  for 
succeeding  the  deceased ;  that  engagements  had  been 
entered  into  on  the  subject ;  and  that  the  very  first 
opportunity  I  should  be  satisfied. 

All  this  might  be  very  true ;  but  it  was  singular, 
that,  out  of  twenty  places,  I  could  not  procure  one. 
This  event  threw  me  into  ill-humour,  and  indisposed 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  no  longer  looked  on  my 
employment  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  casual  and 
precarious  mode  of  subsistence. 

One  day,  as  I  was  busied  in  reflections  of  this 
nature,  a  stranger,  desirous  of  speaking  to  me,  was 

y2 
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announced.      I  observed  a  man  nearly  six  feet  high 

and  broad  in  proportion,  crossing  the  hall,  with  a  cane 
in  his  hand,  and  a  round  hat,  in  the  English  fashion. 

He  entered  with  measured  step  into  my  closet.  I 
rose.  He  made  a  picturesque  gesticulation  by  way  of 
preventing  me  from  putting  myself  under  any  con- 
straint. He  advanced,  and  I  requested  him  to  be 
seated.     Our  conversation  began  in  this  way : 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  you ;  but  you  must  be  acquainted  with  my 
father  and  uncle  at  Venice.  I  am  your  humble  ser- 
vant, Darbes."— "  What !  M.  Darbes?  the  son  of  the 
director  of  the  post  of  Friuli;  the  boy  who  was  sup- 
posed lost,  who  was  so  much  sought  after,  and  so 
much  regretted  ?  " — "  Yes,  sir,  that  same  prodigal,  who 
has  never  yet  prostrated  himself  before  his  father." — 
"  Why  do  you  defer  affording  him  that  consolation  ?  " 
— "  My  family,  my  relations,  my  country,  shall  never 
see  me,  till  I  return  crowned  with  laurels." — "  What 
is  your  profession,  sir  ?  " 

He  rose,  and  struck  his  round  belly  with  his  hand, 
and  in  a  tone  which  was  a  compound  of  haughtiness 
and  drollery,  said  to  me  :  "  Sir,  I  am  an  actor." — 
"  Every  description  of  talent  is  estimable,"  said  I, 
"  if  he  who  possesses  it  has  attained  distinction." — "  I 
am,"  he  replied,  "  the  pantaloon  of  the  company  now  at 
Leghorn  ;  I  am  not  the  least  distinguished  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  public  is  pleased  to  flock  to  the  pieces 
where  I  make  my  appearance.  Medebac,  our  mana- 
ger, travelled  a  hundred  leagues  in  quest  of  me ;  I 
bring  no  dishonour  on  my  relations,  my  country,  or  my 
profession;  and  without  boasting,  sir,  (striking  his 
belly  again  as  before)  Garelli  is  dead,  and  Darbes  has 
supplied  his  place." 

I  wished  to  compliment  him,  but  he  threw  himself 
into  a  comic  })osture,  which  set  me  a  laughing  and 
prevented  me  from  continuing.  "  It  is  not  through 
vanity,"  he  resumed,  "  that  I  make  a  boast  of  my  ad- 
vantages at  present  to  you ;  I  am  an  actor,  and  1  am 
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speaking  to  an  author  whose  assistance  I  want." — 
"  You  want  my  assistance  ?  " — "  Yes,  sir,  I  come  to 
ask  a  comedy  from  you;  I  have  promised  my  compa- 
nions to  obtain  a  comedy  from  Goldoni,  and  I  am 
desirous  of  keeping  my  word." 

"You  wish  one?"  said  I,  smiling. — "Yes,  sir,  I 
know  you  by  reputation ;  you  are  as  kind  as  you  are 
able,  and  1  know  you  will  not  refuse  me." — "  I  am  oc- 
cupied with  business,  and  cannot  gratify  you." — "  I 
respect  your  occupations;  you  will  compose  the 
piece  at  your  leisure,  when  you  feel  inclined." 

He  laid  hold  of  my  box  while  we  were  talking,  took 
snuff  from  it,  slipped  into  it  several  golden  ducats,  shut 
it  again,  and  threw  it  down  on  the  table  with  one  of 
those  gesticulations  which  indicate  a  wish  to  conceal 
what  one  would  be  very  glad  to  have  discovered.  I 
opened  my  box  and  refused  to  accept  the  money. — 
"  Do  not  be  displeased,  I  earnestly  beg  of  you,"  said 
he ;  "  this  is  merely  to  account  of  the  paper."  I 
wished  to  return  the  money ;  this  gave  rise  to  various 
postures  and  bows;  he  rose,  withdrew,  gained  the 
door  and  disappeared. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  I  adopted,  I 
think,  the  best  resolution  the  affair  admitted  of.  I 
wrote  to  Darbes,  that  he  might  rely  on  the  piece  which 
he  had  demanded  from  me ;  and  I  requested  to  be 
infonned  whether  he  wished  it  for  a  pantaloon  in  a 
mask,  or  without  one. 

Darbes  soon  answered  me ;  he  could  not  throw  any 
gesticulations  or  contortions  into  his  letter,  but  it  was 
singular  in  its  way. 

"  I  am  to  have  then,  (said  he,)  a  comedy  from  Gol- 
doni. It  will  be  the  lance  and  buckler,  with  which  I 
shall  challenge  all  the  theatres  of  the  world  .... 
How  fortunate  I  am !  .  .  ,  I  betted  a  hundred  ducats 
with  our  manager,  that  I  should  obtain  a  piece  from 
Goldoni ;  if  I  gain  the  bet,  the  manager  must  pay,  and 
the  piece  is  mine  ....  I  am  young,  and  not  yet 
sufficiently  known;  but  I  will  challenge  Rubini,  the 
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pantaloon  of  St  Luke,  and  Corrini,  the  pantaloon  of 
St  Samuel  in  Venice;  I  will  attack  Ferramonti  at 
Bologna,  Pasini  at  Milan,  Bellotti,  known  by  the 
name  of  Tiziani,  in  Tuscany,  and  even  Golinetti  in  his 
retreat,  and  Garelli  in  his  grave." 

He  concluded  by  telling  me  that  he  wished  his 
character  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  without  a  mask, 
and  he  pointed  out  as  a  model  an  old  comedy  of  art, 
called  '  Pantalon  Paroncin/ 

This  word  paroncin,  both  in  the  literal  translation 
and  the  character,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  French 
word  petit-maitre ;  for  paron,  in  the  Venetian  dialect, 
is  the  same  as  patrone  in  Tuscan,  and  maitre  in 
French ;  and  paroncin  is  the  diminutive  of  paron,  as 
petit-maitre  is  the  diminutive  of  maitre. 

In  my  time,  the  Venetian  paroncini  played  the  same 
part  at  Venice  as  the  petit-maitres  at  Paris ;  but  every- 
thing changes. 

There  are  now  none  in  France,  and  perhaps  they 
€xist  no  more  in  Italy. 

I  composed  a  piece  for  Darbes  under  the  title  of 
*  Tonin  Bella  Gratia;'  which  may  be  translated, '  The 
elegant  Antonio.' 

I  finished  my  work  in  three  weeks,  and  carried  it 
myself  to  Leghorn,  a  town  with  which  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted, being  but  four  leagues  from  Pisa,  and  where 
I  had  friends,  clients,  and  correspondents.  Darbes,  to 
whom  I  sent  notice  of  my  arrival,  called  upon  me  at 
the  inn  where  I  lodged  ;  I  read  over  my  piece  to  him ; 
he  appeared  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  w  ith  many 
ceremonies,  bows,  and  broken  words,  he  very  gallantly 
gave  me  the  bet  which  he  had  gained,  and,  to  avoid 
my  thanking  him,  ran  out  instantly,  under  the  pretext 
of  communicating  the  piece  to  the  manager. 

I  shall  give  an  account  of  this  work  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  its  being  acted  at  Venice ;  for  at  present  I 
must  entertain  my  reader  with  something  much  more 
interesting. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Visit  of  M.  Medebac — He  obliges  me  to  dine  with  him — 
Portrait  of  madame  Medebac — I  see  my  comedy  of  '  La 
Donna  di  Garbo,'  for  the  first  time — Description  of  that 
piece — Medebac  engages  me — ]My  adieu  to  Pisa — My 
departure — My  adieu  to  Florence — Le  Sibillone,  a  literary 
amusement — My  departure  from  Tuscany,  and  my  regret — 
Crossing  the  Appenines — I  pass  through  Bologna  and 
Ferrara — My  inconveniences  and  departure  for  Modena — 
Arrangement  of  my  affairs  with  the  Ducal  Bank — My 
journey  to  Venice. 

After  my  conversation  with  Darbes,  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  two  o'clock.  I  could  not,  at  such  a 
late  hour,  break  in  on  any  of  my  friends,  and  I  gave 
orders  to  have  something  brought  me  from  the  kitchen 
of  my  inn. 

As  they  were  covering  the  table,  M.  Medebac  was 
announced.  On  entering,  he  overpowered  me  with 
politeness,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with  liim.  The 
soups  were  already  on  my  table,  and  I  thanked  him. 
Darbes,  who  accompanied  the  manager,  took  my  hat 
and  cane,  and  presented  them  to  me.  Medebac  in- 
sisted on  his  part ;  Darbes  laid  hold  of  my  left  arm 
and  the  other  by  the  right ;  they  locked  me  between 
them,  dragged  me  along,  and  I  was  forced  to  accom- 
pany them. 

On  entering  the  manager's,  madame  Medebac  came 
to  receive  us  at  the  door  of  her  anti-chamber.  This 
actress,  as  estimable  on  account  of  her  propriety  of 
conduct  as  her  talents,  was  young  and  handsome.  She 
received  me  in  the  most  respectful  and  gracious  man- 
ner. We  sat  down  to  a  very  respectable  family-dinner,- 
which  was  serv^ed  up  with  the  utmost  order  and  neat- 
ness. 

They  had  advertised  for  that  day  a  comedy  of  art ; 
but,  by  way  of  compliment  to  me,  they  changed  the 
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bills,  and  gave  out  *  Griselda ;'  adding,  a  tragedy  by  M. 
Goldoni.  Although  this  piece  was  not  altogether 
mine,  my  self-love  was  flattered,  and  I  went  to  see  it 
in  the  box  destined  for  me. 

I  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  madame  Mede- 
bac,  who  played  the  part  of  Griselda.  Her  natural 
gentleness,  her  pathetic  voice,  her  intelligence,  her 
action,  rendered  her  altogether  an  interesting  object  in 
my  eyes,  and  raised  her  as  an  actress  above  all  whom 
I  had  ever  known. 

But  I  was  much  more  delighted  next  day,  for  they 
acted  the  *  Donna  di  Garbo,'  the  Admirable  Woman, 
which  had  hitherto  been  my  favourite  comedy. 

I  composed  this  piece  at  Venice,  for  madame  Bac- 
cherini,  who  was  to  appear  in  it  at  Genoa.  The 
actress  died  before  acting  in  it,  and  my  journey  to 
Genoa  was  prevented  from  taking  place.  It  was  the 
first  time  therefore  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  '  Donna  di  Garbo.'  What  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
see  it  so  well  represented ! 

I  complimented  madame  Medebac  and  her  husband. 
This  man,  who  was  acquainted  with  my  works,  and  to 
whom  I  had  confided  the  mortifications  experienced 
by  me  at  Pisa,  made  a  very  interesting  proposal  to  me 
a  few  days  afterwards.  I  must  mention  it  to  my 
reader ;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  proposal  of 
Medebac,  that  I  renounced  the  profession  followed  by 
me  for  three  years,  and  that  I  resumed  my  old  occu- 
pation. 

"  If  you  are  determined  on  quitting  Tuscany,"  said 
Medebac  one  day  to  me ;  "  if  you  mean  to  return  to 
the  bosoms  of  your  countrymen,  your  relations,  and 
friends,  I  have  a  project  to  propose  to  you,  which  will 
at  least  prove  to  you  the  value  which  I  set  on  your 
person  and  talents.  There  are  two  play-houses  at 
Venice,"  continued  he;  "  I  engage  to  direct  a  third, 
and  to  take  a  lease  of  it  for  five  or  six  years,  if  you 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  labouring  for  me." 

The  proposition  appeared  to  me  flattering;  and  it 
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required  no  great  offer  to  turn  the  scale  in  fovour  of 
comedy.  I  thanked  the  manager  for  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  me ;  I  accepted  the  proposition ;  we 
made  an  agreement,  and  the  contract  was  instantly 
drawn  up. 

I  did  not  sign  it  at  that  moment,  for  I  wished  to 
communicate  it  to  my  wife,  who  had  not  )'et  returned. 
I  knew  her  docility,  but  I  owed  her  my  esteem  and 
friendship.  When  she  arrived,  she  approved  of  it,  and 
I  sent  my  signature  to  Leghorn. 

My  muse  and  pen  were  thus  again  at  the  disposal  of 
an  individual.  A  French  author  will,  perhaps,  think 
this  a  singular  engagement.  A  man  of  letters,  it  will 
be  said,  ought  to  be  free,  and  to  despise  servitude  and 
constraint. 

If  this  author  be  in  easy  circumstances  like  Voltaire, 
or  cynical  like  Rousseau,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him  ;  but  if  he  be  one  of  those  who  have  no  objection 
to  share  in  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  their 
works,  I  beseech  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  listen 
to  my  justification. 

The  highest  price  of  admission  to  the  theatre  in 
Italy  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  a  Roman  paoli,  ten 
French  sous. 

All  those,  it  is  true,  who  go  to  the  boxes,  pay  the 
same  sum  in  entering;  but  the  boxes  belong  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatre,  and  the  receipts  cannot  be 
considerable;  so  that  the  author's  share  is  hardly 
worth  the  looking  after. 

Men  of  talents  in  France  have  another  resource ; 
gratifications  from  the  court,  pensions,  and  royal 
presents.  But  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  whatever 
in  Italy;  and  hence  the  description  of  people  the  best 
qualified  perhaps  for  mental  excellence,  remain  sunk 
in  lethargy  and  idleness. 

I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  look  upon  myself 
as  a  phenomenon.  I  abandoned  myself,  without  re- 
flection, to  the  comic  impulse  by  which  I  was  stimu- 
lated;   I  have,  on  three  or  four  occasions,  lost  the 
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most  favourable  opportunities  for  improving  my  situa- 
tion, and  always  relapsed  into  my  old  propensity ;  but 
the  thought  of  this  does  not  disturb  me ;  for  though 
in  any  other  situation,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  in 
easier  cii'cumstances,  I  should  never  have  been  so 
happy. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  my  new  situation,  and  my 
agreement  with  Medebac.  My  pieces  were  to  be 
received  without  any  power  of  rejection,  and  to  be  paid 
for  without  waiting  the  result.  One  representation 
■was  the  same  to  me  as  fifty;  and  if  I  bestowed  more 
attention  and  zeal  in  the  composition  of  my  works,  to 
ensure  their  success,  I  was  stimulated  solely  by  the 
love  of  glory  and  honour. 

I  connected  myself  with  Medebac  in  the  month  of 
September  1746,  and  I  was  to  join  him  at  Mantua  in 
the  month  of  April  in  the  following  year.  I  had  thus 
six  months  time  to  arrange  my  affairs  at  Pisa,  to  dis- 
patch the  causes  in  hand,  to  give  up  others  which  I 
could  not  retain,  to  take  leave  of  my  judges  and 
clients,  and  to  bid  a  poetical  adieu  to  the  academy  of 
the  Arcadi.  I  discharged  every  duty,  and  set  out  after 
Easter. 

Before  quitting  Tuscany,  I  was  anxious  once  more 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Florence,  the  capital. 

In  taking  leave  of  my  acquaintances,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  me  to  visit  the  academy  of  the  Apatisti.  It 
was  not  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  wished  to  see  that  day 
the  sibillone,  a  sort  of  literary  amusement  which  takes 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  which  I  had  never  yet 
seen. 

The  sibillone,  or  great  sybil,  is  a  child  of  only  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  who  is  placed  on  a  tribune  in 
the  middle  of  the  assembly.  Any  one  of  the  persons 
present  puts  a  question  to  the  young  sybil ;  the  child 
must  pronounce  some  word  on  the  occasion  which 
becomes  the  oracle  of  the  prophetess,  and  the  answer 
to  the  proposed  question. 

These  answers  of  a  boy,  without  time  for  reflection, 
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are  in  general  destitute  of  common  sense ;  but  an  aca- 
demician beside  the  tribune,  rises  up,  and  maintains 
that  the  sibillone  has  returned  a  very  proper  answer, 
and  undertakes  to  give  an  immediate  interpretation  of 
the  oracle. 

That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  Italian 
imagination  and  boldness,  I  shall  give  some  account  of 
the  question,  the  answer,  and  the  interpretation,  the 
day  when  I  was  present. 

A  person  who,  like  myself,  was  a  stranger,  asked  the 
sybil  to  inform  him  why  women  weep  with  greater  ease 
and  more  frequently  than  men  ?  The  only  answer 
which  the  sybil  returned  was  straw ;  and  the  interpre- 
ter, addressing  the  author  of  the  question,  maintained 
that  nothing  could  be  more  decisive  or  satisfactory 
than  thq  oracle. 

This  learned  academician,  who  was  a  tall  and  lusty 
abbe  of  about  forty,  with  a  sonorous  and  agreeable 
voice,  spoke  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He 
went  into  an  analysis  of  different  slender  plants,  and 
proved  that  straw  surpassed  them  all  in  fragility;  he 
passed  from  straw  to  women ;  and  in  a  manner  equally 
rapid  and  luminous,  entered  into  an  anatomical  view 
of  the  human  body.  He  explained  the  source  of  tears 
in  the  two  sexes.  He  proved  the  delicacy  of  fibres  in 
the  one,  and  the  resistance  in  the  other.  He  con- 
cluded with  a  piece  of  flattery  to  the  ladies  who  were 
present,  in  assigning  the  prerogatives  of  sensibility  to 
weakness,  and  took  care  to  avoid  saying  anything  of 
their  having  tears  at  command. 

I  own  that  this  man  surprised  me.  It  was  impossible 
to  display  more  erudition  and  precision  in  a  matter  which 
did  not  seem  susceptible  of  it.  These  are  tricks,  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  something  in  the  taste  of  the  master- 
piece of  an  unknown  author  (chef-d'oeuvre  dhm  in- 
connu) ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  such  talents 
are  rare  and  estimable,  and  that  they  only  want  encou- 
ragement to  rise  to  a  level  with  many  others,  and  carry 
those  who  possess  them  down  to  posterity. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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On  returning  to  my  lodgings  the  same  day,  I  found 
a  letter  from  Pisa,  informing  me  that  my  trunks  were 
at  the  custom-house  of  Florence.  I  sent  them  off 
next  day  for  Bologna,  and  prepared  to  follow  thera 
immediately. 

From  the  gate  of  the  city,  which  I  quitted  with 
regret,  to  Capagiuolo,  a  country-house  belonging  to 
the  grand  duke,  fourteen  miles  from  the  capital,  I 
enjoyed  the  view  of  the  delightful  exposure  and  indus- 
trious cultivation  of  the  Tuscan  soil  ,•  but  as  soon  as  I 
began  to  climb  the  Appenines,  I  perceived  an  asto- 
nishing change  in  the  soil,  climate,  and  whole  appear- 
ance of  nature.  I  scrambled  over  the  three  high 
mountains  of  Giogo,  Uccellatoio,  and  Raticosa,  which 
appeared  more  rugged  and  dismal  from  the  contrast 
with  the  country  I  had  quitted,  and  I  wished  heartily 
that  the  Florentines  and  Bolognese  could  fall  upon 
some  means  of  smoothing  the  difficulties  of  this  abrupt 
road,  which  renders  the  communication  between  these 
two  interesting  countries  so  fatiguing  and  wearisome. 
My  wishes  were  obtained  some  time  afterwards. 

On  arriving  at  Bologna,  my  wife  and  myself  required 
some  repose.  We  saw  nobody ;  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  arrived  at  Mantua 
towards  the  end  of  April. 

Medebac,  who  impatiently  expected  me,  received  me 
with  joy,  and  procured  me  lodgings  with  madame 
Balletti.  She  was  an  old  actress,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Fravolletta,  had  excelled  in  the  characters  of 
waiting-maids.  She  had  left  the  stage,  and  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  still 
possessed  remains  of  beauty  and  an  attractive  wit. 

She  was  mother-in-law  to  Miss  Silvia,  the  delight  of 
the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris,  and  mother-in-law  to 
M.  Balletti,  who  distmguished  himself  in  Venice  as  a 
dancer,  and  afterwards  in  France  as  an  actor. 

I  passed  a  month  at  Mantua  very  uncomfortably, 
and  almost  always  confined  to  bed.  The  air  of  that 
marshy  country  did  not  agree  with  me.     I  gave  the 
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manager  two  new  comedies  composed  by  me  for  him. 
He  appeared  satisfied  with  them,  and  allowed  me  to  go 
to  Modena,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  summer.  I  was 
wise  in  leaving  Mantua,  for  I  felt  relieved  on  reaching 
the  second  station,  and  I  arrived  at  Modena  in  perfect 
health. 

The  war  was  now  over.  The  Infant  Don  Philip 
was  in  possession  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Guastalla.  The  duke  of  Modena  had  returned  to 
his  dominions ;  the  ducal  bank  proposed  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  annuitants ;  and  I  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  attending  myself  to  my  own  interests. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  Medebac  and  his  company 
arrived  at  Modena,  where  I  gave  him  a  third  piece ; 
but  I  kept  my  novelties  for  Venice. 

I  had  there  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  theatre, 
and  it  was  there  I  intended  to  labour  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  new  edifice.  I  had  no  rivals  to  contend 
with,  but  I  had  prejudices  to  overcome. 

If  my  reader  has  had  the  complaisance  to  follow  me 
thus  far,  the  matter  which  I  have  now  to  offer  to  his 
attention  will  engage  liim  perhaps  to  continue  his 
kindness  towards  me. 

My  style  will  be  always  the  same,  without  elegance 
and  without  pretension,  but  animated  by  zeal  for  my 
art,  and  inspired  by  a  love  of  truth. 


END    OF   THE   FIRST    PART. 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

My  return  to  Venice — Medebac  takes  a  lease  of  the  theatre 
of  St  Angelo— 'The  elegant  Antonio,'  '  The  Prudent  Man/ 
'The  Veneti;in  Twins,'  comedies  of  character,  of  three 
acts,  and  in  prose — Their  success — Criticism  of  my  come- 
dies— Insulting  pamphlets  against  the  comedians — ^Their 
history  and  defence — 'The  Cunning  Widow,'  a  comedy  of 
three  acts,  in  prose — '  The  Respectable  Girl,'  a  Venetian 
comedy  of  three  acts,  in  prose — Its  success — Criticisms, 
disputes ;  different  opinions  respecting  my  new  comedies— 
My  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  unity  of  place — Ex- 
planation of  the  utility  of  the  word  Protagonist — A  few 
words  respecting  the  comedies  which  the  French  call 
dramas — *  The  Good  Wife,'  sequel  to  ^  The  Respectable 
Girl,'  a  Venetian  comedy  of  three  acts,  and  in  prose — Its 
success — Anecdote  of  a  young  man  who  was  converted — 
Reflections  on  popular  subjects — 'The  Gentleman  and 
the  Lady,'  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  and  in  prose — Its 
success. 

What  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  return  at  the  end  of 
five  years  to  my  country,  which  had  always  been  dear 
to  me,  and  which  improved  in  my  eyes  after  every 
absence. 

After  my  last  departure  from  Venice,  my  mother 
took  apartments  for  herself  and  sister  in  the  court  of 
St  George,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Mark.  The 
quarter  was  beautiful,  and  the  situation  tolerable ;  and 
I  joined  my  dear  mother,  who  always  caressed  me,' and 
never  complained  of  me. 

She  questioned  me  respecting  my  brother,  and  I 
made  similar  enquiries  of  her^  neither  of  us  knew 
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what  had  become  of  him.  My  mother  believed  him 
dead,  and  shed  tears;  but  I  knew  him  somewhat 
better,  and  was  certain  that  he  would  one  day  return 
to  be  a  burden  to  me.     In  this  1  was  not  deceived. 

Medebac  had  taken  the  theatre  of  St  Angelo, 
which  was  not  over  large,  was  less  fatiguing  to  the 
actors,  and  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to 
produce  adequate  receipts. 

1  have  forgotten  the  piece  which  was  represented  at 
the  opening  of  the  theatre.  I  only  know  that  the 
company,  being  strangers,  had  to  struggle  with  very 
able  rivals,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
protectors  and  partisans. 

The  first  thing  which  began  to  give  some  credit  to 
our  theatre  was  '  Griselda.'  This  interesting  tragedy, 
and  the  talents  of  the  actress,  by  whom  it  was  even 
improved,  produced  a  general  sensation  in  the  public 
mind  in  favour  of  madame  Medebac;  and  the  *  Donna 
di  Garbo,'  which  was  given  out  some  days  afterwards, 
completely  established  its  reputation. 

Darbes,  who  acted  the  Venetian  characters,  had  al- 
ways been  well  received  and  even  applauded  hitherto 
in  them  ;  but  he  had  never  yet  played  without  a  mask, 
and  the  absence  of  this  was  precisely  what  was  most 
calculated  to  set  him  off  to  advantage. 

He  durst  not  act  in  the  characters  composed  by  me 
for  Golinetti  in  the  theatre  of  St  Samuel.  In  this 
respect  I  thought  him  quite  right ;  for  first  impressions 
are  not  easily  effaced,  and  comparisons  ought,  as  far 
as  possible,  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Darbes  could  only  therefore  appear  in  the  Venetian 
piece  which  I  had  composed  for  him.  I  was  afraid  that 
*  The  Elegant  Antonio,'  would  not  equal  the  '  Cortesan 
Veneziano,'  but  we  coidd  only  make  a  trial. 

We  began  to  put  it  in  rehearsal.  The  actors  were 
quite  overcome  with  laughter,  and  I  laughed  heartily 
myself.  We  thought  the  public  would  follow  our  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  public,  which  is  said  to  have  no  opinion 
of  its  own,  was  quite  firm  and  decided  against  this 

z2 
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piece  at  its  first  representation,  and  I  was  obliged  in- 
stantly to  withdraw  it. 

In  similar  circumstances  I  have  never  been  disgusted 
either  with  the  spectators  or  actors,  but  have  always 
begun  coolly  to  examine  myself.  I  saw  this  time 
that  I  was  clearly  in  the  wrong. 

This  unfortunate  comedy  is  in  print.  So  much 
the  worse  for  me  and  for  those  who  take  the  trouble 
of  reading  it.  I  shall  only  observe,  in  atonement  for 
my  fault,  that  when  I  wrote  this  comedy,  I  had  been 
four  years  out  of  practice;  my  head  was  occupied 
with  my  professional  employment,  1  was  uneasy  in 
mind,  and  in  bad  humour,  and,  to  add  to  my  mis- 
fortune, it  was  approved  of  by  my  actors.  We  were 
sharers  in  the  folly,  and  we  were  equal  sharers  in 
the  loss. 

Poor  Darbes  was  very  much  mortified,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  console  him.  I  instantly  began  a 
new  piece  of  the  same  sort,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
made  him  appear  w  ith  his  mask  in  a  new  comedy  which 
did  him  great  honour,  and  was  eminently  successful. 
This  was  *  The  Prudent  Man,'  a  piece  in  three  acts, 
and  in  prose. 

This  comedy  had  the  greatest  success  in  Venice. 
The  declamations  with  which  it  abounded  were  not 
in  the  taste  of  good  comedy,  but  Darbes  could  not 
possibly  have  been  more  at  his  ease  in  displacing  the 
superiority  of  liis  talents  in  the  diiferent  shades  which 
he  had  to  express.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
procure  him  the  general  character  of  the  most  accom- 
phshed  actor  then  on  the  stage. 

But  to  establish  his  reputation  still  more,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  exhibit  him  in  a  situation  where  he  could 
shine  with  his  countenance  unmasked.  This  was  my 
project,  and  the  principal  aim  I  had  in  view.  While 
Darbes  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  applause  he  de- 
rived from  his  '  Prudent  Man,'  I  laboured  at  a  piece 
for  liim,  intitled  '  The  Venetian  Twins,' 

I  had  had  sufficient  time  and  opportunities  to  exa- 
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mine  into  the  different  personal  characters  of  my 
actors.  In  Darbes  I  perceived  two  opposite  and  habi- 
tual movements  in  his  figure  and  his  actions.  At  one 
time,  he  was  the  gayest,  the  most  brilliant  and  lively 
man  in  the  world ;  and  at  another,  he  assumed  the 
air,  the  manners,  and  conversation  of  a  simpleton  and 
a  blockhead.  These  changes  took  place  quite  natu- 
rally and  without  reflection. 

This  discovery  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  making 
him  appear  under  these  different  aspects  in  the  same 
play. 

The  play  was  extolled  to  the  very  skies.  The  in- 
comparable acting  of  Darbes  contributed  infinitely  to 
its  success.  His  glory  and  his  joy  were  at  their  height. 
The  director  w^as  not  less  pleased  to  witness  the  com- 
plete success  of  his  undertaking,  and  I  had  my 
share  also  in  the  general  satisfaction  in  seeing  myself 
caressed  and  applauded  a  great  deal  more  than  I  de- 
served. 

I  had  given  three  new  pieces  since  my  return  to 
Venice  without  having  my  tranquillity  disturbed  by 
any  criticism ;  but  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
when  those  who  had  no  employment  were  deprived  of 
the  amusement  of  the  theatres,  several  pamphlets 
against  the  authors  and  the  players  made  their  appear- 
ance. Nothing  was  said  against  my  unsuccessful 
piece.  Here  the  criticisms  fell  rather  on  my  country 
than  on  my  work ;  for  it  was  said  to  be  good,  but  too 
true  and  too  keen,  and  all  that  I  was  blamed  for  was 
the  bringing  it  out  at  Venice. 

With  respect  to  the  two  others,  it  was  observed 
that  there  was  as  much  cunning  as  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Prudent  Man,  and  the  character  of 
Pancrace  in  *  The  Venetian  Twins.'  These  criticisms 
were  sometimes  unfounded  and  sometimes  correct, 
and  the  pungency  of  some  of  the  observations  was 
compensated  by  the  praise  and  the  encouragement 
contained  in  others.  Upon  the  whole,  I  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied. 

It  was  the  company  of  Medebac  which  was  princi- 
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pally  aimed  at.  They  called  it  the  Company  of  Rope 
Dancers ;  and  these  expressions  were  the  more  mali- 
cious, as  they  had  some  sort  of  truth  for  their  foun- 
dation. 

Madame  Medebac  was  the  daughter  of  a  rope-dancer. 
The  uncle  who  acted  Brighella  had  been  Merry  An- 
drew j  and  Darbes  \vas  married  to  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  principal  of  these  tumblers. 

This  family  however,  though  educated  in  a  perilous 
and  disreputable  situation,  were  most  exemplary  in 
then-  morals,  and  were  nowise  defective  in  point  of 
education. 

Medebac,  who  was  a  good  actor,  and  the  friend  and 
countryman  of  these  people,  observing  that  several  of 
them  possessed  talents  for  comedy,  advised  them  to 
change  their  situation.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  Me- 
debac took  upon  himself  to  form  them.  The  new 
actors  made  the  most  rapid  progress  under  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  were  enabled  to  make  head  against  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  companies  in  Italy. 

Was  it  fair  to  reproach  this  company,  which  had 
always  behaved  most  respectably,  and  now  had  attained 
great  proficiency,  with  their  former  profession  ?  This 
was  pure  malice,  and  proceeded  from  the  jealousy  of 
their  rivals.  They  were  dreaded  by  the  other  theatres 
of  Venice,  who,  unable  to  ruin  them,  were  mean 
enough  to  treat  them  with  contempt. 

When  I  first  saw  these  comedians  at  Leghorn,  I  was 
as  much  attached  to  them  on  account  of  their  talents, 
as  their  conduct ;  and  I  endeavoured  to  raise  them, 
through  their  own  care  and  my  efforts,  to  that  degree 
of  consideration  which  they  every  way  merited. 

But  all  these  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  Medebac 
were  vain.  The  comedians  gained  every  day  a  firmer 
footing ;  and  the  play  which  I  am  about  to  mention, 
completely  established  their  credit,  and  enabled  them 
to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

We  opened  the  carnival  of  the  year  1 748,  by  the 
*  Vedova  Scaltra,'  ('  The  Cunning  Widow.') 

Several  of  my  plays  had  been  very  fortunate,  but 
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none  of  them  <3qualled  this.  It  had  thirty  successive 
representations  ;  and  was  everywhere  represented  with 
the  same  success.  The  commencement  of  my  refor- 
mation could  not  be  more  brilliant.  I  had  another 
play  still  to  give  for  the  carnival.  It  was  of  impor- 
tance that  the  close  of  it  should  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  which  the  success  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year  'gave  rise  to.  I  hit  upon  a  work  perfectly  calcu- 
lated to  crown  my  labours. 

I  had  seen  at  the  theatre  of  St  Luke,  a  piece 
called  *Le  Putte  de  Castello'  C  The  Girls  of  the 
Quarter  of  the  Castle ').  This  was  a  popular  comedy, 
the  principal  subject  of  which  was  a  Venetian  girl 
without  talents,  morals,  or  address. 

The  work  made  its  appearance  before  the  theatres 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  censor.  Character, 
plot  and  dialogue,  everything  was  faulty,  everything 
was  dangerous.  It  was  a  national  comedy  however. 
It  amused  the  public,  and  served  to  draw  crowds, 
who  laughed  at  the  misapplied  jokes. 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  public,  who  began 
to  prefer  comedy  to  farce,  and  decency  to  scurrility, 
that,  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  this  piece  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  in  minds  yet  undecided,  I  gave  one 
in  the  same  style,  but  respectable  and  instructive, 
which  I  called  *  La  Putta  Onorata'  ('  The  Respectable 
Girl,')  and  which  was  calculated  to  prove  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  '  The  Girls  of  the  Quarter  of  the 
Castle.' 

In  some  of  the  scenes  of  this  comedy,  I  painted  the 
Venetian  gondoliers  from  nature  in  a  very  entertaining 
manner  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  my  country. 

I  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  this  class  of  domestics, 
who  were  deserving  of  some  attention,  and  who  were 
discontented  with  me. 

The  gondoliers  at  Venice  are  allowed  a  place  in  the 
theatre,  when  the  pit  is  not  full ;  but  as  they  could 
not  enter  at  my  comedies,  they  were  forced  to  wait 
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for  their  masters  in  the  streets,  or  in  their  gondolas. 
I  had  heard  them  myself  distinguish  me  with  very 
droll  and  comical  epithets ;  and  having  procured  them 
a  few  places  in  the  corners  of  the  house,  they  were 
quite  delighted  to  see  themselves  brought  on  the  stage, 
and  I  became  their  friend. 

The  piece  had  all  the  success  which  I  could  desire. 
It  was  impossible  to  conclude  the  season  with  greater 
brilliancy.  My  reform  was  now  far  advancecL  What 
a  happiness  and  pleasure  for  me. 

While  I  worked  on  the  old  plots  of  the  Italian 
comedy,  and  only  gave  pieces  partly  written  and  partly 
sketched,  I  was  allowed  the  peaceable  enjojonent  of 
the  a])plause  of  the  pit ;  but  when  I  announced  myself 
for  an  author,  an  inventor,  and  poet,  the  minds  of 
men  awoke  from  their  lethargy,  and  I  was  supposed 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  their  criticisms. 

My  countrymen,  so  long  accustomed  to  trivial  farces 
and  gigantic  representations,  became  all  at  once  the 
most  rigid  censors  of  my  productions.  The  names  of 
Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Castelvetro,  were  re-echoed  in 
every  circle,  and  my  works  became  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  of  the  day. 

I  might  be  excused  from  mentioning,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  those  verbal  disputes,  fleeting  as  the  wind, 
which  were  soon  stifled  by  my  successes ;  but  I  am 
not  displeased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  informing  my  readers  of  my 
mode  of  thinking  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  comedy, 
and  of  the  method  I  laid  down  in  carrying  them  into 
execution. 

The  unities  requisite  for  the  perfection  of  theatrical 
works,  have  in  all  times  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
among  authors  and  amateurs. 

The  censors  of  my  plays  of  character  had  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with,  in  respect  to  the  unity  of  action  and 
of  time;  but  they  maintained  that  in  the  unity  of 
place  I  had  been  deficient. 

The  action  of  my  comedies  was  always  confined  to 
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the  same  town;  and  the  characters  never  departed 
from  it.  It  is  true,  they  went  from  one  place  to 
another ;  but  all  these  places  were  within  the  same 
walls ;  and  I  was  then  and  am  still  of  opinion,  that 
in  this  manner  the  unity  of  place  was  sufficiently  ob- 
served. 

In  every  art  and  every  discovery,  experience  has 
always  preceded  precepts.  In  the  course  of  time,^  a 
method  has  been  assigned  by  writers  to  the  practice 
of  the  invention,  but  modern  authors  have  always  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  putting  an  interpretation  on  the 
ancients. 

For  my  part,  not  finding  either  in  the  poetics  of 
Aristotle  or  Horace  a  clear  and  absolute  precept 
founded  on  reason  for  the  rigorous  unity  of  place,  I 
have  always  adhered  to  it  when  my  subject  seemed 
to  me  susceptible  of  it ;  but  I  could  never  induce  my- 
self to  sacrifice  a  good  comedy  for  the  sake  of  a  pre- 
judice which  might  have  rendered  it  bad. 

The  Itahans  would  never  have  been  so  rigidly  dis- 
posed towards  me,  especially  in  the  case  of  my  first 
productions,  had  they  not  been  provoked  by  the  inju- 
dicious zeal  of  my  partisans. 

They  extolled  my  pieces  greatly  beyond  their  merit, 
and  well-informed  people  only  condemned  then-  fana- 
ticism. 

The  disputes  grew  more  and  more  warm  on  the 
subject  of  my  last  piece.  My  champions  maintained 
that  the  '  Putta  Onorata '  was  a  faultless  comedy,  and 
the  rigorists  maintained  that]  the  protagonist  was 
injudiciously  chosen. 

I  ask  pardon  of  my  readers  for  making  here  use  of  a 
Greek  word,  which  ought  to  be  known,  but  which  is 
very  little  used.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  dic- 
tionary that  I  know  of;  but  it  has  been  frequently 
used  by  celebrated  authors  of  my  country.  The  term 
protagonist  is  employed  by  Castelvetro,  Crescimbeni, 
Gravina,  Quadrio,  Muratori,  Mafiei,  Metastasio,  and 
many  others,  to  signify  the  principal  subject  of  the 
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piece.  The  utility  of  this  Greek  word,  which  com- 
prises the  meaning  of  six  words  in  one,  is  evident ; 
and  I  request  pel-mission  to  avail  myself  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  monotony  of  a  phrase  which 
in  the  course  of  my  work,  might  at  length  become 
wearisome. 

It  was  said  that  the  character  of  the  Protagonist 
was  ill-chosen,  because  it  was  selected  from  the  class 
of  vicious  or  ridiculous  characters. 

*  The  Respectable  Girl,'  on  the  other  hand,  was 
virtuous  and  interesting  from  her  morals,  her  mildness, 
and  her  position,  and  I  had  failed,  it  was  said,  in  the 
object  of  my  comedy,  which  is,  to  hold  vice  up  to 
abhorrence,  and  to  correct  failings.  My  censors 
were  in  the  right ;  but  I  was  not  in  the  wrong. 

My  object  was  to  begin  by  flattering  the  country 
for  which  I  was  employed,  and  the  subject  was  new, 
agreeable,  and  national.  I  proposed  a  model  to  my 
spectators  for  their  imitation.  If  we  succeed  in  inspi- 
ring a  love  of  probity,  is  it  not  better  to  endeavour  to 
gain  hearts  by  the  charms  of  virtue  than  by  the  hor- 
ror of  vice  ? 

In  speaking  of  virtue,  I  do  not  mean  an  heroical 
virtue,  affecting  from  its  distresses,  and  pathetic  from 
its  diction.  Those  works  which  in  French  are  called 
dramas,  have  certainly  their  merit ;  they  are  a  species 
of  theatrical  representation  between  tragedy  and  co- 
medy, and  an  additional  subject  of  entertainment  for 
feeling  hearts.  The  misfortunes  of  the  heroes  of  tra- 
gedy interest  us  at  a  distance,  but  those  of  our  equals 
are  calculated  to  affect  us  more  closely. 

Comedy,  which  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  ought  not 
to  reject  virtuous  and  pathetic  sentiments,  if  the  es- 
sential object  be  observed  of  enlivening  it  with  those 
comic  and  prominent  traits  which  constitute  the  very 
foundation  of  its  existence. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  the  foolish  presump- 
tion of  setting  up  for  a  preceptor.  I  merely  wish  to 
impart  to  my  readers  the  little  I  have  learned,  and 
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have  myself  clone;  and  in  the  most  contemptible 
books  we  always  find  something  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  Venetian  dialect,  which  I  used  in  the 
comedy  of  the  '  Putta  Onorata,'  and  in  several  other 
plays. 

The  Venetian  language  is  undoubtedly  the  mildest 
and  most  agreeable  of  all  the  dialects  of  Italy;  its 
pronunciation  is  clear,  delicate,  and  easy,  its  words 
abundant  and  expressive,  and  its  phrases  harmonious 
and  ingenious ;  and  as  the  character  of  the  Venetian 
nation  is  distinguished  for  gaiety,  their  language  is 
in  the  same  manner  distinguished  for  lightness  and 
pleasantry. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  language  from  being  sus- 
ceptible of  treating  in  an  elevated  manner  the  most 
grave  and  interesting  subjects.  The  advocates  plead 
in  Venetian,  and  the  harangues  of  the  senators  are  de- 
livered in  the  same  idiom ;  but  without  derogating 
from  the  majesty  of  the  throne  or  the  dignity  of  the 
bar,  our  orators  possess  a  happy  faculty  of  associating 
the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  graces  with  the  most 
sublime  eloquence. 

I  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nervous  and 
brilliant  style  of  my  countrjTnen  in  the  comedy  of '  The 
Venetian  Advocate.'  This  piece  was  received,  listened 
to,  and  relished  everywhere,  and  was  even  translated 
into  French.  The  success  of  my  first  Venetian  plays 
encom'aged  me  to  compose  others.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable number  of  them  in  my  collection ;  and  as  they 
do  me  perhaps  the  greatest  honour,  I  shall  cautiously 
abstain  from  touching  them. 

I  gave,  and  shall  always  continue  to  give,  in  my  edi- 
tions, the  explanation  of  the  most  difficult  words  for 
the  sake  of  strangers ;  and  with  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  the  Venetian,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, will  be  as  intelligible  as  the  Tuscan. 

'  The  Putta  Onorata'  with  which  the  season  of  1748 
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was  closed,  was  resumed  the  following  year,  and  still 
received  with  the  same  applause.  It  was  withdrawn 
to  make  way  for  the  first  representation  of  *  La  Buona 
Moglie,'  C  the  Good  Wife.') 

This  was  another  fortunate  piece,  the  principal 
subject  of  which  was  taken  from  the  lower  orders.  I 
looked  everywhere  for  nature,  and  that  which  fur- 
nished me  with  virtuous  models  and  traits  of  good 
moral  conduct  was  always  pleasing  in  my  eyes. 

But  the  following  was  in  high  comedy :  *  II  Cava- 
liere  and  La  Dama,'  ('  The  Gentleman  and  Lady  of 
Quality.') 

I  had  long  looked  with  astonishment  on  those 
singular  beings  called  cicisbeos  in  Italy,  the  martyrs 
of  gallantry,  and  the  slaves  of  the  caprices  of  the  fair 
sex. 

This  piece  was  principally  levelled  at  them,  but  I 
durst  not  venture  a  direct  attack  upon  the  cicisbeo 
system,  for  fear  of  stirring  up  against  me  [the  nume- 
rous society  of  gallants,  and  I  concealed  the  satire 
under  the  cloak  of  two  virtuous  persons,  whose  situ- 
ation was  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  gallants  in 
question. 

This  comedy  was  very  much  applauded ;  it  had  fif- 
teen successive  representations,  and  we  closed  the 
autumn  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

*  The  Cunning  Widow'  brought  forward  again — Critical  and 
satirical  parody  of  this  piece — My  apology — My  triumph 
— Introduction  of  a  dramatic  censor — '  The  Fortunate 
Heiress,'  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  in  prose — Its  failure — 
Darbes  leaves  us — My  engagement  with  the  public — Dis- 
covery of  a  new  pantaloon — '  The  Comic  Theatre,'  a  piece 
of  three  acts,  in  prose — '  The  Coffee-house,'  a  comedy  of 
three  acts,  in  prose — Its  success — '  The  Liar,'  a  comedy  of 
three  acts,  in  prose  ;  an  imitation  of  '  The  Menteur'  of  Cor- 
ueille — '  The  Flatterer,'  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  in  prose— 
*  The  Family  of  the  Antiquarian,'  a  comedy  of  three  acts, 
in  prose— Translation  of  this  work  by  a  French  author. 

Of  all  my  pieces  the  '  Vedova  Scaltra '  was  the  most 
fortunate;  but  it  also  underwent  the  most  severe  and 
dangerous  criticisms. 

My  adversaries,  or  those  of  my  comedians,  made  an 
attempt  which  would  have  ruined  all  of  us,  if  I  had  not 
been  courageous  enough  to  step  forward  in  defence  of 
the  common  cause. 

At  the  third  representation  of  the  second  season  of 
this  piece,  the  play-bills  of  St  Samuel  announced  a 
new  comedy,  called  *  The  School  for  Widows.' 

I  was  told  that  it  was  a  parody  of  my  piece,  but  it 
was  no  such  thing,  it  was  my  widow  herself,  with  the 
same  plot  and  the  same  incidents. 

Nothing  was  changed  but  the  dialogue,  which  was 
filled  with  insulting  invectives  against  me  and  my  co- 
medians. 

One  actor  uttered  a  few  phrases  of  my  original,  ano- 
ther added  silly  stuff.  Some  of  the  bon-mots  and 
pleasantries  of  my  piece  were  repeated,  and  a  cry  was 
set  up  in  chorus  oi  stupid  I  stupid! 

This  work  cost  no  trouble  to  the  author  who  had 
merely  followed  my  plan,  and  whose  style  was  not  su- 
perior to  my  own :  applause  however  burst  forth  from 
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every  quarter,  and  the  sarcasms  and  satirical  traits 
were  received  with  laughter,  cries  of  bravo^  and  reite- 
rated clapping  of  hands.  I  was  in  my  box,  covered 
with  my  mask.  I  kept  silence,  and  called  the  public 
ungrateful ;  but  I  was  in  the  wrong ;  for  this  inimical 
public  was  none  of  mine. 

Three-fourths  of  the  spectators  were  composed  of 
people  who  had  an  interest  in  my  ruin  ;  for  Medebac 
and  myself  had  to  struggle  against  six  other  theatres 
in  the  same  city.  Each  of  them  had  its  several  friends 
and  adherents ;  and  those  who  were  not  interested, 
were  amused  with  the  scandal. 

I  instantly  formed  my  resolution.  I  had  resolved 
to  answer  no  criticisms ;  but  I  might  have  been  re- 
proached with  cowardice,  had  I  not  attempted  to  stop 
the  torrent  which  then  threatened  to  overwhelm  me. 

I  returned  home,  and  gave  orders  to  my  family  to 
sup  and  retire  to  bed,  and  leave  me  to  myself.  I  im- 
mediately shut  myself  up  in  my  closet,  and  seized  my 
pen  in  dudgeon,  which  I  did  not  quit  till  I  imagined 
myself  avenged.  I  put  my  apology  into  action,  and 
composed  a  dialogue  with  three  characters,  under  the 
title  of  'Apologetical  Prologue  of  the  Cunning  Widow.* 

I  did  not  dwell  on  the  stupidity  of  the  work  of  my 
enemies.  My  first  endeavour  was  to  point  out  the 
dangerous  abuse  of  theatrical  liberty,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  police  to  preserve  decency  in  theatres. 

I  had  remarked  in  this  wicked  parody  certain  ex- 
pressions which  could  not  but  shock  the  delicacy  of 
the  republic  with  respect  to  strangers.  The  people  of 
Venice,  for  example,  use  the  word  Panimbruo  by  way 
of  insult  to  Protestants.  It  is  a  vague  word,  some- 
what like  that  of  Huguenot  in  France ;  and  the  gon- 
dolier of  my  lord,  in  *  The  School  for  Widows,'  thought 
proper  to  call  his  master  Panimbruo.  The  other 
strangers  were  not  treated  with  more  ceremony;  and 
I  was  sure  that  my  observations  could  not  fail  to  eflPect 
the  object  which  I  had  in  view. 

After  advocating  the  interest  of  civil  society,  I  de- 
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fended  my  own  cause,  and  set  forth  the  injustice 
which  I  had  experienced.  I  opposed  reason  to  satire, 
and  answered  insults  by  decent  reflections.  On  the 
completion  of  my  work,  I  did  not  present  it  to  go- 
vernment. I  avoided  everything  like  the  conflict  of 
jurischctions  and  protections.  I  therefore  sent  my 
pamphlet  to  the  press,  and  addressed  my  complaints 
to  the  public. 

I  could  not  conceal  my  project,  which  was  known 
and  dreaded,  and  every  means  was  resorted  to  to  pre- 
vent its  execution. 

Medebac  had  a  protector  in  the  first  order  of  the 
nobility  and  in  the  first  offices  of  state,  who  ought  to 
have  favoured  me;  but  he  was  afraid  lest  my  temerity 
should  occasion  my  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  protege. 
He  did  me  the  honour  to  visit  me,  and  advised  me  at 
first  to  withdraw  my  Prologue,  but  when  he  saw  that 
I  was  determined,  he  informed  me  that  I  ran  the  risk 
of  chspleasing  the  supreme  tribunal  to  which  the  police 
of  the  state  is  entrusted. 

I  was  however  firm  in  my  resolution  and  not  to  be 
shaken  by  anything;  and  I  told  his  excellence  very 
frankly,  that  my  work  was  in  the  press ;  that  my 
printer  was  known;  and  that  the  government  might 
seize  my  manuscript  if  it  thought  proper ;  but  that  if 
this  were  attempted,  I  should  instantly  set  out  to  have 
it  printed  in  another  country. 

This  nobleman  was  astonished  at  my  firmness.  He 
knew  me  ;  he  was  kind  enough  to  rely  on  me ;  he  took 
me  by  the  hand  with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  left  me 
to  prosecute  my  wishes. 

The  day  following,  my  pamphlet  made  its  appear- 
ance. Three  thousand  copies  were  thrown  off",  and  I 
gave  orders  for  their  distribution  gratis  at  all  the  coffee- 
houses, theatres,  and  other  places  of  assembly,  and  to 
my  friends,  protectors,  and  acquaintance. 

*  The  School  for  Widows '  was  instantly  suppressed, 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
govermnent  for  the  licence  of  theatrical  productions. 

A  A  2 
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My  *  Cunning  Widow '  was  more  applauded  and  drew 
greater  crowds  than  ever ;  our  enemies  were  humbled, 
and  we  redoubled  our  zeal  and  activity. 

If  my  reader  should  be  curious  to  know  the  author 
of '  The  School  for  Widows/  I  cannot  satisfy  him.  I 
shall  never  name  those  whose  intentions  have  been 
directed  to  ruin  me. 

The  termination  of  the  carnival  of  1749  was  ap- 
proaching. We  went  on  admirably,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  other  theatres;  but,  after  the 
battles  which  we  had  gained,  something  brilliant  was 
requisite  to  crown  my  year. 

The  malice  of  my  enemies  had  given  me  too  much 
occupation  to  allow  me  to  execute  the  project  of  a 
brilliant  close,  which  I  had  sketched.  I  found  a  co- 
medy in  my  portfolio  which  by  no  means  satisfied  me, 
and  which  1  was  therefore  unwilling  to  hazard.  1 
should  have  wished  the  remainder  of  the  carnival  filled 
up  with  old  plays ;  but  Medebac  told  me  that,  as  w^e 
had  only  given  two  new  plays  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  as  the  public  which  seemed  satisfied  with 
the  defence  of '  The  Cunning  Widow '  would  not  per- 
haps be  equally  disposed  to  pardon  us  for  our  want  of 
novelty,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  obviate 
this  reproach  by  closing  with  a  new  comedy. 

To  these  suggestions,  which  were  not  without  foun- 
dation, I  at  once  yielded.  I  gave  *  The  Fortunate 
Heiress,'  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  and  in  prose.  It  fell, 
however,  as  I  had  foreseen ;  and  as  the  public  easily 
forget  those  who  have  contributed  to  their  amuse- 
ment, and  never  pardon  those  who  have  wearied  them, 
we  were  on  the  point  of  closing  our  theatre  under 
very  unpleasant  circumstances. 

Another  event  of  a  much  more  disagreeable  nature 
and  much  more  dangerous  consequences  happened  to 
disturb  our  repose  at  the  same  time. 

Darbes,  who  was  an  excellent  actor  and  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  company,  was  demanded  from  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  by  the  Saxon  minister  for  the  sei*vice  of 
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the  king  of  Poland.  He  had  to  set  out  instantly,  and 
quitted  us  abruptly  to  prepare  for  his  journey. 

Medebac's  loss  was  the  greater,  as  we  knew  of  no 
person  capable'of  supplying  his  place,  and  the  boxes 
for  the  ensuing  year  began  to  be  thrown  up. 

Piqued  at  the  ill-humour  of  the  public,  and  pre- 
suming something  on  my  own  worth,  in  the  closing 
address  delivered  by  the  principal  actress,  I  promised, 
in  very  indifferent  verses,  but  very  distinctly  and  po- 
sitively, that,  next  year,  I  would  bring  out  sixteen  new 
pieces. 

When  I  entered  into  this  engagement,  I  had  not  a 
single  subject  in  my  head.  However,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  keeping  my  word,  or  destruction.  My 
friends  trembled  for  me,  my  enemies  smiled ;  I  com- 
forted the  former,  and  laughed  in  my  turn  at  the 
others.     You  will  see  how  I  extricated  myself. 

This  was  a  terrible  year  for  me,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  still  makes  my  flesh  creep.  Sixteen 
comedies  of  three  acts  each,  and  each  act  filling  up, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Italy,  two  hours  and  a  half 
of  representation. 

But  what  alarmed  me  the  most  was  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  actor  equal  in  point  of  ability  and  agreeable 
qualities  to  the  one  we  had  lost. 

Every  endeavour  was  used  by  Medebac  and  myself 
to  discover  a  suitable  person  on  the  continent  of  Italy ; 
and  at  length  we  found  out  a  young  man  who  played 
the  character  in  which  we  were  deficient  in  strolling 
companies  with  applause. 

We  brought  him  to  Venice  for  trial.  He  acquitted 
himself  very  well  with  his  mask,  and  still  better  with 
his  countenance  uncovered.  His  voice  and  figure 
were  good,  and  he  sang  delightfully.  This  was  An- 
tonio Mattiuzzi,  called  Collalto,  of  the  city  of  Vicenza. 

This  man,  who  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
was  not  deficient  in  abilities,  only  knew  the  old  come- 
dies of  intrigue,  and  required  to  be  instructed  in  the 
new  kind  introduced  by  me. 
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I  attached  myself  to  him,  and  took  him  under  my 
care.  He  placed  an  implicit  reliance  on  me.  His 
docility  pleased  me  more  and  more ;  and  I  followed 
the  company  to  Bologna  and  Mantua,  for  the  sake  of 
completing  the  formation  of  my  new  actor,  who  had 
become  my  friend. 

During  the  five  months  which  we  passed  in  these 
two  cities  of  Lombardy,  I  did  not  lose  my  time,  but 
continued  labouring  night  and  day,  and  we  returned 
towards  the  commencement  of  autumn  to  Venice, 
where  we  were  expected  with  great  impatience. 

We  opened  the  theatre  with  a  piece  intitled  '  II 
TeatroComico,'  ('  TheComicTheatre.')Ihad  announced 
it  as  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  but  in  reality  it  was  only 
a  piece  of  poetry  thrown  into  action,  and  divided  into 
three  parts. 

It  was  my  intention,  in  composing  this  work,  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  a  new  edition  of  my  theatre ; 
but  I  was  pleased  to  have  also  an  opportunity  of  in- 
structing those  who  are  not  fond  of  reading,  and  en- 
gaging them  to  listen  to  maxims  and  corrections  from 
the  stage,  which  would  have  wearied  them  in  a  book. 

The  place  in  this  comedy  is  never  changed;  it  is  the 
theatre  where  the  comedians  were  to  assemble  to 
rehearse  another  piece,  intitled  *  The  Father  Rival  of 
his  Son.' 

The  piece  finished  with  applause.  I  have  not  time 
to  mention  the  compliments  of  my  friends  and  the 
astonishment  of  my  enemies.  My  object  at  present  is 
not  to  boast  of  my  projects,  but  to  state  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  carried  into  execution. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  we  gave  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  '  Donne  Pontigliose,'  or  (*  The  Punctilious 
Ladies.') 

I  composed  this  comedy  during  my  residence  at 
Mantua,  and  it  was  acted  in  the  theatre  of  that  town 
l)y  way  of  trial.  It  was  received  with  great  pleasure, 
but  I  ran  the  risk  of  drawing  on  myself  the  indignation 
of  one  of  tlie  first  ladies  of  the  country,  who,  a  short 
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time  before,  had  been  in  the  situation  of  one  of  the 
females  of  the  piece.  Every  one  fixed  their  eyes  on 
her  box ;  but,  fortunately  for  me,  she  possessed  too 
much  good  sense  to  give  any  furtherance  to  the  ma- 
lice of  the  evil-disposed,  and  warmly  applauded  all  the 
passages  which  could  bear  an  application  to  her. 

The  same  thing  happened  afterwards  to  me  at  Flo- 
rence and  Verona ;  and  in  each  of  these  cities  it  was 
believed  that  I  had  taken  the  subject  of  my  play  from 
among  them.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  nature  is 
everywhere  the  same,  and  that,  if  we  consult  her,  we 
shall  never  fail  in  our  characters. 

This  piece  was  not  so  fortunate  at  Venice  as  else- 
where, and  that  for  very  good  reasons.  The  wives  of 
the  patricians  are  in  a  situation  which  secures  them 
from  having  their  pre-eminence  called  in  question  at 
home ;  and  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  punctilios 
of  the  provinces. 

I  had  taken  this  piece  from  the  class  of  nobles,  but 
the  following  from  the  middle  class.  It  was,  in  Ita- 
lian, *  La  Bottega  di  Cafe,'  ('  The  Coffee-house,')  and  it 
had  a  very  brilliant  success.  The  assemblage  and 
contrast  of  the  characters  could  not  fail  to  please. 
That  of  the  back-biter  was  placed  to  several  well- 
known  individuals.  One  of  them  vowed  vengeance 
against  me,  and  I  was  threatened  with  swords,  knives, 
and  pistols ;  but,  curious  perhaps  to  see  sixteen  new 
plays  in  one  year,  they  gave  me  time  to  finish  them. 

At  a  time  when  I  was  looking  out  for  subjects  of 
comedy  everywhere,  I  recollected  having  seen  the 
'  Liar '  of  Corneille,  translated  into  Italian,  repre- 
sented at  Florence  in  a  private  theatre  ;  and  as  a  piece 
which  we  have  seen  acted  is  more  easily  retained,  I  re- 
membered very  distinctly  those  places  with  which  I 
had  been  the  most  struck.  I  recollect  having  said, 
when  I  saw  it,  "  This  is  a  good  comedy,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Liar  is  susceptible  of  a  much  greater 
degree  of  comic  humour." 

As  I  had  not  much  time  to  hesitate  respecting  the 
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choice  of  my  subjects,  I  fixed  on  this;  and  my  ima- 
gination, which  was  then  very  quick  and  ready,  in- 
stantly furnished  me  with  such  an  abundance  of 
matter  for  comedy,  that  I  was  tempted  to  create  a  new 
*Liar.' 

But  I  rejected  my  project.  To  Corneille  I  was 
indebted  for  the  first  idea,  and  I  respected  my  master, 
and  considered  it  an  honour  to  work  after  him ;  add- 
ing, however,  what  seemed  necessary  for  the  taste  of 
my  nation  and  for  the  success  of  my  piece,  which  had 
all  the  applause  I  could  possibly  desire. 

The  subject  of  a  liar,  which  was  less  vicious  than 
comic,  suggested  another  to  me  of  a  more  wicked  and 
dangerous  nature ;  I  mean  the  flatterer. 

Rousseau's  was  unsuccessful  in  France,  but  mine 
was  very  well  received  in  Italy ;  for  this  reason  :  the 
French  poet  treated  the  subject  more  as  a  philosopher 
than  a  comic  author;  whereas,  I  endeavoured,  in 
inspiring  horror  for  the  vice,  to  enliven  at  the  same 
time  the  piece  by  comic  episodes  and  prominent  traits. 

The  following  comedy  is  altogether  different  in  kind 
from  the  preceding ;  for  it  is  taken  from  among  the 
class  of  the  ridiculous ;  an  alternation  which  is  not 
vvdthout  its  use  in  the  production  of  several  works. 

The  *  Famiglia  del  I'Antiquario,'  ('  The  Antiquary's 
House,')  was  the  sixth  of  the  sixteen  projected  plays. 

I  called  it  at  first  merely  '  The  Antiquary '  from  the 
protagonist;  but,  fearful  lest  the  disputes  between  his 
wife  and  daughter-in-law  should  produce  a  double  in- 
terest, I  gave  a  title  to  the  comedy  which  embraced 
the  whole  at  once,  especially  as  the  failings  of  the 
two  wives,  and  that  of  the  head  of  the  family,  set  off 
one  another,  and  contributed  equally  to  the  humour 
and  the  morality  of  the  work. 

The  word  antiquarian  is  equally  applied  in  Italy  to 
those  who  devote  their  learning  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quity, and  those  who  pick  up,  \vithout  knowledge, 
copies  for  originals  and  trifles  for  precious  monmnents. 
I  took  my  subject  from  among  the  latter. 
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I  saw  a  French  translation  of  this  piece  by  M. 
Collet,  secretary  to  the  infanta,  represented  several 
years  afterwards  at  Parma.  This  estimable  author, 
well  known  at  Paris  by  his  charming  productions  for 
the  French  theatre,  succeeded  in  giving  an  excellent 
translation  of  my  piece,  and  its  favourable  reception 
was  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  hmi. 

But  he  changed  the  conclusion,  from  an  idea  that 
the  piece  did  not  finish  happily,  in  allowing  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter-in-law  to  separate  on  bad  terms 
with  each  other,  and  he  therefore  reconciled  them  on 
the  stage.  This  reconciliation  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, if  it  could  be  solid ;  but  who  can  be  certain 
that  these  two  inveterate  ladies  would  not  renew  their 
disputes  again  next  day. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  beheve  my  conclusion  to 
be  the  natural. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


*  Pamela,'  a  comedy  of  three  acts,  in  prose,  and  without  masks 
— •  The  Man  of  Taste,'  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  in  prose — 
Its  indifferent  success — '  The  Gamester,'  a  piece  in  three 
acts — Its  failure — Prohibition  of  games  of  hazard,  and 
suppression  of  the  Ridotto  at  Venice — A  short  libel  of  my 
enemies — *  The  True  Friend,'  a  piece  in  three  acts,  with- 
out masks — Its  success — '  The  Imaginary  Valetudinary,'  a 
piece  in  three  acts — Its  success — '  The  Prudent  Wife,'  a 
piece  in  three  acts,  without  masks — A  few  words  respecting 
that  piece — Its  success — '  The  Incognita,'  a  romantic  co- 
medy in  three  acts,  in  prose — '  The  Honourable  Adven- 
turer,' a  comedy  of  three  acts,  in  prose — Reference  it  bears 
to  the  author's  case — '  The  Capricious  Wife,'  a  comedy 
of  three  acts,  in  prose — '  The  Babblers,'  a  comedy  of  three 
acts,  in  prose — Success  of  these  four  pieces — My  engage- 
ment fulfilled — Public  satisfaction. 

For  some  time  the  novel  of  Pamela  had  been  the  de- 
light of  the  Italians,  and  my  friends  urged  me  strongly 
to  turn  it  into  a  comedy. 

I  was  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  felt  no  diffi- 
culty in  seizing  the  spirit  of  it,  and  approximating  the 
objects  ;  but  the  moral  aim  of  the  English  author  was 
not  reconcileable  with  the  manners  and  laws  of  my 
country. 

A  nobleman  in  London  does  not  derogate  from  his 
nobility  in  marrying  a  peasant ;  but  at  Venice,  a  pa- 
trician who  should  marry  a  plebeian,  would  deprive  his 
children  of  the  patrician  nobility,  and  they  would  lose 
their  right  to  the  sovereignty. 

Comedy,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  school  for  pro- 
priety, should  only  expose  human  weaknesses  for  the 
sake  of  correcting  them  ;  and  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
to  hazard  the  sacrifice  of  an  unfortunate  posterity 
under  the  pretext  of  recompensing  virtue. 

I  renounced,  therefore,  the  charm   of  this  novel, 
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but  necessitated  as  I  then  was  to  multiply  my  subjects, 
and  surrounded  both  at  Mantua  and  Venice  by  per- 
sons who  instigated  me  to  labour  upon  it,  I  willingly 
consented. 

I  did  not  however  begin  the  work  till  I  had  invented 
a  denouement  which,  instead  of  being  dangerous, 
might  serve  as  a  model  to  virtuous  lovers,  and  render 
the  [catastrophe  both  more  agreeable  and  more  in- 
teresting. 

The  comedy  of  *  Pamela'  is  a  drama,  according  to 
the  French  definition ;  but  the  public  found  it  inter- 
esting and  amusing,  and,  of  all  my  works  yet  given,  it 
was  the  most  successful. 

After  a  sentimental  piece,  I  gave  one  founded  on 
the  usages  of  civil  society,  under  the  title  of  '  II  Cava- 
liere  di  buon  gusto/  which  might  be  translated  in 
French,  *  L' Homme  de  Gout,'  ('  The  Man  of  Taste.') 

This  title,  it  is  true,  would  in  France  announce  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  sciences  and  fine  arts; 
whereas  the  Italian  of  good  taste,  whom  I  paint  in  my 
piece,  is  a  man  who,  with  a  moderate  fortune,  con- 
trives to  possess  a  charming  house,  select  servants, 
an  excellent  cook,  and  shines  in  society  as  an  affluent 
individual,  without  injuring  any  one  or  deranging  his 
affairs. 

There  are  curious  individuals  in  the  piece  anxious 
to  conjecture  his  secret,  and  slanderers  who  attack 
his  fame ;  and  the  latter  are  of  the  number  of  those 
who  frequent  his  table  and  profit  by  his  generosity. 

This  piece  succeeded  tolerably  well,  but  it  was  its 
misfortune  to  follow  Pamela,  which  had  turned  every- 
body's head.  It  was  more  fortunate  when  resumed 
the  following  year. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  *  The  Gamester,'  which 
was  the  ninth  comecly  of  my  engagement ;  but  as  it 
chd  not  rise  again  like  the  other,  I  myself  coincided 
with  the  public  in  regarding  it  as  a  piece  condemned 
without  remedy. 

In  the  comedy  of  *  The  Coffee  House,'  the  third 
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piece  of  this  year,  I  had  very  happily  introduced  a 
gamester,  and  the  character  was  acted  by  our  new 
pantaloon,  without  a  mask,  in  a  very  agreeable  and 
interesting  manner.  Believing  that  I  had  not  then 
said  enough  on  the  subject  of  this  unfortunate  pas- 
sion, I  proposed  to  treat  the  matter  more  thoroughly ; 
but  the  episodical  gamester  of  *  The  Coffee  House ' 
had  the  advantage  of  the  one  which  was  the  principal 
subject  of  the  piece. 

I  may  be  allowed  also  to  add,  that  all  sorts  of  games 
of  hazard  were  then  tolerated  at  Venice ;  and  that  the 
famous  Ridotto,  which  enriched  some  and  ruined 
others,  but  which  drew  gamesters  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  threw  money  into  circulation, 
was  then  also  in  existence. 

It  was  unadvised  in  me  therefore  to  lay  open  the 
consequences  of  this  dangerous  amusement,  and  still 
more  the  tricks  of  certain  gamblers,  and  the  artifices 
of  the  brokers ;  and  in  a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  my  piece  could  not  fail  to*  have  a  number  of 
enemies. 

The  republic  of  Venice  has  since  prohibited  games 
of  hazard  and  suppressed  the  Ridotto.  This  suppres- 
sion may  be  complained  of  by  certain  individuals;  but 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  those  very  members  of  the  grand 
council  who  are  fond  of  gaming,  gave  their  voices  in 
favour  of  the  new  law. 

I  do  not  state  this  with  a  view  to  excuse  the  failure 
of  my  piece  by  arguments  foreign  to  the  subject.  It 
fell,  and  consequently  it  was  bad ;  and  it  is  no  small 
matter  for  me  that  of  sixteen  comedies  it  was  the  only 
one  which  failed. 

The  public  called  out  for  *  Pamela ;'  but  I  refused 
to  gratify  the  wish.  I  was  jealous  of  fulfilling  my  en- 
gagement, and  I  had  still  seven  new  pieces  to  give. 

I  was  well  aware  that  my  partisans  would  have  ex- 
cused me  some  of  them,  for  the  pleasure  of  again 
seeing  that  with  which  they  had  been  so  much  amused, 
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but  I  should  have  beeu  insulted  by  the  ill-disposed,  and 
I  preferred  the  glory  of  confounding  my  adversaries 
to  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  my  friends.  I  was  almost 
certain  of  the  success  of  the  comedy  which  I  was 
about  to  give ;  I  announced  it  with  confidence  ,•  and 
my  expectations  were  not  deceived. 

The  quantity  of  pieces  given  by  me  one  after  ano- 
ther did  not  leave  my  enemies  time  to  give  vent  to 
their  malice  against  me.  But  during  the  ten  days  of 
relaxation  on  account  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  I 
was  regaled  by  them  with  a  pamphlet  more  remarka- 
ble for  its  abuse  than  its  criticism. 

After  the  failure  of  my  last  piece  it  was  said  that 
Goldoni's  fire  was t exhausted;  that  he  began  to  de- 
cline ;  that  he  would  end  badly,  and  that  his  pride 
would  be  humbled.  This  last  expression  alone  gave 
me  any  displeasure.  I  might  be  accused  of  mipru- 
dence  in  having  contracted  an  engagement  which 
might  cost  me  the  loss  of  my  health,  or  that  of  my 
reputation ;  but  as  to  pride  I  never  possessed  any,  or 
at  least  I  could  never  perceive  it. 

I  treated  this  libel  with  contempt ;  but  I  was  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re-establishing 
the  interest,  gaiety,  instruction,  and  the  old  credit  of 
my  theatre. 

All  these  views  were  fulfilled  in  the  comedy  of '  The 
True  Friend,'  which  was  announced  at  the  opening 
of  the  carnival  I  derived  the  plot  from  an  historical 
anecdote,  and  I  treated  it  with  all  the  deHcacy  the 
subject  demanded. 

This  is  one  of  my  favourite  plays ;  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  public  of  the  same  opinion  with 
myself:  and  indeed  I  was  astonished  that  I  could  be- 
stow the  necessary  time  and  care  on  it  in  so  labo- 
rious a  year  for  me. 

But  the  •  Finta  Ammalata,'  (*  The  Imaginary  Vale- 
tudinary,') by  which  it  was  followed,  cost  me  no  less 
trouble,  and  was  attended  with  equal  success. 

Madame  Medebac,  who  furnished  me  with  the  sub- 
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ject  of  it,  was  an  excellent  actress,  strongly  attached 
to  her  profession,  but  she  was  subject  to  fits  of  ennui ; 
she  was  often  ill,  often  imagined  herself  so,  and  some- 
times nothing  ailed  her  but  her  fits,  which  she  had  at 
her  command. 

In  this  last  case,  we  had  only  to  propose  giving  a 
fine  character  to  a  subaltern  actress,  and  she  recovered 
instantly. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  drawing  madame  Medebac 
herself;  she  partly  saw  it,  but  as  she  found  the  part 
charming,  she  accepted  it,  and  represented  it  admirably. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  this 
piece  was  generally  well  received,  and  extremely  ap- 
plauded. Perhaps  it  owed  its  success  to  the  actress, 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  playing  her  own  character,  and 
exhibited  it  without  the  smallest  effort  or  constraint. 
The  physicians  of  different  characters,  and  a  deaf 
quidnunc  of  an  apothecary,  who  mistook  everything 
that  was  said  to  him,  and  preferred  the  reading  of 
gazettes  to  that  of  prescriptions,  contributed  no  less 
to  the"  success. 

*  The  Finta  Amalata '  owed  its  good  fortune  to  its 
humour  and  gaiety ;  but  *  La  Donna  Pnidente,'  ('  The 
Prudent  Woman,')  succeeded  from  the  interest  of  the 
plot  alone. 

I  derived  the  subject  from  the  same  source  with  that 
of  the  '  Cavalier  e  la  Dama,'  namely,  the  class  of 
cicisbeos. 

In  Italy,  there  are  husbands  who  willingly  tolerate 
the  gallants  of  their  wives,  and  who  even  become  their 
confidants;  but  there  are  others  extremely  jealous, 
who  bear  the  strongest  ill-will  to  those  singular  beings, 
who  are  the  second  masters  in  an  ill-regulated  family. 

The  public  seemed  tolerably  well  pleased  with  the 
piece,  which  finished  with  applause,  and  kept  its  ground 
very  happily  till  it  was  succeeded  by  another. 

After  the  comedy  of '  Pamela,'  and  more  especially 
during  the  equivocal  success  of  '  The  Man  of  Taste,* 
and  the  failure  of  *  The  Gamester,'  my  friends  abso- 
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lutely  insisted  that  I  should  give  another  play  borrowed 
from  some  novel,  that  I  might,  as  they  said,  spare  my- 
self the  trouble  of  invention. 

Wearied  with  their  solicitations,  I  at  last  told  them, 
that,  instead  of  reading  a  novel  for  the  sake  of  com- 
posing a  play,  I  should  prefer  composing  a  piece  from 
which  a  novel  might  be  made. 

Some  began  to  laugh,  and  others  took  me  at  my 
word.  "  Give  us,  then,"  said  they,  "  a  novel  in  action ; 
a  piece  as  full  of  plot  as  a  novel." — "  I  will  do  so." — 
"  In  earnest?" — "  Yes,  in  earnest." — "  On  your 
honour  ?" — "  On  my  honour." 

I  returned  home,  and,  warm  with  my  promise,  I 
began  the  play  and  the  novel  at  the  same  time,  without 
having  the  subject  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

"I  must,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  have  a  great  deal  of 
intrigue;  I  must  surprise  and  astonish,  and  at  the 
same  time  excite  an  interest ;  I  must  have  the  comic 
combined  with  the  pathetic.  A  heroine  would  excite 
a  stronger  interest  than  a  hero ;  but  where  shall  I  seek 
her  ?  We  shall  see :  but  in  the  menu  time  let  us  adopt 
an  unknown  lady  for  protagonist :"  and  I  immediately 
wrote  down  on  my  paper,  *  L'Incognita,  a  comedy ;  act 
first,  scene  first.'—"  This  woman  should  have  a  name, 
let  us  give  her  that  of  Rosaura;  but  is  she  to  make  her 
appearance  alone,  to  give  the  first  account  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  play  ?  No,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  ancient 
comedies ;  we  must  make  her  enter  with  ....  Yes, 
with  Florindo  ....  Rosaura  and  Florindo." 

In  this  way  I  began  the  '  Incognita,'  and  continued 
it  in  the  same  manner,  constructing  a  vast  edifice  with- 
out knowing  whether  it  would  turn  out  a  temple  or  an 
exchange. 

Each  scene  produced  another :  one  event  gave  birth 
to  four;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  picture  was 
sketched,  and  required  nothing  but  to  be  filled  up. 

I  was  myself  astonished  at  the  quantity  and  novelty 
of  the  anecdotes  with  which  my  imagination  supplied 
me. 
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At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  I  began  to  think  of 
the  denouement,  and  to  prepare  something  which, 
while  it  was  unexpected,  should  not  appear  to  fall 
from  the  clouds. 

My  friends  were  satisfied,  and  so  were  the  public ; 
and  everybody  owned  that  my  piece  might  have  fur- 
nished sufficient  materials  for  a  novel  of  four  large 
volumes,  octavo. 

On  quitting  a  romantic  piece,  I  fell  upon  another 
subject,  which,  without  being  marvellous,  might,  on 
account  of  its  singular  combinations,  be  classed  with 
'  Tom  Jones,' '  Joe  Thompson,'  and  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 

The  protagonist,  however,  had  an  historical  founda- 
tion ;  for,  if '  The  Honourable  Adventurer,'  from  whom 
the  title  of  this  piece  is  taken,  is  not  my  portrait,  he 
has  at  least  gone  through  as  many  [^adventures,  and 
exercised  as  many  professions  as  myself;  and  as  the 
public,  in  applauding  this  piece,  were  kind  enough  to 
appropriate  to  me  anecdotes  and  maxims  honourable 
to  my  character,  I  could  not  conceal  that  I  had  myself 
in  view  when  composing  it. 

Whether,  however,  my  work  was  historical  or  fabu- 
lous, it  was  very  favourably  received.  '  The  Honour- 
able Adventurer '  had  a  decided  and  uniform  success, 
and  I  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  good  fortune  of  the 
piece  and  the  honour  of  the  allegory. 

But  it  became  necessary  to  leave  these  sentimental 
pieces,  and  return  to  character  and  true  comedy; 
and  more  particularly  as  the  end  of  the  carnival  was 
approaching,  and  the  theatre  required  to  be  enlivened 
and  brought  to  the  level  of  everybody. 

The  '  Donna  Volubile '  ('  The  Capricious  Lady')  was 
the  last  but  one  of  the  season.  We  had  an  actress  in 
the  company,  the  most  capricious  woman  in  the  world, 
whom  I  merely  copied ;  and  madame  Medebac,  who 
knew  the  original,  was  not  sorry,  with  all  her  good- 
ness, to  have  an  opportunity  of  laughing  a  little  at  her 
companion. 

This  character  is  in  itself  comical,  but,  if  not  sup- 
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ported  by  interesting  and    agreeable  situations,   ex- 
tremely apt  to  become  wearisome. 

We  may  ridicule  changes  In  dress  and  entertain- 
ments, but  to  render  a  changeable  woman  a  subject  of 
comedy,  the  ridicule  must  arise  from  the  caprice  of  her 
mind. 

A  woman  who  is  in  love  one  moment,  and  no  longer 
so  the  next,  who  utters  maxims,  and  who  is  inflamed 
with  a  passion  quite  the  reverse  of  her  first  way  of 
thinking,  forms  a  proper  subject  for  comedy. 

The  winding-up  of  this  piece  is  suitable  to  the  folly 
which  is  proposed  to  be  corrected.  Rosam-a  decides 
at  length  for  marriage,  but  everybody  shuns  her  and 
refuses  to  have  her. 

Madame  IVIedebac  played  the  character  admirably. 
Her  natural  mildness  was  excellently  adapted  to  the 
silliness  of  the  Capricious  Woman,  and  the  piece 
produced  all  the  effect  which  I  could  desire. 

I  had  but  another  comedy  to  give,  to  conclude  the 
3'ear,  and  fulfil  my  engagement. 

We  were  at  the  last  Sunday  of  the  carnival  but  one, 
and  I  had  not  written  a  line  of  this  last  piece,  nor 
even  imagined  the  subject  of  it. 

I  sallied  out  of  my  house  that  day,  and,  by  way  of 
recreation,  repaired  to  the  square  of  St  Mark.  T 
looked  round  to  see  if  any  of  the  masks  or  jugglers 
might  furnish  me  -with  the  subject  of  a  comedy,  or 
some  sort  of  spectacle  for  Shrovetide. 

I  observed  under  the  arcade  of  the  clock,  a  man 
with  whom  I  was  instantly  struck,  and  who  furnished 
me  the  subject  I  was  in  quest  of.  This  was  an  old 
Arminian,  ill-dressed,  very  dirty,  and  v/ith  a  long 
beard,  who  ran  about  the  streets  of  Venice,  selling  the 
dried  fruits  of  his  country,  which  he  called  ahagigi. 

This  man,  who  was  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
whom  I  had  myself  so  frequently  met,  was  so  well 
known  and  so  much  despised,  that  when  any  one 
wished  to  laugh  at  a  girl  desirous  of  a  husband,  he 
proposed  to  her  Abagigi  in  derision. 
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This  was  enough  to  send  me  home  satisfied.  On 
entering  my  house,  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  closet,  and 
began  a  low  comedy,  which  I  called  '  II  Pettigolezzi,' 
('  The  Gossips.') 

Under  this  title  it  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  M.  Riccoboni  the  younger,  and  represented  at  the 
Italian  theatre  in  Paris.  The  translator  very  properly 
changed  the  character  of  Abagigi,  which  was  unknown 
in  France,  into  that  of  a  Jew  dealer  in  spectacles;  but 
neither  the  French  Jew  nor  the  Italian  Arminian  is 
the  protagonist ;  and  they  are  only  serviceable  in  car- 
rying forward  the  plot  of  the  piece,  which  succeeded 
in  both  languages. 

I  could  only  give  it  on  Shrove  Tuesday  for  the  first 
time,  and  with  it  we  closed  the  carnival.  The  ^con- 
course was  so  extraordinary  that  day,  that  the  price  of 
boxes  was  tripled  and  quadrupled,  and  the  applause 
was  so  tumultuous,  that  the  passengers  were  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  the  expression  of  satisfaction  or  a 
general  disapprobation. 

I  was  seated  very  tranquilly  in  my  box,  surrounded 
by  my  friends,  who  wept  for  joy.  A  crowd  of  people 
came  in  quest  of  me,  obliged  me  to  leave  the  place, 
dragged  and  carried  me  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours 
to  the  Ridotto,  exhibited  me  from  one  hall  to  another, 
and  lavished  a  profusion  of  compliments  on  me, 
which  I  should  willingly  have  escaped  if  possible. 

I  was  too  much  fatigued  to  support  such  a  cere- 
mony ;  besides,  as  I  was  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  was  displeased  to  think 
that  this  piece  should  be  preferred  to  so  many  others 
of  which  I  was  more  fond. 

But  I  soon  discerned  the  true  motive  of  this  general 
acclamation.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  fulfilment  of 
my  engagement. 

END    OF   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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